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» ox THE DBATH OF A CSU-D AT DAT BBBiX. 



^ INT&ODUCTION. 

«H£ that has ttie happy talent of parlor* 
preaching,'' says Dr. Watts,* *<ha8 some- 
times done more for Christ and souls in the 
space of a few minutes, than by the labor of 
many hours and days in the usual course of 
preaching in the pulpif 

On my first intercourse with Mr. Cecil, 
now upwards of fifteen years since when in 
the full vigor of iiis mind, I was so struck 
w^ith'the wisdom and originality of his re- 
marks, that I considered it my duty to record 
what seemed to me most likely to Be useful 
to others. 

It should be observed that Mr. Cecil is made 
to speak often of himself; and, to persons 
who do not consider the circumstances of 
the case, there may appear much egotism in 

*An humble attemi^ towards the reyi?tf of religion. Part 
1. Seeu 4. 
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Vi UTTBODtCTlOir. 
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the quantity of such remarks here put to- 
gether, and in the manner in which his things 
are said: but this will be treating him with 
the most flagrant injustice; for it must be 
remembered that the remarks of this nature 
were chiefly made by him, from time to time, 
in answer to my particular inquiries into 
his judgment and habits on certain points •f 
doctrine or practice. 

I have labored in recording those senti- 
ments which I have gathered from him in 
conversation^ to preserve as much as possible 
his very expressions; and they who were 
familiar with his manner will be able to 
judge^ in general, how far I have succeeded: 
but I would explicitly disavow an exact verbal 
responsibility. For the sentiments I make 
myself answerable. 

In some instances, I have brought together 
observations made at different times: the 
reader is not therefore to understand that the 
thoughts here collected on any subject always 
followed in immediate connexion. 
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VIEW OF THE CHARACTER 

OF THB 

REV. RICBJIRD CECIL. 



In deptcting the persokal and ministerial 
character of my departed friend, while I shall 
communicate occasiooaUy the impressions made by 
him on my own mind, most of which were record- 
ed at the time they were made, I shall endeavor to 
render him» as much as possible the pourtrayer of 
his own character* by detailing tliose descriptions 
of hb views and feelings which I gathei*ed from 
him. 

Nature, education, and grace combine to 
form and model the PERSONAL CHARACTER 
of every Christian, God gives to his reasonable 
creature such physical and intellectual constitution 
as he pleases: education and circumstances hide 
or unfold, restrain or mature this constitution; and 
grace, while it regulates and sanctifies the powers 
of the man, varies its own appearances according 
to the varieties of those powers. And it b by the 
endless modifications and counteractions of these 
principles that the Personal Character of a Chris- 
tian is formed. 

It might have been expected from Mr. Cecil's 
earliest displays of character, that he was formed 
to be an instrument of extensnve evil or of eminent 
good. There wasaDECisioN-^aDARiNG — an un- 
TAMEABLENEssin the Structure of his mind even 
when a boy, combined with a tone of authority and 
2 
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command, and* a talent in the exercise of thefte 
qualities, to which the minds of hi^ associates 
yielded an implicit subjection. Fear of consequeu* 
ces never entered into his view. Opposition, espe- 
cially if accompanied by any thing Hl^e sftverity or 
oppression, awakened unrelenting resistance. 

Yet this bold and untameabje spirit was allied to 
a koblE and genehous disposition. There wa!^ 
a magnificence in his mind. While he was scru- 
pulously delicate, perhaps even to some excess, on 
subjects entrusted to his secrecy, and on affairs in 
progress; yet he would never lend himself in his 
own concerns, or in those of other persons, to any 
thing that boi^red on artifice and man<£uvre: for 
he had a native and thorough contempt of whatev- 
er was mean, little, and equivocating . That "hon- 
esty is the best policy** may be a sti'ong, or the 
prevasltng motive for upri^tuess with men of a 
lower tone of character, but I question if it at all 
entered into calculation with my great friend. His 
mind was too noble, to have recourse to other 
means or to aim at other ends, than those which he 
avowed; and too intrepid not to avow those which, 
he did entertain, so far as mi^^htbe requifed or ea^- 
pedient. 

His temptations were to the sins of the spirit, 
rather than to tho§e of the ftesh: and he possessed, 
all his life long, a superioritv to the pleasures of 
mere sense not often seen. lie was, indeed, t e bi- 
PER ATE in all fAw^fi— holding his bodily appe? 
tites in entire subjection. 

Sympathy with suffering was an eminent 
characteristic* of Mr. Cecirs mind — a sympathy 
which sprung less from that softness and sensibility 
which are the ornament of the female, than from 
the generosity of his disposition, pe would have 
had all men happy. It gratified his generous natUrrc 
to ease the burdens of s^iffering man. If any were 
affiieted by the visitations of Uod, he taught thenoi 
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to how withsubAiiSBi6n, while he pitScd and reliev- 
fed: if the affliction Were the natural And evident 
ftnit of crimes, he adimonished while he sympa- 
thized; if the saiFeringft of man or brute arose ftom 
the voluntary inftictions of others, he was indigluiiit 
against the oppressor. 

^chwas the intrepid and noble, yet humane 
mind, which was trained by Oivine Grace, under a 
long course of moral discipline, for cmiaent useful* 
tiess in the Church of God. Mr. Cecil's intellect- 
ual endowments will be spoken of hereafter. At 
present, I shall trace the rise &nd the advances «f 
his Christian character. 

He had early religious impressions. These wefe 
first received from Janeway's "Token for Chil- 
dren," which his modier gave hini when he was 
about six years of age. *'I was much aifected by 
t^iis book, said he, '"^nd recollect that I wept, and 
got into a Cbrnef, where I prayed that I also might 
hate *an interest In Christ,' like one of the chil- 
dren there mentioned, though I did not then know 
what the expression meant.'* 

Those impressions of his childhood wore away. 
He fell into the follies and vices of youth; and, by 
degrees, began to listen to infidel principles, till he 
avowed himself openly an unbeliever. He has al- 
luded frequentlv ih his writings to this criminal part 
of his history: but I shall add some paragraphs on 
this point partly in his own words. 

He was sulibred to proceed to awful lengths in 
infidelity. The natural daring of his mind allow- 
ed him to do nothing by halves. Into whatever so- 
ciety he enlisted himself, he was its leader. lit: 
became even an apostle of infidelity-'^-4inxious to 
banish the sctnples of more cautious minds, and to 
carry them all lengths witl) his own. And he was 
too successful. In aftev-life he has met more than 
One of these converts, who have laughed at ail his 
afiectionate and earnest attempts to pull down the 
fabric erected too much by his own hand^i* 
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. . Yet be was never tvhollf smcereinhis infidelkjr. 
He bas left a most inii^resmve and encouraging tes- 
timony to the power of Parental Influence in pi^e^ 
serving his mind« under the grace of God, from 
entirely believing his own lie.'*^ He gave me a far- 
ther instance (^ the power of conscience in this re- 
spect: — 

^*When I was sunk in the depths of infidelity, I 
was afraid tb read any author who treated Chrls- 
ttanity m a dispassionate, wise, and searcbing man- 
ner* He made me nneasy. Conscience would gath- 
er strength. I found it more difficult to stifliet ' her 
remonstrances. He would recal early instrttctiooa 
and impressions;' while my happiness could only 
consist with their obliteration.' 

Yet he appears to have taken no small pains to 
lid himself of his scruples:—**! have read,*' said he 
**all the most, acute and learned and serious infi- 
del writers, and have been really surprised at their 
poverty. The process of my mind has been such 
on the subject of Revelation, that I have often 
thought Satan has done more for me than for the 
. best of them; fori have had, and could have pro^ 
duced, arguments, that appeared to me far more 
^veighty that any I ever found in them against Rev- 
elation." 

He did not proceed in this career of sin without 
occasional checks of conscience. Take the follow* 
ing instance:— 

"My father had a religious servant I frequently 
cursed and reviled him. He would only smile on 
me. ^£hat went to my heart. I felt that he looked 
on me as a deluded creature. I felt that he thought 
he had something which I knew not how to value, 
and that he was therefore greatly my superior. I 
felt there was a real dignity in his conduct. It made 

* Sec remains: od the Inflaence of the Parental Char* 
aeicr. 



me ^i^pear little lev^ii hiikiy bwn )^es. Ifhcihad 
condescended to argue With me^ I eotild h&ve eot 
some figure; at least by comparisons wretch^ a&^lt 
would have been. He dre^ ttib otic^ to hear Mt^ 
Whitfield. I wad IT or 18 yeftrs old. It had no 
»ort of religious efifeet on me, hor had the breach- 
ing ofany man in my unconverted state. My re- 
ligion began in cohtempiation. Yet I conceived a 
fo^h reverence fbt Mr. Whitfield. I nokmgef, 
thought of him asthe ]>r. Squimum we were ac<^8- 
tem^d to bnJIcMxn at school. I saw a commanding 
and irreastlble eiS^ct, and he made me feel my iiwh 
insignificance.'^ 

For this daring ofiknder, however, Ood had mer* 
cy in r^erve! He was the child of mahy teai% in-* 
structtohs, admonitions, and pray em; ifii^d^ though 
no^ a prodigal, he was to }at recovered li'otn hi%^ 
wicl^edriessj^ 

While under the control of bftd |mitciples, he 
gave into evei'y species pf licentiousness-NPMfiaving 
that, even then,, the native nobleness ^ his mmd 
made him d^iise whatever he tliought mean aridi 
dishonorable, into this State of tiaveiry he waa 
brought by bis sin: but here the mercy of God. 
taught him some most important lessons, which in* 
'fiueUced his views and governed his m.iaistry thi^ugh 
i^ter-lite; and the same mercy then rescued him 
^om the slavery to; which he h^ sobhijitted. The 
penetration and grandeur of his mind^ with his nat- 
uril superiority to sensual pk!iisures< made him feel 
the littleness of every object which engages the am- 
bition and the desireis of the carnal man; insomuch 
that God had gives htm, in t|its unusual way of 
bring^g hiiki to himself, a thorough dtsgust of the 
world before he had gained any h»ld of higher obr 
jects and better pleasures. 

It was thus that God prepared him for further- 
communications of mercy. And here he felt the 
advantage of having bseiv connected witU siucere 
*2 
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CHristiAiis. He knew them to be boiy» and he felt 
that they were happy. **It was one of the firsrt 
things," said he, "which struck my rahid in a 
i>roiligate state, that, in spite of all the folly and 
Jiypocrisy and fanaticism which may be seen amoi^ 
religious professors, there was a mind after Christ, 
u holiness^ a heavenline^, among real Christians**' 
He added, on another occasion, "My first convic- 
tions mi the subject of rel^ion were confirmed fix)nn 
ubaerving that really religious persons had some 
iiolid happiness among them, which I had felt that 
the vanities of the world conld not give. I shall 
never forget standing by the bed of my sick moth- 
er. 'Are not you afraid to die?* I asked her: 
*No.* *No! Why does the uncertainty of another 
state give you no concern?' Because God has said 
^ to roe, J*'ear net: %if/ien thou fiaa^est through tite 
waters I will be vnth thee; and thraugh the rivert^ 
they shall not <w€rflotD thee* The remembrance 
(if this scene has oltentimes since drawn an ardent 
])rayer from me, that I might die the death of the 
i*ighteous." 

His mind opened very gradually to the ti*uths of 
the Gospel: and the process through which he was 
led is a striking evidfmce of the imminence of his 
; past danger. *'My feelings," he said, "when I 

I '.vas first beginning to rectjver from my infiddity, 

[ prove that I had been suflFered to go great lengths; 

and^ to a very awful degree to beiteve my own lie. 
! My mind revolted from Chtistianity. God did not 

bring me to himself, by any of the peculiar mo- 
tives of the Gosfiel. When I was about twenty 
I years old, I became utterly sick of the vanity, and 

[ disgusted with the folly, of the world. I bad no 

I thought of Jesus Christ, or of Redemption. The 

^ very notion of Jesus Christ or of Redemption re- 

j pelled me. I could not endure a system so degrad- 

j, ing. I thought there might possibly be a Supreme 

Being; and if there were such a Bciog, he might 
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hear me whea I prayed. To- worship the Supreme 
Beiog seemed somewhat digniiied. There was 
something grand and elevathig in the idea. But the 
whole scheme and plan of redemption appeared 
mean, and degrading, and dishonorable to man. 
The New Testament, in its sentiments and institu- 
tions, repelled me; and seemed impossible to be 
beiie^'ed, as a religion suitable to man.** 

The grace of God triumphed, howeiner, over ail 
opposition. The retiglon, which beg^n in this diih 
,£^st With the world and disafBect|«m to the peculiar 
doctrines of the Gospel, made rapid advances in 
his mind. The seed sown in tears by his inestima- 
ble mother, though long buried, now burst into life, 
Wd shot forth with vigor: and be became a preach- 
er of that truth, which once he labored to destroy! 
Yet grace did not annihilate the natural character 
and qualities of the. mind; though it regulated and 
directed them. The Christian's feelings and ex- 
perience were modified by the constitution of the 
man. After a long course of s^tual watchful- 
ness and warfare, he spoke thus of himself:— 

*^There is what Bacon calls a day light, in 
which subjects are viewed, wiUiout any predilec- 
tion, or passion, or emotion,but simply as they exist. 
This is very much my character as a Christian. 
I have great constitutional renstance. Tell me such 
a thing is my ])VTy«*4 know it is, bi^ there I stop. 
Talk to me of kib:ll— my heart would rise with a 
sort of daring stubbornness. There is a constitu- 
tional desperation about me, which was the most 
^conspicuous feature in my character when young, 
and which has risen up against the gracious meas- 
ures which God has all my life taken to subdue and 
break it* I feel I can do little in religion without 
K N c ou R A G £ M £ N T . I am pcrsuaded and satisfied, 
tied and bound, by its truth and importance and 
value; biit I view the subject in aoRY light. A 
sti'ong sense of DiviK£ friendship goes a vast 
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way with me. When I fsU« God will raise me. 
When I want, CM. will provide. When I am in 
perplextQr; God will driver. He cares for me-^-k. 

pitxoB me<l4)eari With ihe-«<-gindes in&«*-loves me?*' 
But Uie energy of Divine Grace was most con* 
spiciicKiSf in the cdntrol and mastery of this resist- 
tng and high spirit of which our friend complainedi, 
Najr, if th^re were any one Chrts^an virtue Hk 
which he was mort advanced than any other, it ap- 
pears to me to hav^ been aui^iLiTif— ^ot that ha*- 
miilty which debases itself that it may be exalted^ 
and whichis offended if itspro0cssions be believed: 
but the hnmiHty which arose from abiding and 
growfaig conviction of hismfinilce distancefrqiii th& 
standani of perlbction, and the little coli^aratiye 
use which he bad made of luv many means and ••' 
helps in approarhing that standard— an humility 
that expressed itself, therefore, in a teacbabtenesa. 
of mind,*" a ready acknowledgnvent of excellence 
in others, and a candor in judi^g of odier persona* 
which are seldom equalled; aial which Were rare 
endowments in a mind that coold not but feel its& 
own powei*Si and, its $uperiorify to that of most dlji^ 
er men. Bot God has a thousand unseen methods, 
of'farmiiig and cberisbiag those graces in his seru- 
antSyWhich seem most opposed to their constitati!oii„ 
and least to be expected in their circumstances. 

Mr. Cecil gave me one day thefbBowmgremarlB- 
able illustration of this subject iv his own case:-:^ 



* <*A fneud, Mh9 k&e# hiftt f<lf i\At^f oi- toHfytitH^ 
hUft informed nie," sajs Mr. WSteoUy in the Sermons 
pre&ched on occasion df Mr. Cecil's de«di, ''that he was, 
more ready to hear of his, faults from persons whom he 
esteemed, than most men. When any faliings were point- 
ed out to him, he usuaRy thanked tf^e improver, and anx- 
iously inauired for further aclmdnitituns. I have observetl, 
myself, tnat, when he gave advice, whiohhe did with aeate- 
ness and decision, he was quite superior to that little vanity 
whidh is offeaded if the couosel be not £q[lV>wed." 



J 
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**It is a nice question in casaittry .—^ow/zr a man 
may feel cott^acency in the exercvte oftaient, A 
hawk exults on his wing: he skims and sails, de- 
lighting in the conscloasness of his powers. I know 
nothing of this feeling. Dissatisfaction accom- 
panies me, in the study and in the pulpit. I never 
made a sermon, with which I felt satisfied: I never 
preached a sermon, with which I felt satisfied.^ I 
have alwi^s present to my mind such a conception 
of what. MIGHT be done, and I sometimes hear the 
thing so done, that what I do falls very far beneath 
what it seems to me it diould be. Some sermons 
which I have heard have made me sick of my own 
for a month afterwards. Many mimstets have no 
conception of any thing beyond their own world: 
they compare theiAselvesonly with themselves; and* 
periiaps they must do so: if I could give them my 
views of their ministry, without changing the men* 
they would be ruined; while now they are eminent 
instruments in God'8i,hands. But some men see too 
much t)eyond themselves for their own comfort. 
Perhaps complacency in the exercise of talent, be 
it what it may, is hardly to be separated, in such a 
wretched heart as man's, from pride. It seems to 
xnetbat this dissatisfaction with myself, is the mes* 
senger sent Co bufiet me and keep me down. In 
other men, the separation between complacency 
and pride may be possible; but I scarcely think it is 
iM> in me."* 

I have alluded to Mr. Cecil's ready acknowl- 
edgment OF THE WORTH OF OTHERS; and I 

* Mr. Charton hm % remark oq Dr. Johnson, somewhat 
of a similar nature to this of Mr. C. on himself He thinks 
that **Johnson's morbid melancholy and constitutional in* 
firmities were intended by Proyidenae, Kke 8t Paul's thorn 
in the flesh, to check intellectual conceit and arrogance; 
vhtoh the consciousness of his extraordinary talents, awake 
as be was to the Yoice of praise, might otherwise hare gen- 
rrated In a very culpable degrce."^il0n9e/rt JUfe9f 
J9hn99n,%dEdiU 8va. vol iii, p. 564. 
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mui&t ^dd, t!h^t he cultivated that discrimination t>f 
excellence, which leads a man to discover and es- 
teem it in the midst of imperfections. He had an un- 
feigned regard to real worth, wherever it wa^ found. 
The powers of the understanding have often fasci- 
nated men of infetior wisdom, and lessened the 
odiousness of an immoral state of heart too plainly 
seen in others; but if the excellencies of the head 
and the heart must be disjoined, he never failed to 
value that which is most truly valuable. He would 
5ay— "Such a friend of ours is what many mea 
iook down Ob, as a weak man; but t honor his 
wisdom and his devotedneSs. He throws himself 
out, and all the powers which God has "given him, 
into the service of his Master, in all^ose ways 
Hvhich seem to him best; and, though perhaps he and 
I should for ever differ on the best way, and though 
I see in him many peculiarities and weaknesses, yet 
I honor and Ipve the man: I 1*evere his simplicitv 
and his piety. He i$ what God has m^de him; ana- 
all that he is he puts ittto action for God.'* If iMtf . 
Cecil was at any time severe in his remarks on 
others, hi^ seventy was chieAy directed against that 
Ignorant vanity and afi^ctatioii, which push a man 
forward where great men would retire, and Which 
make him dogmatical where wise men Would speak 
with humility and candor. 

Closely allied with his humility. Was that 6!»feN- 
KEss TO CONVICTION, which Mr. Cecil possessed 
in an unusual degree. He had dived so deeply into 
his own hearty and had read man so accurately— 
his short-sightedness, his scanty ^an, hisptide, and 
his passions-^hat he was, mote than most men, 
superior to that little feeling which makes us quit 
the scholar's form. Many men speak of themselves 
and of ail around them as in a state of pupilage and 
childhood, but I never approached a man, on 
Whose mind this conviction ha^ a'more real tnd 
practical influence; 



BisxKTE&E^TS^QV^ss wasa^pre-^oiiDent Char- 
acteristic of Mr. CccU as a Christian. His whole 
spirit and conduct spokje one language: — **Let me 
and mine be nothing, so that thy llngdprn may 
come<" His disinterestedness was grounded on his 
'convictioa of the ahsoh^te npthingpess of all earthly 
goody compared with the glory of Christ and the 
interests ofhis kingdom. In all pecuniary transac- 
tions, of a private or puhUc nature^ he was govern- 
ed by this principle; and made a free a^d cheerful 
sacrifice of what he mightjbave lawfully obtained^ 
if he thought his receiving It woold impede his 
usefulness* 

On one occasioaof this nature, he explained the 
noble principle oh which he acted:-^**A Christian 
is called to refrain from some things,wbich» though 
actually right, yet will not hear a good appear* 
ance to all men* I once judged it my duty to refuse 
a considerable sum^of money» which I might law- 
fully and fairly have received,becauae I considered 
' that MY account of the matter could not be stated to 
some, to whom a di&rent representation would be 
made* A man who intends to stand immaculate, 
and, like Samuel, to come forward and say^ — 
Whose ox. orwboB9 aaa btrve J taken? must count 
the cost. I ko^w that my character was worth 
more to me than this sum of money. By probity, a 
man honors himself. It is the part of a wise man, to 
wave the present good for the future increase. A 
merchant suffers a large (quantity of goods to go 
out of the kingdom to a foreign land, but he has his 
object in dcmg so: he knows, oy calcalatiQn,that he 
shall make so much mov^ advantage by them. A 
Chrisdan is made a wise roan by counting the cost* 
The best picture I know of the exercise of this vir- 
tue, drawn by the hand of man, is that by John 
Bunyan in the characters of Passion and PaUence.** 

Associated with this disinterestedness of spirit, 
wasa singular practical R£L|;AKck on prqv- 
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iDEKGE, in all the most minute and seemin^If in- 
different afTatrs of his life. He was emphatically, 
to use his own expression, **a pupil of signs"*— 
waiting for and following the le^ings and open- 
ings of divine providence in his affairs. I once coa- 
suited him throughout a very delicate and perplex- 
ing affair. In one stage of it, he ssud to me— -^ You 
have not done this thing exactly as I should have 
felt my mind led to do it. I feel myself in such 
cases like a child in the middle of an intricate 
and perplexed wood. Two considerations weigh 
with me, first — ^If I could see all the involutions* 
and relations, and bearings, and consequences of 
the affair, then I might feel myself able to move 
forward: but, secondly— -I know not one of them» 
not even the shadow of one, nay, hardly the prob- 
ability of such and such issues. Then I am driven 
to simple reliance. I have never found God fail 
me in such cases. When I am utterly lost and con- 
founded I look for openings, clear and evident to 
my own conviction. I have a warrant for all this. 
Our grand danger with reference to Providence is, 
that we should walk as men:— %^e y^ not carnal^ 
and Vfoik aa men?" 

On another occasion he said— "We make too 
little of the subject of Providence. My mind is by 
nature so intrepid and saqguine, and it has so often 
led me to anticipate God in his guidings, to my 
severe loss, that perhaps I am now too suspicious 
and dilatory in following him. However, this is a 
maxim with me— that, when I am waiting with a 
simple, child-like spirit for openings and guidings, 
and imagine I perceive tliem, God would either 
prevent the semblance of them from rising up be- 
fore me if these were not his leadings in reality, or 
he would preserve me from deeming them such; ./ 
and therefore I always follow what appears to be ' I 
my duty without hesiution." i 

3 
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' Bat t]\e sprVng of all these Christian virtues, and 
the master grace of hi 5 mind, was faith. His 
whole spirit and character were a living illustration 
ef that definition of the apostle— i'aiV/i is the sub' 
stance oft/tings kofiedfor^ the evidence of things 
not seen! He appeared to me never to be exercis- 
ed with doubts and feafs. His magnanimity enter- 
ed most strikingly into his i*eligioas character. He 
was convinced and satisfied by all the divine de- 
clarations and promises-*— and he left himself, with 
unsuspecting confidence, in God's hands.* 

I quote Mr. Wilson's testimony to the patience 
of our friend under afflictions. '*He was 
not only, in opposition to all the tendencies of his 
natural dispositions, resigned, but cheerful under 
his triiils. I have seen him repeatedly, at his Liv- 
ing in the coimtr)', return from his ride racked 
with pain; pale, emaciated, speechless. I have seen 
liim throw himself all along upon his sofa, on his 
face, and cover his forehead with his hands; and 
there, without an expression of complaint, endure 
the paroxysm of his disorder: and I have been as- 
tonished to observe him rise up in an instant, with 
his wonted dignity, and enter upon conversation 
with cheerfulness and vigor. He has often acknowl- 
edged to me, that the angjutsh he felt was like a 
dagger plunged into his side, and that through a 

• Mr. Wilson justly remarks of our friend, that "the de- 
termination and grandear of his mind displayed his faith to 
peculiar advantage. This d'tvioe principle quite realized 
aud substantiated to him the things which are 719^ seen and 
ttemal. It was absolutely like another sense. The things 
of time were as nothing. Erery thing that came before 
him was referred to a spiritual standard. Uis one great 
object was fixed, and this object engrossed bis whole soul. 
Here his foot stood immoveable, as on a rock. Uis hold <m 
dK truths of tlie Scriptures was so firm, that he acted on 
tliem boldly and unreservedly. He went all lengths, 
and risked all cnn9em^n<!9%. on the woni and promise of 
fiwl." 
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whole miinmer he has Aothad twonlghtA free potn 
tormenting pain. Such wrre his samrings for tei% 
or twelve years previous to his lastiUness. And 
yet this was the man, or rather this was the Chris- 
tian, from whose lips I never heard a omrdiariD^ 
word." 
B^is ahnost needless to add that Mr. Cecil poa-* 

SeSSedaSSCARKAKLE DSeSSIOir OFCHAaACTXR. 

When he irent to Oxford he had made m tesolu-- 
turn of restricting himself to a quarter of an hoar 
daily, in playing on the violin; on wluch iosthiment 
he greatly excelled, and of which he wasezbnva- 
gantty fond: but he found it impracticable to^adhere 
to his determination; and had sofreqai^tly to la* 
menttheloBsof time in thisfftsciaaUogamuseineDt, 
that with the n(A>le spirit which characterised hiad 
through life, he cat his 8trings,and never afterward 
replaced them. He studied lor a pointer; and, af- 
ter he had changed his object, retained a fimdness 
and a taste for tlhe art: he was once called to visit 
a nek lady, in whose room there was a painting 
which so stivngly attracted his notice, that he 
found his attention diverted from the sick person, 
and absorbed by the p^ting: from that moment he 
formed the resolution of mortifymg a taste, which: 
he found so intrusive^ and so obstructive to him is^ 
his nobler pursuits; and deterauaed never afiber* 
ward to frequent the exhibition. 

Nor was his jvtrepib avb txri.EziBLE 
FiRMiftEss less conspicuous, whenever the inter* 
eats of truth and the honor ef Christ were concern- 
ed. The World inarms would not have appalled 
him, while the glory of Christ was in his view. Nor 
do I believe, that he would have hesitated lor a aso- 
mcnt, after he had given to nature her just tribute 
of feelln; and of tears, to go forth from his family, 
and join "the noble army of many rs** who expired 
in the flames in Smithfield, h^dUhe honor of his 
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VLiMtt calM l»ifi to thift sacnfioe: nor would his 
knees ha%'e trembled, nor his look chaaged. 

Yet I cannot bat add that this firmoesft never de* 
generated into rudeness. He knew and observed 
ail those decenetes of Hie, which render mutual in- 
tercourse agreeable; and he had that ease of man- 
ner, among all class^ of society, which bespoke 
perfect self-possession and a thorough knowledge 
of the world. His address in meeting the manners 
and habits of thinking of persons of rank^ either 
when they were inquiring into religion or under «f^ 
fiiction, was perhaps acarcebf to be equalled. 

The assoctatioin in our friend's mind wete often 
of a very humorous kind. He had a strong n^t^ 
ural turn for associations of diis nature, which 
threw a great vivacity and charm over his famHiat 
€ofiversation««pemployed as it was, in the main, Iik4 
every faculty of hts mind, for useful ends. He was 
&tty aware, however, of the danger ti possessing 
such a faculty, and the temptations to which it ck- 
f osed-him; orompted and^mppotted as it was by « 
buoyancy ot spiritS|,^hick even great and length^ 
"cued pain could scafeely titfidue. I have locSked 
at him, and listened to him, with astonishment-^ 
when, meeting with a few other young men occa- 
aionaiiy at his house, we have found him defected 
and worn out with pain««4tretohed on his sou, and 
declining to join in our Conversation— till he caught 
an interest in what was passing— when the ques- 
tion, of an inquiring or burdened conscience has 
roitsed him to an ekenioa of his grettit miiid-^^ie 
has risen from hissofa»-<fce has foigot lus ftoflferinr 
«*-aild has left us nothing to do but to admire and 
treasure up most profoui^ and impressive remarks 
on the Scripture, on the heart, and on the worldl 

The mention of his humor And his vivacity of 
spirits leads me to remark, that I am not writing a 
panegyric, but drawing a character. No likeness 
can be £aithfttUwhile the best original is such as l|e 
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mast be in the present state, if it carry no shades-. 
I have no wish to conceal the shades of this extra* 
ordinary character. Sternness and levity were 
the two constitutional evils, which most severeljr 
exercised him. They seem to have been the ne* 
cessary result, in an imperfect being, of the union 
of that masculine and orighial vigor with hun^or 
and an ardent fancy, which met in the structure of 
his mi^. So far, indeed, had grace triumphed over 
these constitutional enemies, that the very opposite 
features were the most prominent iu his character^ 
and no one could approach him without feeling; 
himself with a most tender and serious mind. 
I speak of those occasional ebullitions, which tend- 
ed to remind him, that, though he was invested 
with a new and triumphant nature, he was yet at 
home in the body, and subjeet to the recurrence of 
his constitutional infirmities. 

Yet, though Mr. Cecil felt occasionally tempta- 
tions to levity, through the budyancy and spring of 
his animal spirits, his prevailing temper was of a 
quite opposite description. A sensibility of spirit, 
with his view of human nature and of the world, 
threw a cast of melancholy over his mind. He 
was far more disposed to weep over the guilt and 
miserv of man, than to smile at his follies. **^I 
have, said he, '^a salient principle in me. My 
spirits never sink. Yet I have a strong dash of 
melancholy. It is a high and exquisite feeling. 
When I first wake in the morning, I could often 
weep with pleasure. The holy calm-<-the silence— 
the freshness— thrill through my soul. At such mo- 
ments I should feel the presence of any person to 
be intrusion and impertinence, and common affairs 
nauseous. The stillness of an empty house is para- 
dise to me. The man who has never felt thus can- 
not be made to understand what I mean." 

"Hooker's dying thought," he added, "is congen- 
ial to my spirit. *I am going to leave a world dis< 
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■^ W c p ediitid a dsmr^ disdrgianisad, for • woiid 
and a diurcti wher^ every angel and every rank of 
ttifgels stand beibiethe throne in the very post God 
lias aadgned thetn.'i I am obliged habitaally to tarn 
iDf eye from the wretched disorders of the world 
andthachvircli, to the beanty^ harmony, n^eekn^s, 
atMl filory of the better World." 

On another occBsion^ he said<«.«*l have been 
long in the habit of viewtni^ every thini^ around 
me as m a state of AhixsATSov. I hate-no hold on 
tny direst comforts. My children inust separates 
^roro me. One has his lot cast in one f^ce, and 
another elsewhefe. It may be my partieiilar lead>* 
ing, but I have never leaned toward my cootforts 
without finding' them give way. A sharp warning 
has met me«i^*These are alieiis» and as an alien live 
ChtMi among them.' We may use oar comforts by 
the way. We may take up the pitcher to drink, 
but the moment we begm to admire, God will in 
love dash It to pieces. But I feel no such aliena- 
tion from the church. I am united to Christ, and 
to all his glorified and living members, by an indis* 
solttbie bond. Here my mind can centre and sym- 
pathixe, without suspicion or fear." 

**I feel," he would say, *^a congeniality with the 
character of Jeremiah* I sema to understaad him. 
I could approach him, and feel encoura^d to 
femiliarity. It is not so with £^jah or E^kiei. 
There is a rigor and severity about them, which 
seem to repel me to a Stance, aad excite rever- 
ence rather than sympathy and love." 

In a very interesting case on which I consulted 
him, he gave me a striking view of this feature in 
his charaeteiw-**I should have fallen myself into an 
ntterly difierent mode «>f conducting the affair. But 
you have not the melanchdly in yow constitution 
which I have, and therefore to look for my mode 
of die thing in you would be expecting what ought 
not to be expected. This is a strong alterative in 
•3 
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your dupensatioii. Now I have long been in the 
habit of viewing every thii^ of that aspect rather 
in a melancholy light. You are standing on the 
justice, the reasofi, the truth of your cause. I 
should have heard God saying^'Son of man, fol- 
low me.' It would have led me into a speculative 
—-mystical sort of way. I should have seen in it the 
flood that is sweeping over the eartlv— the utter 
bankruptcy of all human affairs. Most men, if they 
had stood by and compait^ our condvct, wcniid 
have commended yours as ration^il, but condemned 
mine as enthusiastic — as connecting things together 
^hichhadno proper connexion; but this is my way 
of viewing everv alterative in my dispensation." 

"The heai't,'' said he, "must be divorced from its 
idols. Age does a great deal in curing the man of 
his frenzy; but, if God has a special work for a 
man, he takes a shorter and sharper course with 
him. Stand ready for it. I have been in both 
schools. Bleeding and cauterizing have done much 
for mc, and age has done much also— Can / any 
io?iger tastt wuit I eat or what I drink?^* 

Though the Memoir of Mr. Cecil's life, and the 
Letters which are subjoined, bear ample testimony 

to the T£NI>£RN£SS OF HIS RELATIVE AFFEC- 
TIONS, yet I cannot but add here what a friend 
wrote on visiting him, many years before his de- 
cease, at a time when he was expecting th« death 
of Mrs. Cecil: — "Mrs. Cecil was ill. I called on 
Mr. Cecil. I found him in his study, sitting over 
his Bible in great sorrow. His tears fell so fast, 
that he could utter only broken sentences. He 
said, 'Christians do well to speak of the grace, love, 
and goodness of God; but we mu<it remember that 
he is a holy and jealous God. Judgment must be- 
gin at the house of God. This severe stroke is bat 
a farther call to me to arise and shake myself. My 
hope is still firm in God. He, who sends the stroke, 
will bear me up under it; and I have no doubt but 
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if I saiw tlie whole of his design I shoald uay, *Let 
li^f be taken!* Yet, while there is life, I cannot 
help saying, 'Spare her another year, that I may 
he a little prepared for her loss?* I know I have 
higher ground of comfort: but I shall deeply feel 
the taking away of the dying lamp. Her excel- 
lence as a wife and a mother, I am obliged to keep 
out of sight or I should be overwhelmed. All I 
can do, is, to go from text to text, as a bird from 
spray to spray. Our Lord s:iid to his disciples. 
Where is your faith? God has given her to be 
my comfort these many years, and shall I not trust 
him for the future? This is only a farther and 
more expensive education for the work of the min- 
istry: it is but saying more closely, •Will you pav 
the price?' If she should die, I shall request all 
wy fi'iends never once to mention her name to me. 
I can gather no help from what is called friendly 
condolence. Job's friends undei-stood grief better, 
when they sat down and spake not a word." 

Our departed friend \vas, at once, a public and a 
RETIRED man. While his sacred office, exer- 
cised for many years in a conspicuous sphere, 
brought him much before the world, his turn of 
mind was retired — ^he courted solitudt: — ^he held 
converse there whh God, and his own great spirit 
mingled with the miehty dead: he had such a prac- 
tical knowledge and deep impi*ession of the nothing- 
ness of the whole world compared with spiritual and 
eternal realities, and he had so deeply felt and so 
thoroughly despised its lying pretensions to meet 
the wants and to satisfy the longings of the immor- 
tal soul, that it was no sacrifice to him to turn away 
fi-om the shows and the pursuits of life, and to shut 
out all the splendor and seductions of the world. 

Yet this retired spirit was not unsocial, morose, 
or repulsive. No one called him from his retire- 
ment to ask spiritual counsel, but he was met with 
tenderness and urbanity. No congenial mmd en^ 
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fioantered tiis without eticittng^ sparks iioith «f be^ 
nevolCQce and wisdom. Not a child in his famil^r 
coold carry its little complaints to htm, but he 
would stop tiie career oS his mind to listea and 
relieve. 

His study was Ids favorite retreat. His statiott. 
exposed him to constant interruptions, some neoes^ 
sary and others arising from the injudicionsaess c§ 
those who applied to him.- It was not unusual with, 
him to make use o^ his power of abstraction oil 
these occasions. Trade was too valuable to be lav* 
ished away on the inconsideration of some of those, 
who thought it necessary to call on him. It was 
generally his practice, not immediately to obey a 
summons from his study, but, when he knew he 
had to do with persons who would occupy much, 
of his time by a long conversation before the busi- 
ness was brought forward, rather than hurt their 
feelings he would carry down in his mind the trmn 
of thought which he was pursuing in his study, and* 
while that which was beside the purpose played oit 
his ear, his mind was following the subject on whicla 
it had entered before. 

S(mie men are at home in society: the wide world 
is their dwelling -place: they are known and read- 
of ail men: they have a peculiar talent for improv- 
ing mixed society. But ^is was not the charac* 
ter of Mr. Cecil. He unfolded himself, indeed, to 
his friend^ but those friends could not but feeU 
that« when they broke in on his retirement fbr amr 
other objects than what were connected with hia 
high calUng,they were intruders on inestimable time. 
I had^ indeed, the privilege and happiness of free 
acceS to him at all times, for a considerable course 
of ye^rs, while! was his as»stant in the ministry; 
but, for the reasons just assigned, though I was a. 
diligent observer of his mind and habits, I feel my^ 
self not prepared to speak fully of his mere domes* 
tio and xxtired character. 
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^Retirement," he SHid, **is my grand ordiaimoe. 
Considerations govern me. Death is a mighty con- 
sideration with me. The utter vanity of every 
thing under the sun is another. If a man wishes to 
influence my mind, he must assign considerations; 
and, if he assigns one or two which will weigh well, 
I seem impatient to stop him if he is proceeding to 
assign more. He lias given me a consideration, 
ami THAT suffices. The 'Night Thoughts* is a great 
boolc with me, notwithsianding its glaring Imper- 
fections it realizes death and vanity. And, because 
tills is the frame and habit of my own mind, my 
ministry partakes oi it; and must partalie of it« 
if I would preach naturally and from my heart." 

In surveying tlie personal character of Mr. Cecil, 
it remains to speak sooiewhat more folly of his in- 
tellectual powers. 

His IMAGINATION wasnot so much of the play- 
ful and elegant, as bold, inventive, striking, and in- 
stinctively judicious and discriminating. 

His TASTE In the sister arts of Painting, Poetry, 
and Music was refined, and his judgment learned. 
In has younger days he had studied and excelled in 
painting and music; and, though he laid tliem 
aside that he might devote all his powers to his 
work, yet tlie savor of them so far remained, that 
*1 have been witness innumerable times, both in 
public and private, to the felicity of his illustrations 
drawn from these subjects, and to the superiority 
tliat his intimate knowledge of them gave him over 
most persons with whom they happened to be 
brought forward. His taste, when young, was for 
Italian music; but, in his latter years, he was fond 
of the German style, or rather the softer Moravian. 
Anthems, or any pieces wherein the words were 
reiterated, he disliked, for all public worship 
especially, as they sacrificed the real spirit of devo- 
tion too much to the music. His feelings on this 
flyabject were exquisite. "Pure, spiritaal, subtinre 
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devotion^'' he would sftjr, "should be the seal of ptit>- 
lie mii«c^' He often lamented the introduction et 
any other style of architecture in places of worship, 
beside that which was so peculiarly appropriate, 
and which, because it was 8o» called up associa* 
tions best suited to the purposes of meeting. Ife 
said most strikingly<^^*I never enter a Gothic 
church, without baling myself impressed witJh 
something of this idea«^«Within these Walls has 
been resounded for centuries, by successive genera- 
tions, 'Thou art the l^ng of Glory, O Christ!* The 
very damp tiiat trickles down the walls* and the 
unsightly green that moulders upon the pillars, are 
£ar more pleasing to me from their associations^ 
than the trim* finished, classic, heathen piles of the 
present fastuon. 

His powers of comparison, analogy, and jtJDCf^ 
MfiNT have been rarely equalled. These had been 
exercised so long and with so much energy on idl 
the conditioos and relations around him**-on the 
word of God--on his own mind>*-on the historjr* 
opinions, passions, prejudices, and motives of mee 
in every age, and of every character and station-** 
on moral causes and eflects^^-^on every subject that 
can come within the gra^ of a philosophic mind«-» 
that the result was a wisdom so i>rominent an4 
commanding, that every man felt himself with a 
mind of the very first order both in capability and 
acquirement. In some cases, wherein my wishes^ 
perhaps, formed my opinions; and, trying to hide 
the truth from myself, i have asked his opinion as a 
confirmation of my own-— he has unmasked my^ 
heart to itself, by his wise and searching repUes. 
His decisions were more according to circumstances 
than in most men; and, when he gave them, it 
would generally be with a declaration that other cir- 
cumstances might wholly change the aspect of the 
thing; and he did this in such a manner«-^if I may 
judge by niy own case"— as often to make a qaan lo^ 
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flhbo«t hiiDf and bethink him^eK what a treachertms 
sod blind painty he had to transact with in his bosom. 

.Tq thoae who did not know him intimately, he 
mig^t sometimes appear to want a <^uickness of 
perception. The appearance of thistaculty isol^ 
ten assumed, where God has not given it. Where 
Remind does decide rapidly, its conclusions are 
jenerally partial and defective, in proportion to^ 
their rapidity. Intuition is not a faculty of the 
present condition of being, whatever it may be of 
that toward which we are advancing* He affected 
no such quality, yet he possessed more of it than 
most men. When he did not fully understand what 
was addressed to him, he said so; and hb mind was 
so familiar with the difficulty of discovering troth 
through the veils and shades thrown over her by 
prejiidice and self-love, that he did not hastily bring 
himself to think that he possessed yourfull meaning. 

His good sense and wisdom led him to avoid all 

PECULIARITY AND ECCSNTRICITT. He Wa« 

decidedly adverse to every tbing of this nature. 
«'When any thing peculiar appears/' he would say, 
"in ft religious man's manners, or dress, or furni- 
tare, this is supposed by the world to constitute his 
^efigion. A clergyman indeed is allowed by com* 
Bion consent, and indeed it is but decent in him, to 
have every thing about him plain and substantial 
rather than ornamental and fashionable.** 



Thb personal character of Mr. Cecil had 
• A manifest influence on his MINISTERIAL. Wi^ 
find him frequently accounting for those views and 
^eiings which prevailed in his ministry, bf% ref- 
erence to his constitntion and his early history. 

HiSSEVTIMXMTS OK THE MINISTERIAL OF- 
FICE are scattered through his writings, as this 
was ever present to his mind. Wherever he was, 
and whatever was his eritployment, he was always 
the Christian minister, H^ was ever on the watch 
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to do the work of an Evangelist, and to make /till 
proof of hiB ministry. 

I have collected together his thoughts on this 
subject in some sections of hig "ReTOains:" and I 
think it impossible that any young minister should 
read these thoughts, without imbibing a higher es- 
timation of his sacred office. More will be found on 
these points in the following views of his ministerial 
Character gathered from his own lips. 

These views were most striking and sublime. 
*'A minister is a Levite. In general, he has, and he 
is to have, no inheritance among his brethren. 
Other men arenotLevites.They must recurto means, 
from which a minister has no right to expect anf 
thing. Their affairs are all the little transactions 
of this world. But a minister is called and set apart 
for a high and sublime business. His transactions 
are to be between the living and the dead — between 
heaven and earth; and he must stand as with wings 
on his shoullders. He must look, therefore, for 
every thing in his affairs to be done for htm and 
before his eyes. I am at a loss to conceive bow a 
minister, with right feelings, can plot and contrive 
for a living. If he is told that there is snch a thin^ 
for him if he will make such an application, sind 
that it is to be so obtained and so only, all is well — 
but not a step farther. It is in vain, however, to 
put any man on acting in this manner, if he be not 
a Levite in principle and in character. These 
must be the expressions of a nature communicated 
to him from God — a high principle of faith beget- 
ting simplicity. He must be an eagle towering 
toward heaven on strong pinions. The barn-door 
hen mast continue to scratch her grains out of the 
dunghill." 

He thought that the life of a minister, with respect 
to worldly affairs, ought to be, peculiarly above 
C that of other men, a lite of faith. It was his max* 

im, to lay otit no money unnecessarily— and, witH 
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this pmdple, he regarded his ^urse as in God's 
hand, and found it like the barrel of meal and the 
cruse of oil. He confessed that he eould advise 
this conduct in no case but in that of a Christian 
minister, who was a wise and prudent, as well as a 
right-hearted manager c^ his affairs. His habit 
was, to^be the child of simplicity and faith—act- 
ing as a servant of God, on those principles which 
he judged most suitable to his character and station. 
He had exalted ideas of ministerial author^— 
not the authority- which results merely from office, 
but from office united with personal character— -not 
the claims of priestly arrogance, but the claims of 
priestly dignity. "I never choose to forget that I 
am a PRIEST, because I would not deprive mysel£ 
of the right to dictate in my ministerial capacity. 
I cannot allow a man, therefore, to come to' me 
merely as a friend, on his spiritual affiiirs, because 
« I should have no authority to sa^ to him *Sir, you 
must do so and so.* I cannot suffer my best fnends 
to dictate to me in anv thing which concerns my 
ministerial duties. I have often had to encounter 
this spirit; and there would be no end of it, if I did 
not check and resist it. I plainly tell them that 
they know nothing of the matter. I ask them if it is 
decent, that a man immersed in other concerns 
should pretend to know my affairs and duties, bet« 
ter than myself, who* as they ought to believe» 
make them the study of my life. I have been dis- 
gusted—deeply disgusted — at the manner in which 
some men of flaming religious profession talk of 
certain preachers. They estimate them just as 
Gar rick -would have estimated the worth ot play* 
ers, or as Handel would have ranged an orchestra. 
*Such an one is clever— he is a master'— Clever!— a 
master! — Worth and character and dignity are of 
no weight in the scale." 

These views are just and noble; and they are 
suited to his own great mind, and the entire liold 
4 
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ivhidihisfiAce had onkts Hetrt. Bat-4iiteoms 
with hb whole soul to that injunctioB* Miditatt on 
these thtnga, give thyelf wholly to fto«— it may 
be doubted whether he ^ not sometioies challeage 
to his ofilce more respect than the party ooncemed 
could be expected to allow due, 

Mr. Cecil's prsparation and trainiw<» 
FOR THIS EXALTED OFFiqE Kavo been already- 
spoken of in the view of his personal character. 
This was, as has been seen, of no common kind. 

His qUALIFlCATIONS FOR^THE niSCBAROC 

OF THE MiHiSTRT Were pecuUar. The great 
natural powers which God had given him» were 
moulded and matured by the training and discipline 
through which he was led, and were consecrated )ay 
grace to the service of his Master. It will not be 
requisite to recapitulate what has been said on this 
subject. I idiall here ^>eak only of those qualifica- 
tions which were more appvof^riate lohhii as a 
public teacher. 

His LEARNING coRSisted moi« in the knowledge 
of other men's ideas, than in an accurate acauaint- 
ance with the niceties of the languages. Yet he 
was better acquainted with t^ese, than many who 
devote a disproportionate time to thte acquisition. 
His incessant afipUcation, chie^ by candle-light, 
when at Oxford, to the study of Greek, of which 
he was enthusiaad^l^ fond, brought on an almost 
total loss of s^ht fbr six months. He had deter- 
mined to become a perfect master of the niceties of 
that refined and tjoble language. The counsel, 
however, which he received from Dr. Bacon, and 
which is recorded in his ^Remains," under the 
head of ^'Miscellaneous Remarks on the Christian 
Ministry," put him on proportioning his attention 
more according to the future utility of hHi pursuits 
than he had been accustomed ta "I was struck 
with his advice," he said. **I had an unsettled sort 
of religion, but enough to make me see and choo«» 
the trut h whiQ)i he set before me." 



Boilt^ fttid extetaire w&s Mi*. Cebirs ttaX leam-^ 
ing, that there trere &o iitipot tant points, in moralt 
or feligion, ola ivhich he had not read the best au^ 
th<>rs, wA lA^e up his mind on the most mature 
deltfieration; tiorcdiildanjr topic be started in his* 
tocy or|)hUdSophy, on subjects of art or of science* 
wii^ which he was not f<nind more generally ac- 
qoAffttiftd than other men. But, i^hile he could lay 
these parts of leikrning under contribution to aid 
him In hi^ one object of impressing truth on tnan, 
he was a master in the leaminj^ which is more pecu'^ 
liarly appropriate to his profesMon. He was so 
much in the habit of dally reading the Scriptures in 
the orighials, thatf as he told me, he wetot to this 
employ naturally and insensibly. He limited him- 
self to no staled quantity; but, as his time allowed,- 
he read one or two, and sometimes five of six 
chapters ^aify. 

Mr. Cecil had tHS l>«wiE:ft or fiifceitiKG aki> 
Ht£s£lttiif^ At*T£t(rTio)ff above most men. All 
hts effort was directed, first to engc^e attention, and 
then to r^ay it^^tto allure curfio^ty, and then to 
gratify tt. 

Till th« at^ent^on was gained he felt that nothing 
could be effected on the mind. Sometimes he would 
havti recourse fo unntuai methods, suited Indeed ta 
hb audhoryi to awaken and %% their minds^ •*! 
^as once ptieaching,'' he said, *% Charity Sermon 
where the congregation was very large, a|id chiefly 
of the tower jbrder* I found it impossible, by my 
nimal method of preaching, to gain dietr attention. 
It was in the alternobn, and my hearers seemed to 
ifieet nothing In my preaching, which was capable 
of rousing them out ^ the stupefaction of a full din- 
ner.^ Some lounged, and some turned their back^ 
on the. 'I Mtrst nx^t A*rt£^tlo}r,' I said to 
itiywlf. •! wttL be heard.^-«-The case was des- 
perate; and, in despair, I sought a desperate rem-^ 
edy. I exclaimed atood* *Last Monday mommg a 
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man was hanged ai^ TybufD*— ^iwtaiitly the hs^ of 
tjvngs was changed! All was silence and expecta- 
Ibn! J caught their ear, and retained it thrcmgki 
the Sermon. This anecdote leads me to observe 
that Mr. Cecil had, in an unusual degree, the tal** 
ent of adapting his ministry to his congregation* 
While he was, for instance* preaching on the same 
day at Lothbury, at St. John's morning and after- 
noon, and at Spitalfields in the evening— he found 
four con^^regations at these places* in many res-> 
pects» quite distinct from one another; and yet he 
adapted his preaching, with admirable skill, to 
meet their habits of thinking. 

But when he had gained the attention, he was 
ever on the watch not to weary it. He seemed to 
have continually before his eyes the sentiments of 
our great critic and moralist:* '*Tediottsness is 
the most fatal of aU faults: negligences or errors 
are single and local, but tediousness pervades |he 
whole: other faults are censured* and forgotten; but 
the power of tediousness propagates itself. Ha 
that is weary the first hour, is more weary the sec- 
ond; as bodies &rced into motion, contrary, to their 
tendency, pass more and more slowlv throi^h ew- 
try successive interval. of space. Mr. Cecil 
would say, ** You have a certain quantity of atten- 
tion to work on: make the best use of it while it 
lasts. The iron will cool, and then nothing, oi, 
worse than nothing, is done. If a preacher will 
leave unsaid all vain refietUions^ and W|^tch against 
undue length in bis entrance and width in his dis- 
cussion, he may limit a written sermon to half an 
hour and one from notes to forty minutes; and this 
time he should not allow himseU to exceed, except 
on special occasions." 

His POWER OP ILLUSTRATION was fctit %n4 
versatile. His topics were ciiiefly taken fi^m Scrip* 
ture and from lite. His manner of illustrating his 

* Lives of the Po^tt, vol iB, p. 95^ 



stUjcdUb ^ 86r^tei«iEilCMRplei, was tlul tamt fiiH 
ii^ed I hiive ever heard. Tfaef w«re never intro* 
doeed violeiiklx or abciiptljr; but bis matter was so 
»iM^ded in f>re|»aratieii for them, by a £ew weH*> 
turned sentence^, that the Uketratioa seemed to 
1^ f>kKed ia the Sca^mife idftvost §w ihfe si^e of 
tbe^lloarihe. The general features ci the chartte-> 
ter er hktor)r were left in the back-groufid» add 
thoce only which were a^nopiiate to the matt^ in 
hand were brought forwardt aad were thas {>re^ 
snvted with greaA force to the mind . His talent in 
diatrtmiaatiiigtheBtiiki&g fiMktures^ and conaectmg 
Uiem with^is matter^ was so peculiar, thatthehts^ 
tones of Abraham, of laeob, of David, and of St^ 
Paul, seeitned in his hands to be ever knew, and to 
he exhaastless treasures of iUustralion* 

The turn both of hb mind and of his esEperience 
seemed to 4eid him to this method. What he did« 
therefore* with ^ease and feeling, k was natural 
should be done frequently; and, accordingly I haxe 
scarcelK ever hieard a sermon from him in whii^h 
there wepe not ^Fe|»eated exercises of: this peculiar 
talent^ and in seme sermons almost the eatire sub- 
jeot has been treated in this manner* 

This taient of filustrating his subjects^ and par^ 
ticularly of sei^g iaddentsloF improvement, gav» 
aa edge to his wise admonitikms in private; and fix* 
ed them deep in the memory. Riding with a friend 
in a very windy dsi,yt the dust was so troublesome, 
that his Companion wished they were at their jour- 
ney's end, wnere they might ride in the fields free 
from dust: and this wish he repeated more 4khan 
once while on the road. When they reached the 
fields, the fK«s so telzed his friend's horse, that he 
could scarcely keep his seat on the saddle. On his 
bitterly xoxhplaining, "Ah! Sir," said Mr. Cecil, 
••when you were in Uie road the dust was your only 
trouble, and all your anxiety was to get into the 
fields: you forgot that the fly was there! Now this 
•4 
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is a true piotdre of hiHiuui life; and yoa will fhid it 
so in all the ctianges you make in fioture. We know 
the trials of our present situation; .but the next wtU 
have trials, and perhaps worse, though they may be 
of a difibrent kind." 

At another time, the same friend said :he should 
esteem it a favor, if he would tell him^if any tting^ 
which he might in future see in ht»' conduct which, 
he thought improper. **Well, Sir!*' he said, >**many 
a man has directed the watchman to call him eftrly 
in the morning, and has then appeared very anx*» 
ions lor his coming early; bat the watchman has 
come before he has been ready for hifn! I have 
seen many people very desirous of being: told their 
fauks; but I have seen verjr few who wec^ pleased 
when they received the information. > Uo|rever» I 
like to receive an invitation, and I have no reason 
to suppose you will be displeased till I see it so. I 
shall therefore remember that you have asked 
for it." 

His sTTi/K, particulariy in preaching and in free 
conversation, was easy and natural. If he ever la- 
bored his expression, it was in search of emphasis^ 
rather than precision— of words which would pene« 
trate the soul, rather than round his period and 
float in the ear. He considered that vigorous con* 
ceptions would clothe themselves in the fittest ex- 
pressions— 

y erbaqcie proritsm rem non invita seqttentnr. 

Or, as Milton has admirably said— **True eloquence 
I find to be none, but the serious and hearty love of 
truth: and that, whose mind soever is Cully pos- 
sessed with iT fervent desire to know good thmgs» 
and with the dearest charity to infuse the knowl- 
edge of them into others, when such*a man 
WOULD SPEAK, his words, like so many nimble 
and airy servitors, trip about him at command, and, 
in well-ordered files, as he wouW wish, fall aptly 
into their own places." 
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Hb written stfle bas less ease than that of his 
conversation or pre^hing. He excelled rather in 
strong intoittve sense, than ?n a train of arguments; 
and more in €he liveliness of his thoughts, than ia 
their arrangement. He would put down his thoughts 
as they arose— often at separate times, and as sug- 
gestA by the occasion — and was not always nice in 
rejecting obsolete expressions, or antithesis in sense. 
This occasioned a want of fiow and ease in many 
parts of his wtittngs, which «as obviated by the 
warmth of conversation or prewhing. 

IxpaEssioK was the leading feature of hismin* 
istry. Perhaps the information conveyed by it 
to the mind was not suf&dentiy systematic and mi* 
nute. H^ had seen so mnch the evil of spending 
the preacher's tune in doctrinal statements, that 



possibly there was some deficiency in this respect in 
his own practice. When, indeed, he had to intro- 
duce religion to his congregations at St. lohn*s or 
Chd>ham, on his first entering on those charges^ he 
dealt with them as a people needing information on 
first principles: but my remark appues to the habit 
and coarse of iiis ministry. For, however true it is, 
that, when a inan becomes a serious reader of God's 
word, he must grow in the knowledge of the truth; 
yet many will still read theBible with an inctiscriml* 
nating mind, unless their minister's statements give 
them, not only a lucid general view of doctHaes» 
but somewhat of a systematic and connected view; 
and not a few-<*buried in the cares of the worlci— 
will derive all their notions of the system of divine 
troth from what tliey hear in public. 

Mr. Cecil wrote and spoke to mankind. He dealt 
with the bushiess and bosoms of men. An energy 
•f truth prevailed in his ministry, which roused the 
conscience; and a benevolence reigned in his spirit, 
which seized the heart: yet I much question whether 
the prt: vailing effect of his preaching was not deter- 
mination grounded on conviction and abmxra- 
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TidN^raikcettiaiioii %u^r^w, Wlfetn iit perfect 

health aiid spirits, joid. niji^s^r ol bis subject, lus 
eioquence was Ikufilied ml stf^log: ^wt, thou|^ 
there was often a tsettdemesi whkh awakened <$Dr* 
renpoBdiog teelmfpi in the hearer* fet to eioq tt eace 
"wanted that vehemeat pasaon whiclv overpowers 
aad carries away the mm6s eC others, * 

Thisis thegreat gpfcretfof getting hold df fheheatt. 
But as not ranch ^ the iitipassioned emcred into 
the compost^jon <sf hi^ natwe, and he vas at the 
samfe tii:ne^pre-«roineTrt in getlias and jcidgmeiit, it 
could not but follow that ahmIhatio* should af- 
fect the hearer more frequently than stroitg 
FE ELIK« . A ff lend has told me that he has often 
lostthe heftcfitof the truth which Mr. Cecil has ut- 
tered, in adwiratioh of the exquisite manner In 
which it was conveyed. And I have again and 
»gam detected -^is in myself; and found I have 
been watchnig eagerly for wliat would ftkll next 
from htnPh not In the spirit of a ^e^-htfrn bake thut 
de^inea the sintetemWk ^ the tvord that I fMght 
'^rmio thereby ^ but for the graiiftcation of a merital 
voluptuousnJsss. I desire no one will suppose that 
I impnte tf% him any of* the studied attifices of elo- 
quence. No nran songbt more than he did, that his 
Jsearers' fiUth ^houid wor stand in ike ^u4sdotn of 
nten^ but in thefumer of God. No tnan iworo sin- 
«erely aimed to hav« his speech and Mi fireacking^ 
7io( with enticing worda of nutn*^ fofisdoin^ but in, 
demonatration ofthesftirit andt^Jiewercje^^ mon-' 
over^ brscduae thep'e&eher was «fl»if, h^ ^tiii taught 
the fuojftk knowitdgei yc«»AeGAVE «oo» h££d, 
eitd sovoBt* otTT, and set ik ohder the messages 
of divine mercy. The preacher %<moTSiT to fin© 
auT aecefltabSa wordSy yet that vfkich una* wntten 
«Wf* u/irightt ^te;^ word» of truth. He could not 
hut treat his^utjec^ in this exqai^te maQner^while 
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is taste, h» genhis^ iwdto> nature rernsmed: >yet 
this could not but be sanctified to his Mastt^r'g hon- 
or, wMle he retained the perfect integrity, the deep 
conviction, and the siog^ness of eye which his 
Master had given him. That it was the farthest 
possible from trick and artifice might be seen in 
his mo&t familiar cooversation; where his manner* 
when he w«s fuily called out, was exactly what it 
was in the pulpit. His mind grasped every subject 
furmly^ his imagination clothed it with images — em- 
bodied it— gave it life*— called up numberless asso- 
ciations and illustrations: it was reaUzed: it was 
present to him: his taste and judgment enabled 
him to seize it in the most strii^ing points of view. 
^*His apprehensions of religion," Mr. Wilsou 
most justly observes, **w£R£ guano and ele- 
vate jo. His fine poweirs, governed by divine 
grace, were exactly calculated to seize all the 
grandeur of the Gospel. The stupendous magni'>> 
tude of the objects which the Bible proposes to 
man, the incomparable sublimity of eternal pursuits, 
the astonishing scheme of redemption by an incar- 
nate Mediator, the native grandeur of a rational 
^' and immortal being stamped with the impress uf 
£ God, the fall of this being into sin and poverty and 
* meanness and guilt, his recovery by grace to more 
than his original dignity in the love and service of 
his Creator, filled all his soul. He seemed often to 
labor with an imagination occupied with his noble 
theme. He felt, and he taugiu» that no other sub- 
ject was worthy the consideration of man. In com- 
parison with it, he led his auditors to condemn and 
trample on all the petty objects of this lower world. 
Ita meanness, its uncertainty, its deceit, its vanity, 
ks vexation, its nothingness, he set fully in their 
view. He even made them look down with a gen- 
erous concern on those who were buried in its in* 
terests,and who fi>rgot, amidst the toys of children » 
the real business of lUe.^' 
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of simplicity, Vtvacitf^ tuid efieol. l^bat* forin-^ 
stance, on the **p0Wier of Faith»** 

His covKTEKAsrc«« tbou^ ndt modelled ako* 
gather after the ertiticial rules of beaitty, beamed^ 
in aiAmated conversmtion and in the fnilpU, with tke 
beautf of a great and noble miad^ Dignitf and be« 
nevolence were stFong^^ {>ooirtrafed Uiete« The 
variety of Its eicpreseion wai admirable: nor eouldi 
an3r one feel tke fuU force of tke soul which he 
threw into his disco«rses« if tkisesipression was con- 
cealed from him by distance ot situation. His Ati- 
Tlon was graoe&d and iorcible: latterly, owing 
perhaps to his increasing infirmities and almost nn^^ 
interrupted paih, it disoov^ered^ I thinks some toA- 
straint and waat of ease. 

There was a FAMu.KAitiTy and ikii AuTaoie* 
i>tr in his manner, whioh to strangers sonnetiineft 
appeared dogmatissn. His manner wte« in trufeh, 
Itli^ that of noother man. It was altogether ot%« 
inal; and, because it was ori^nal, it aometiflies t^<» 
fended tho&e who had no other idea of manner than 
of that to which they had been accustomed. ¥et 
even the prejudiced could hot hear htfti with indif^- 
ference. There was a dignity and command, a 
decision and enet^y, a knowledge of the heart and 
tlie world, an uprightness of mkid and a desire to 
do good» and all this united with a tenderness and 
aOection> which few could witness mthottt seme &« 
vorabte impressions* 

His most striking sermons were generally thoise, 
which he preached from very short texts, saoh as^M^ 
My t9ul hangeth&n thee*^^U my freih sftrmgn art 
ir^ thee*"^ hordl teack mt thy vfoy-^^i^ tjSf 4my 
f>, «o skull thy 9trength he. In these sermons, tliw 
whole subject had prcbaUy^ struck kirn aft once; 
and what conies in this way is generally found to be 
more natural aaid forcible, than v^hat the m hid is 
obl^ed ^ excogitate by its own laborious efforts. 



A»tb^ siil4oGlgvaiv«(Hilof the rtateof the mind at 
tbe lime, tbore is tliat degree of aifinity belweeti 
theqa w.hic& OQcaision^ the mind to seize it forciblVj» 
aind to dotbe it with vivid colors. A train of the 
iBost fiatural a69Qc|atioii8 presents itself, as one link 
draws with It its kindred Unks. The attention la en* 
^gedr^the mind is ^onoentrated— scripture ami 
life present themselves without effort, in the most 
natural relatioa^ which they bear to the subject 
that has lull possesion of the man, and oomposiiion 
becomes easy, and even interestmg. 

It was a frequent, and a very useful method with 
bUn, to open and explain his s^bjept in a very brief 
iiianaer, and then to draw inlereiices from it; which 
inferences fofmed the great body of the sermon, and 
were rather matters oi a9PII£SS to the cdnscien-* 
ces andhear^ of his hearers* thanol 9|scussiox; 
80 that the whde sqijject was a kind of application. 
This seems to me to have been his most effective 
manner of preaching. Take an instance: Ma^. 
KvnU 2Q. I. ExFLAiK the words, II. Raise from 
them two or thf^e as »f Aans: Contemplate 1. The 
Glory and Godhead of our Master: 2. The honor 
^ which He puts on His house andHhe assembly ef 
His Siaintfi: 3. Th^ priviieee oi being eae of Chrtst'6 
servanu whom He wHl meet: 4. The obligations 
lying on such servaats*>*-^''4a^ nmnner cffiersom 
ought auck tQ kfi 

He was remiu^liably (Servant of character. 
When I have asked his opinion of a person, he has 
fi«qaeatly surprised me with juieh a ixxM and aecu- 
rate delineation of him» as he covild have obtained 
oiBly by very patient and penetrating observation. 
The reason of this appeared, when I learnt that it 
•v^qs his custom in his sermon notes, when hewt»hed 
i^-desAribe a particular (ihari^cter, not to put down 
it5 chief features as they occurred to-^s mind from 
th^ general observations which be had made on 
niea; but he w«Nld -p>^t down the ini^ of 
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pereon's name, with whom he waft well acquahitod» 
and who stood in his mind as the representative of 
that class of characters. He had nothing to do 
then, when he came to enlarge on that part of his 
subject, but strongly to realise to himself the per- 
son in question, smd he would draw a much more 
vivid picture of a real character than he covM 
otherwise do.* 

Mr. Cecil was hot himself led to the knowledge 
of Grod through great terrors of conscience: his 
ministry did not> therefore, so much abound in de- 
lineaticms of the working and malignity of sin, as In 
those topics which grew out of his course of expe- 
rience; nor did he enter frequently or largely into 
the details of the spiritual conflict. He was htmaeftf 
drawn to God, and subdued by a sense of divine 
mercy and friendship: he was led, therefore, to* de- 
tail largely the transactions of the believing mind 
with God, in the exercise of dependance and sub- 
mission. 

He was more aware than most men of the i}iF<*> 

riCULTY or BRfVGING DOWN THE TRUTH TO 
THK COMPREHENSION OF THE MASS OF HEAR- 
KRS. 

A young minister may leave College with the best 
Iheoiy in the world, and he may take with him 
jnto a country parish a determination to talk in the 
language of simplicity itself; but the actual capacity 
to make himself understood and fislt is so far re- 

* LaTftter tomevhere mentions tin admirable praotiee of 
his own, which vanied our friend*« principle into conatant 
use in bis ministry. He fixed on eerlain persons in his edn- 
gregation, whom he eonsidepec} as repr«sc^tati?es of the re- 
spective classes into which his hearers might be properly 
divided— amounting^ as I recollect, to sstek. In composing 
his discourses, he kept each of these persons steadily in hia 
eve; and labored so to mould his subjects as to meet the ease 
or every one— by which incomparable rule he rendered him- 
aejf bt^Uigible and iateffesting to aU cliMes of his fioek. . 
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tnoved ftom his former habits, that it is only to be 
acquired by experience. Hear how wisely Mn 
Cecil vftott to a young friend about to take orders: 
-^'*I advised him, since he was so near his entrance 
into the ministry, to lay aside all other studies for 
the present, but the one I should now recommend 
to him. I would have him select some veiy poor 
and uninformed persons, and pay them a visit. ^ 
His object should be to explain to them, and demon- 
strate to them the truth of the solar system. He 
should first of all set himself to make that system 
perfectly intelligible to them, and then he should 
demonstrate it\o their full conviction against, all 
that the followers of Tvcho Brahe or any one else 
*could say against it. He would tell me it was i^'- 
possible: they would not understand a single term, 
impossible to make them astronomers! And shall 
it be thought an easy matter to make them under- 
stand redemption?" 
He gave the following account of his habit of 

PREPARATION FOR THE PULPIT:— 

"I generally look into the portions of Scripture 
appointed by the church to be read in the service^ 
of the day. I watch too, for any new light which 
may be thrown on passages in the course of read- 
ing, conversation, or prayer. I seite the occasions, 
furnished by my own experience— my state of mind . 
»— my family occurrences. Subjects taken up in this 
manner are always likely to meet the cases and 
wants of scrnie persons in the congregation. Some- . 
times, however,! have. no text prepared; and t; 
have found this to arise generally from sloth: I go 
to work: this is the secret: make it a business: some- 
thing will arise where least expected. 

"It is important to begin preparation early. If • 
it is driven off late, accidents may occur which may 
prevent due attention to the subject. If the latter 
days of the week are occupietl, and the mind driven 
into a corner, the sermon will usually be raw and 

5 
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UDdigested. Take time to reject what ought to be 
rejected, and to supply what ought to be supplied. 

*'It is a favorite metllDd with me^to reduce the 
text to some point of doctrine. On that topic I 
enlarge, and then apply it. I like to ask myself— 
*What ate jr6U doingr— What is your aim?* 

"I will not foretel my own views by first going to 
rommentators. I talk over the subjebt ^o myself: I 
write down all that strikes mes ana then I arrange 
what Is written. After my plan 1^ settled, and my 
mind has exhausted its stores* then I would turn to 
some of my great Doctors to see if I am in no error: 
but I find it nece^ary to reject many good things 
which the Doctors say: they will, tell to no good 
effect in a sermon. In truth, to be effective, we mosti. 
draw more from nature and less from the writings 
of men: we must study the book of Providence, the 
book of nature, the heart of man, and the book of 
God; we roust read the history of the world: we 
inust deal with matters of fact before our eyes." 

In respect to mechanical preparation, Mr. Cecil 
was in the habit of using eight quarto pages, on 
ivhich he put down his main and subordinate divis* 
ions, with such hints as he thought req^uisite. These 
notes, written m an open and legible manner, such 
as his eye cou^ld catch with ease, he put into one of 
the portable quarto Bibles, of which several editions 
were printed in the xviith century^ in a good type* 
but, in consequence of the closeness and excellence 
.of the paper, sisch as bind up in a very compact 
^ke^ Of these editions there are some*" which are 
^pritft!ed page for page with one another: and one 
<^j^se editions. Mr. Cecil was in the constant 
kab)t of H^ing, both in public and in private, from 



- * i bacre eoMkpared foar of these Bible>» viz* Ftekf s. Loo- 
.don, l&Cl-— Haye's, Camb. 1670, aodabothatof 1677««aDd 
^ixik% CiOf&k vilhout date. 
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tbe medianical asbVance afforded to him in turn- 
ing to passages from the recollection of the part of 
the page in which they occurred. 

It will be interesting to hear Mr. Cecil's own 

ACCOlTNt OF His MANNER OF COMMENCING 

ur-s ministry; as it notices mistakes from which 
he was not only early but most effectualfy delivered, 
and his remarks on them may affbttl a serious cau- 
tion to others. 

^l s(st put/* be said, "with levity in the pulpit. It 
was above two years before I could get the victory 
over it, though I strove under sharp piercings of 
conscience. My plan was wrong. I had bad 
counsellors. 1 thought preaching was only enter- 
ing the pulpit, and letting off a sermon. I really 
imagined this was trusting to God, and doing the 
thing cleverly. I talked with a wise and pious 
man on the subject. .*There is nothing,' said he, ^likc 
appealing to facts.' We sat down, and named 
names, we found men in my habit disreputable. 
This first set my mind right. I saw such a man ipight 
sometimes succeed: but I saw, at the same time,' 
that whoever would succeed in his general interpre- 
tations of Scripture, and would have his mimstry 
that of a workman that needeth not to be ashamed 
«-4nust be a laborious man. What can be pr'oduc- 
ed by men who refuse this labor? — a few raw no- 
tions, harmless perhaps in themselves, but false as 
stated by them. What then should a young minis - 
ter do?— >Hi8 o(l}ce says, *Go to your books. Goto 
retirement. Go to prayer.'-f-*No!' says the enthu- 
siast, *Go to preach. Go and be a witness!'— A 
witness!-p-of what?— He don't know!" 

Thus qualified by nature, education, and grace 
— ennched by his various manly acquisitions— and 
matured by experience, he appeared in ^he pulpit 
unquestionably as one of the first preachersrr-pei;-, 
}^ps the viery fy^t pr^aphef-rof ^is time, 
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He was sivcerelt attached to the 
CHURCH OP £NGLAND,both by principle and feel- 
ing— to her ORDER and DECORUM. He entered 
into the spirit of those obligations^ which lay on him 
as a clergyman; and, looking at general conseqnea* 
IKS, would never break through the order^aad dis- 
dpiine of the church, to obtain any partial, local, 
and temporaiy ends. 

In the more pritate exercise of his pastoral 
offiise, as a counsellor and friend, he manifested 
great faithfulness, tenderness, and wis* 

VO'U. 

In proof of this I might appeal to what is said in 
the ^'Remains," on the subject of ^^visiting deaths- 
beds.'' I shall here subjoin a few more illustratums 
of this part of his character. 

An interview was contrived between hiiQ and a 
noble lady, by some of her relations. She began to 
listen to the aflTairs of religion. Her ^fe had bee% 
gay and trifling. She knew that he understood her 
situation; and she began to introduce her case by 
saying that she supposed he thought her a very con- 
temptible and wicked creature. '*No, Madam, I 
do not look at you in that view. I consider that 
you have been a wanderer; pursuing happiness in a 
mistaken road — an immortal being fluttering through 
the present short but important scene, without one 
serious concern for what Is to come after it is passed 
by. And, while others know what is to happen to 
them, and wait for it, you are totally ignorant of 
the subject" — **But, Sir, is it possible to arrive at 
any certainty with respect to a niture condition^*'-. 
**Why what little trifling scenes would occtmy your 
ladyship and myself, if we were confined to this 
small spot of a carpet, that is under our feet! The 
world is a little, mean, despicable scene in itself. 
But we must leave it; and can you suppose that we 
are left to step into another state, as into a dark 
abyss^-^iot knowing what awaits us there? No— 
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the next step I t^e from the world is not into a 
yc^ thatno one has explored—^ fathomless abyss 
*— a chaos of clouds aix| darkness— rbut I knovtr ifhat 
it isr-I am assured of it." He said to me in i*eport* 
ingthis pooversation, *'I rested on this, and left it to 
work on her mind. I thought it better to defer the 
subject of thb assurance to try her, and I have rea- 
son to believe that she feels anxious for our next 
(xxasion of meeting, that she may hear how we can 
make but the grounds of our assurance." This is 
on^ amoilg many instances of the wise methods in 
which he acponimodatec!^ his in^truct|ot^s ^o t^i^ 
character. 

"Many of niy people," he said, **and especially 
females, talk thus to me— *I am under continual 
distress of mind. I can lay hold of no permanent 
ground of peace* If I seem to get a little, it is soon 
gone again. I am out at sea, without compass ov 
anchor* My heart sinks. My spirit faints. My 
i^nees tremble. All is dark above, and all is hor- 
ror beneath.'-r*And pray what is your mode of 
life?' — 'I sit by myself. — *In this small room, I sup- 
pose, and over your firc^'— *A considerable part of 
my time.'— * And what time do you go to bed.^'Txe'I 
camiot retire till two or three o'clock in th,^ qiom- 
ing.'-r*And you lie late, I suppose, v\ the nxorning^' 
— *Frequently.'-:r-*And pray what else can you ex- 
pect from this mode of life, than a i^l^xed and un- 
strung systemrr^n^, of course, a ^^nd enfeebled, 
anxious, and disordered? I i^ide^stand your case. 
God seems to have qiialiiied m^ to understand it, 
by especial dispens^ions. l^y'naturaldisi^ositioti 
is gay, volatile, spirited! ^yfj i?^^tu>*^ would never 
sink. But I have sometimes felt tjiy spult absorbed 
in horrible apprehensions, without any assignable. 
natural cause. I^erhaps it was necessary I should 
be suffered to feel this, that I might feci for others; 
for, certainly, no man can have any adequate, sym^ 
pa thy witf others, who has never thcie suffered ijim- 
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self. I can feel for you therefore^ while I tell you 
that I think the affair with you is chiefly physical^ 
I myself have brought on the same feelings by the 
same means. I have sat in my study till I have 
persuaded myself that the ceiling was too low to 
sutler me to rise and stand upright; and air and ex- 
ercise alone, could remove the impression from luy 
mind!" 

'His taking the charge of St. John's Chapel is 
the most important event of his life, as it appears 
to have been the sphere for which he waspeculi* 
arly raised up and prepared by Providence, 

The circumstances attending his establishment of 
a serious and devout congregation in this place, 
mark the strength and simplicity of his mind;>vhilc 
they may show the necessity under which such men 
^vill sometimes be brought, of acting for themselves, 
with perfect independence of the whole body of 
their brethren. 

These circumstances he related tp me as fol- 
low8:-~>'*Whcn I married J lived at a smair house 
at Islington, situated in the midst of a p;arden, for 
which I paid 14/. a year. My annual income was 
theri only 80/. and, with this, I had to support my- 
self, my wife, and a servant. I was tlien, indeed, 
minister of St. John's, but I received nothing from 
the place for several of the earlier years. When X 
was sent thither, I considered that I was sent to 
the people of that place and neighborhood. I 
tliought it my duty therefore, to adopt a system 
and a style of preaching which should have a ten- 
dency to meet their case. All which they had 
heard before, was dry, frigid, and lifeless. A high, 
haughty, stalking spirit characterised, the place. 
I was thrown among men of the world, men oS 
business, men of reading, and men of thought. I 
began, therefore, with principles. I preacacd 
on the divine authority of the sacred scriptui*es. 
I dissected Saurin's Sermons. I took th^ sinews 
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and subfitance of some of our most masterly wri- 
ters. I preached on such texts 2LB-^If ye believe 
not Moses and the Propheta^ neither will ye be- 
lieve t/iough one rose from the dead. I set myself 
to explain terms and phrases. My -chief object 
\vas under-ground work. But what was the con- 
sequence of this^ An outcry was raised agamst me 
throughout the religious world. It was said, that, 
at other places, I continued to preach the truth; 
but that, at St. John's, I was sacrificing it to my 
hearers. Even my brethren, instead of entering 
into my reasons and plan, lay on their oars. My 
protectress turned her back on me. I he^tateo, 
at first, to enter on so great a ^risk; but, with gran- 
jdeur of spirit, she told me she would put her for- 
tune oii tne issue: if any benefit resulted from it, 
it should be mine, and she would bear me harmless 
of all loss. ' She heard ine a few titnes, and then 
wholly withdrew herself, and even took away her 
servants. Some of them would now and then steal 
in; but, as they reported that they got Hio food,' 
the report did but strengthen the prejudices (^ their 
mistress. She could not enter into my motives. I 
was obliged to regard her conduct as Hussdid that 
of the man who was heaping the faggots round 
him, O aanqta simfiHdtasI* She could not calculate 
consequences,and was unmoved even when I placed 
my conduct in its strongest light-«**Caii you attri- 
bute any but the purest motives to mt? Ought not 
the very circumstances to which I voluntary sub- 
ject myself by adheriug to the plan you condeinii, 
to gain me some credit foi^ my intentions? Had 1 
preached here, in the manner I preached else- 
where, you know that the place would have been: 
crowded by the religious world. I should then 
have obtained from it an income of 200/. or 300/. a 

•Misprinted, in the fonner ediciopSi sancte simpficitas, 

J»' Jr. 
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year, whereas I now sit down with lifd^ or po ad- 
vantan^ from it* though I Y^^ye i^ family rising up 
about me; God sent me hither to preach to thi^ 
people, and to raise a- congregation ii^ this place; 
and I am proceeding in th%t system and way, which 
^eems to me best adapted under God to meet the 
states of this peq>le; 9^ while I am doing this, I 
bring en myself tes(iporal injury. I can nave no 
possible motiTe to sacrifie^ the truth t<\'a fpw blind 
Pharisees, who will never whHe I liye become my 
iriends.* 

*'I labored under this desertion ei-my friends fon 
a long time: it was about seven years, hefore af** 
fairs began to wear such an aspect, th^t my pr&s 
tectress and others allowed (hat matters haa cer- 
tainly turned out as diey could not have foreseen,. 
Several witnesses i«^up of ^ndojubted and authenr 
tie character, to testify th^ power of th^ grace of 
God. One circumstance will place the prejudi^^ 
whiehexisted agakist me in a strb^ ligh^t. A con* 
verted Jewess, who had been driven fro];n her fa- 
ther's house on account of her jsenUments, and wiaa 
a woman of great simplicity and devotion, infused 
to accompany a friend to S^. John's, UecaviK, as 
she said, she could not worship there spirtt^aUj^; 
and rather chose to $|>endthe anemoonati^f\g her 
friend's books; in which eniployment, I doi^bt not^ 
she worshipped God in the spirit, and was accept- 
ed of hinw For my own satis^tion, I wrote dowa 
at large the reasons on ijHilch I had forn^ed my 
conduct, for I was almost driven into n^ owS 
breast for support and justification. One friend,' 
indeed, stood by me. He saw my plan and entered 
fully into it; and said such strong things on the sub- 
ject as greatly confirmed my own mind. *The 
Church of Christ,' said he, *mnst sometimes bf^ 
sacrificed for Christ.' A cenain brother preached 
a charity sermon; and in such a style, that h^ 
seemed to say to me, *Were I here, you should 
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see how I would do the thii^/ What good he did. 
I know not; but some oi the evil I know» as several 
persons forsook the chapel, and assigned his ser* 
man as the reason; and odiers expressed them- 
^Ives alanaed at the idea of Methodism having 
crept into the place. It was ill-judged and unkind. 
He should have entered into my design^ or have 
been silent." 

About the middle of July, |80a, Mr. Cecil enter- 
^ on the Livings of Bisley and Chobham in 
Surry. A few weeks after this I viated him with 
oar dear and mutual fnend Dr. Fearon. 

Here I saw him in a quite different situation from 
any in which I had seen him before, and was not a 
liiUe curioi^ to remark the manner in which he 
would treat a sjBt of plain and homely villagers. 
Thoi^ he was repeatedly in great anguish during 
the day which we passed with him* yet his mind«in 
the intervals, was so vigorous and luminous that I 
have scarcely e^fer leathered so much from him in 
an equal jtin^e. 

On this occfisipn, among other things which are 
recorded in his '^Remains," he stated to us his. 
views and feelings respecting his new charge. 
**Bis>ey is a rectory. It if completely out of the 
world. The ^roiers in these parts are mostly occu- 
piers of their own land. They crowded round me 
when I first came, and were eager to make bar^ 
gains with me for the tythe* I told them I was 
ignorant of such matters,but that I would propose a 
measure which none of them could object to. The 
farmers of Bi^y should nominate three farmers 
qf Chobham parish; and whatever those three 
Chobham farmers should appoint me to receive, 
tiiat they should pay. This w^ putting myself 
into their power indeed, but the one grand point 
-with me was to conciliate their ipinds, and pave 
the way for the gospel in these parishes. And so 
far it answered my purpose. I had desired the 
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three farmers to throw the weight* hi dubious cases, 
into the fanner's scale. After we had settled the 
business, one of the three, to convince the Bislejr 
farmers dtat they had acted in the verf spirit of 
my diractions, pi^oposed to find n person who would 
immediatfl^ gmr them 50A a year for their bar- 
gain with me. This has-given them an idea that 
we act upon high and holy motives.*' 

What a noble tfalt Is this el hts up^i^t and 
disinterested mmdt C^e mig^t alm^t wiUi 
confidencie ptedii&t thatsixch an introduction iiAo 
his parishes was a presage of gttiat usefiilness. 
A mmister has no ri^ to wanton away the support 
of his fomily; but, fctaving secured that, whatever 
sacrifices he may make with such holy mollis as* 
these, will be abundantly fepaid; probab^ in lOie 
success of his ministry, certaiMy In his Master's 
aofMrobadon and the peace of his own' bosom. 
Those sacrifices "of what may be strictly his due, 
which a narrow and work^y man may refuse to 
makci though he entail discord and- feuds on hl^ 
parish, will be triftoi lo the mhid of ^ tru^ Chrisr 
thin minlseer. 

*'I thirdly thhik It likely that a mtn could have 
been received in a more friendly manner than I 
have been. About 500 people attend' at Ohobham, 
and SCO at Bisley. I find I can do any thing with 
them wh^ I am serious. A foptist preacher had 
been somewhere in the nei^berhood before { 
came. lie seem&t* have been wild and eccentric, 
and to have planted a pveju^ce in consequence of 
this in the people's minds^ who appear to have had 
no^ other notion of Metho&m than that it wait 
eccentricity. 

''While I am grave and serious they will allow 
roe ^ say or do any thmg. For instance; a fbw 
Sunday's since it rained so pr«figk)ttsly hard when I 
had finished my sermon at Btiriey, that I saw it was 
impracticable for any hody to leave the church, t* 
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then told tliei»eopie»tliftt as it vras Ukt^f to con- 
tinue for some time* wehad better emplc^ ourselves 
as well as we could* and so I would take up the sub* 
ject again. I did so; : and. thef listened to me read- 
ily iat another half-hour» though I had preached to 
.them three quarteys of aii;hour before 1 had con- 
cluded. AU this thfi^ bear, and think it notbhig 
strange; but one wild brotiier with ^ona eccentric 
sermon would do »e mone mischief tb«i I ^ould 
be able in many months^ cuce/' 

A very strong mtance' of personal attachment 
to him occurred soon after he tookChobham. A 
stranger was ob8ervedl:o attend chaicAi every Son- 
day ,and to leave the village immediately afte^ ser* 
vice was ovc)r. Every ,t6em face there was a phe- 
nomenon* and of course theapfiearaflceof this man 
led to enquiry. He was found to -be one of his 
hearers at St. J(^n*s«*Napoor» workiag-mafi, wh^m 
the advantages received nader his ministry had so 
knit to his pastor» that he found hims^ repaid for 
a weekly journey of fifty n^es. Mr. C* remon- 
strated wtth him on .the inracpedaeiH^ and impro- 
priety of thus 'Spending hb Sabbath, when the pure 
. word of Ood mif^be heard so jamch nearer home. 
, But we must approach the closing scene of this 
great man's life and labovs. # 

No touches need to be added to the affiecting 
picture which Mrs. Cecillias drawn of his gradual 
descent to the nmve^ I will only sobjoinhese some 
remarksonhis V4K.WS and FES^Li»GS wkh re- 
spect to that Go^>eix)f which he Iwd been so long 
an eminent and soccesrfulminisiter* . 

His VIEWS ofChmsManity.weremodiied* as has 
been seea by his constitntion and the ctrcom- 
stances of his life. His dispensation was to meet Sr 
particular class of heafers. He was fitted, beyond 
most men, to assert the reality, digni^, and glory 
of reltgion-*as contrasted with the vanity, mean- 
ness, and glare of the workU This sofagect he treat- 
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ed Hke a master. Men of the world felt that the^' 
were m the presence of their 8uperior--pof one who 
unmasked their real misery to themselves, and 
pursued them through all the false refuges of vain 
and carnal minds. 

While this was the principal character of Mr. 
Cedl's ministry for years, at that place for whidi 
he seems to have been specially prepared; yet he 
was elsewhere, with equal wiMon^, leading expe* 
rienced ChrisUans forward in their way to heaven: 
and, latteily, the habit of his own iiimd and the 
whole system of his ministry were manifestly 
ripening in those views which are peculiar to the 
Gospel. 

No man had a more just view of his own ministry 
than he had; nor could any one more highly value 
the excellence which he saw in others, though it 
was of a different class from his own. "I have 
been lately selecting," he said to me, ^'some of 
C— >'s letters for pubUcation. With the utmost 
difficulty, I have given some little variety . He be- 
gins with Jesus Christ, carries him through, and 
closes with him. If a broken leg or arm turns him 
aside, he sterns impatient to dismiss it as an intru- 
sive subject, and to get back again to his topic. I 
feel, as I read his letlers-^*Whyt you said this ii| 
the last sentence! What over and over again! 
What nothing else! No variety of view! No illus- 
tration!' And yet, I confess, that, when I have 
walked out andmy mind has been a good deal ex* 
ercised on his letters, I have caught a sympathy— 
*It is one jthmg, without variety or relief; but this 
one thing is a talism an!'<^I have raised my head 
—I have trod &rmlv<^my heart has expanded—I 
have felt wings! Men must not he viewed indis- 
criminately. To a certw degree Iproduce effect 
in my way, and with my vieWs. The utter ruin 
and bankruptcy of man is so wrought into my ex- 
p«ience» tint I handle ihis subject naturally. 
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Other men may use God^s more direct means as 
naturally as I can use his more indirect and col- 
lateral ones. Every man, however, must rather 
follow than lead his experience; though, to a cer- 
tain degree, if he finds his habits diverting him from 
Jesus Christ as the grand, prominent, only feature, 
he must force himself to choose such topics as shall 
lead his mind to him. I am obliged to subject 
myself to this discipline. I frequently choose sub- 
jects and enter into my plan, before I discover that 
the SAVIOR occupies a part too subordinate: I 
throw them away, and take up others which point 
tnore directly and naturally to Him," 

In his last illness, he spoke, with great feeling, 
on the same subject: "That Chrbtianity may be 
very sincere, which is not sublime. Let a man 
read Maclaurin's sermon on the Cross of Christ, 
and enter into the subject with taste and relish, 
what beggary is the world to him! The subject is so 
high and so glorious, that a man must go out of 
himself, as it were, to apprehend it. The apostle 
had such a view when he said / count all tMng9 
but loss for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ JesuB my Lord. I remember the time, even 
after I became really serious in religion, when 
I could not understand what St. Paul meant — not 
by setting forth the glory of Christ, but by talking 
of it in such hyperbolical terms, and always dwell- 
ing on the subject: whatever topic he began on, 
I saw that he could not but glide mto the same sub- 
ject. But I NOW understand why he did so, and 
wonder no more; for there is no other subject* 
comparatively, worthy our thoughts, and therefore 
it is that advanced Christians dwell on Jit tie else. 
I am fully pcrsuaded,that the whole world becomes 
vain and empty to a man, in proportion as be en- 
ters into living views of Jesus Christ." 

His FEELINGS on reUgion, as they respected hia 
aub?ni99i6n to the divine will, w^re admirably ex- 
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pressed by hin^«elf^— '^We arc servants, and we 
must not choose our station. I am now called to 
go down very low, but I must not resist. God is 
saying to me, *You have not been doing my work 
in my wayr you have been too hasty. Now sit 
down, and be content to be a quiet idler: and wait 
till I give you leave again to goon in your labors.^" 

In respect to his personal comfort, he had 
said— **I have attained satisfaction as to my state, 
by a consciousness of change in my own breast,, 
mixed with a consciousness of integrity. 

Two evidences are satisfactory to me:— 

1. A consciousness of approving God's plan of 
government in the Gospel. 

2. A consciousness, that, in trouble, I run to 
God as a child.'' 

These evidences Mr. C. illustrated even in his^ 
diseased moments before his death. On that af- 
flicling dispensation I shall make no remarks of my 
own, i^ I think nothii^ can be added to what my 
friend, his successor, has so welt said in the second 
ci his funeral sermons, and which is here subjoined: 

'^During the whole period of hts last illness, a 
space of nearly three years, the state of his mind 
fluctuated witn his malady. Everyone, who has 
had importunities of observing; the operation of 
palsy, knows, that, without destroying, or, properly 
speaking, perverting, the reasoning powers, it agi* 
tates and enervates them. Every object is pre* 
seated through a discolored medium. False pre- 
mises are assum^; and the mind is sometimes 
move than usually 4expert in drawing inferences 
accordingly. In a word, the whole system is de- 
ranged and shattered. An excessive care and ir- 
ritation and despondency are produced under the 
impression of which the sufferer acts every mo- 
ment, without being at all aware of the cause. His 
morbid anxiety is, besides, fixed on some inconsid - 
erable or ideal matter, which he mag^nifies and d5s- 



torts; ^hilst he fem^hs incapable of attends tot 
concerns of superior moment^ and any attempts to 
rectify his misapprehensions quicken the irritation* 
and increase the efiects of the disorder^ 

**Under this peculiar visitation it pleased God 
that our late venerable father should labor. The 
energy, and decision, and grandeur of his natural 
powers, therefore, gradually gave wa^, and a mor- 
bid feebleness succeeded. Vet even lA this afflict- 
ing state, with his body on one side almost lifeless, 
his organs of speech impaired, and his'judgment 
weakened, the spiritual dispositions of his heart 
displayed themselves in a vety remarkabte man- 
ner. He appeared great in the ruins of nature; 
and his eminently religious character manifested 
itself, to the honor of divine grace, in a manner 
which surprised all who were acquainted with the 
ordinary effects of paralytic complaints* The act- 
ings of hope were> of course, impeded; but the habit 
of grace which had been forming in his mind for 
tliirty or forty years shone through the cloud. At 
such a period mere was no room for fresh acquisi- 
tions. The real character of the man could only 
appear, when disease allowed it to appear at all, 
according to the grand leading habits of his life. If 
his habits had been ambitious, or sensual, or covets 
ous, or worldly', these tendencies, if any, would 
have displayed themselves: but as his soul had 
been long established in grace, and spiritual religion 
had been incorporated with all his trains of senti- 
ment and affection, and had become like a second 
nature, the holy dispoutions of his heart acted with 
remarkable constancy under all the variations of 
his illness: so that one of his oldest friends observ- 
ed to me, that if he had to choose ^he portion of 
his life, since he first knew him, in which the evi- 
dences of a state of salvation were most decisive, 
he should, without a moment's hesitation^ select the 
X>criod of his last distressing malady. 
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^'Throughout his illness, his whole mind, instead 
of being fixed on some mean and insignificant con- 
cern, was riveted on spiritual objects. Every other 
topic was so uninteresting to him, and even burden- 
some, that he could with reluctance allow it to be 
introduced. The value of his soul, the emptiness 
of the world, the nearness and solemnity of deatht 
were ever on his lips. He spent his whole time ia 
reading the Scripture, and one or two old divines* 
partiodarly Achbishop Leighton. All he said and 
did was as a man. on the brink of an eternal state. 

**His humility, also, evidently ripened as he ap- 
proadiied his end. He was willing to receive ad> 
vice from every quarter. He listened with anxiety 
to any hint that was offered him. His view of his 
own misery and helplessness as a sinner, and of the 
necessity cf being entirely indebted to divine grace, 
and being saved as the greatest monument of its 
efficacy, was continually on the increase. 

**His simplicity and fervor in speaking of the 
Savior^ were also very remarkable. As he drew 
nearer to death, his one topic was*^Je$us Christ; 
All his anxiety and care were centred in this grand 
point. His apprehensions of the work and glory of 
Christ, of the extent and suitableness of his salva- 
tion* and of the unspeakable importance of beii^ 
spiritually united to him, were more . distinct and 
simple, if possible, than at any period of his life» 
He spake of him to his family, with the feeling, 
and interest, and seriousness of the aged and dying 
believer. 

**His faith, also, never failed. I have heard 
him, with faltering and feeble lips, speak of the 
great foundations of Christianity with the fullest 
confidence. He said, he never saw so clearly tbe 
truth of the doctrines which he had been preaching, 
as since his illness. His view of the certainty and 
excellency of God's promises in Christ was un-^ 
shaken. 
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**Thc interest^ likewise, which he took in the 
access of the Gospel, was prominent. When his 
disease at all remitted. His own people lay near 
his heart; and, when a providence had occurred 
which he hoped would promote their benefit, he ex- 
pressed himself with old Simeon, *Lord, now lettest 
tboii tiiy servant depart in peace.' 

**The principal effect of his distemper was in 
throwing a cloud over his comfort; yet> In pro- 
ducing ihis« the spiritual tendency of his mind ap* 
peared. His diseased depression operated indeed, 
but it was in leading him to set a high standard of 
holiness, to bring together elevated marks of regen- 
tratioo, and to require decisive evidences of a 
^irit of faith and adoption. The acuteness of his 
judgment then ai^ed so strongly from these falise 
premises, that he necessarily excluded himself 
almost entirely from the consolation of hope. If t 
may be allowed a theological term— the objective 
acts of faith; those that related to the grand objects 
proposed in the Scriptures on the testimony of God, 
such as the work of redemption, the person of 
Christ, and the virtue of his blood, remained the 
same; nay, were ripened and strengthened as his 
disls(dution approached; but the subjective acts of 
faith; those which respected his own interest In 
these blessii^s, and which gave life to tlie exercises 
of hope; rose and sunk wkh his disease. He was 
precisely like a man oppressed by fit heavy weight; 
aathe load was lightened, he began to move and 
exert hhnself in his natuml manner: when the bur- 
den was increased, he sunk down again undet the 
oppression. 

•* About a year befbre his death, when his powers 
of mind had for a long time beitn debilitated, but 
still retained some remnants of their former vigor, 
his religiofus feelings were at times truly desirable. 
His intellectual powers were indeed too far weak- 
emtdibrjoy; but there was a resignation, a tran- 

*6 
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quillit/» a ripeness of grace, a calm and holy repose 
on the bosom of the Savior* that quite alarmed, if 
I may so speak, his anxious family, under the im- 
pression that there appeared nothing left for grace 
to do, and that he would soon be removed from 
them, as a shock of cam cometh in ita season, £vea 
when his disease had made still further progress, as 
often as the slightest alleviation v^as afforded hm, 
his judgment became more distinct, his morbid de- 
pression lessened,and he was moderately composed. 
It was only a few weeks before his dissolution that 
such an interval was vouchsafed to him. He thea 
spake with great feeling from the Sciptures, la 
family worship, for about half an hour; and dwelt on 
the love, and grace, and power of Christ with par- 
ticular composure of mind. I had the happiness of 
visiting him at this season. He was so much i*e- 
lieved from his disease, as to enter with me on gen^ 
eral topics relating to religion, and to give me 
Sonne excellent directions as to my conduct as a min- 
ister. In reply to various questions which I put 
to him, he spake to me to the following pur|)ort; 
*I know myself to be a wretched, worthless sinner' 
(the seriousness and feeling with which he spake I 
shall never forget,) *having nothing in myself but 
poverty and sin. I know Jesus Christ to be a glo>. 
I'iouB and abnigHty Savior. I see the full efficacy 
of his atonement and grace; and I cast myself en- 
tirely on him, and wait at bis footstool. I am 
aware that my diseased and broken mind makes me 
incapable of receiving consolation; but, I submit 
myself wholly to the merciful and wise dispensa- 
tions of God.' 

"One or two other interesting testimonies of the 
spiritual and devoted state of his heart may be here 
mentioned. A short time before his disease, he re- 
quested one of his family to write down for him in 
a book the following sentence; 'None but Christ, 
none but Christ, said Lambert dying at a? btakt*- 
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the same, in elf mg circumstances, with his 'whole 
heart, saith Richard Cecil.' The name was signed 
by himself, with his left hand, in a manner hardly 
k^ible through infirmity." 

Sach was Mr. Cecil. I sincerely regret that some 
masterly Observer did not both enjoy and improve 
opportonlties of delineating a more perfect picture 
or his great mind. I have, however, Isuthfully de- 
tailed the impressions which his character made on 
me, dating a long course of affectionate admiration 
of him: nor have I shrunk from intermingling such 
remarks, as every faithful observer must find occa- 
sion to make while he is watching the unfoldings of 
the belt and greatest of men. 

Cbristiak parents, and particularly chris- 
TiAV MOTHERS, may gather from the history and 
character of oar departed friend every possible en- 
couragement to the unwearied care of their chil- 
dren. While St Austin, Bishop Hall, Richard 
Hooker, John Kewton; Richard Cecil, and many 
other great and eminent servants of Christ, have 
left on record their grateful acknowledgmoits to 
their pious mothera, as the instiumenls, under the 
grace and Messing of God» of winning them to him- 
self, let DO woman of faith and prayer despair re- 
. specting even her most untoward child. 

Mr. Cecil's MKRE admirers shouldfeei whata 
weight of x^esponsibility his ipinistry andhis char^ 
acter have laid them under. They gave him the 
can but he labored for the heart. They were 
pleased with the man, but he prayed that they 
might become displeased with themselves. They 
would aid him in his schemes, but he was anxious 
that they should serve his Master. How soon must 
thef meet liim at that judgment-seat before which 
all must appear, to receive according to what they 
have done in the body whether good or evil! 

His siKg£RE FHiENos ai*e called to imitate his 
example — to follow him as he followed Christ — to 
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live above this vain world— to sacdfiee every thing 
to the honor of Christ and the interests of £ter* 
nity— to bear up under pain and weariness and anx- 
iety, leaning on Almighty strength; till they join 
him in that world where weakness sball be felt no 
morel JOSIAH PRATT. 



:ftEMARK$ MADE l3Y MR. CECIL CHIEFLY IN 
CONVERSATION WITH THE EmTOR, OR IN 
QtSCUSSIONS WHEN HE WAS PRESENT. 

**Mtdta ab eb pntdenter disputata, multa etiam brevitcr et 
commode dicta inemoria itumdaliamf JieHque studcbatn 
iijue ptudenHa dncHor**'^iG de Attiicit. I. 

On the Christian Life and Conflict, 

THE direct cause of a Christian's spiritual life, is 
union with Christ. All attention to the mere cir- 
cumstantials of religion^ has a tendency to draw 
the soul away from this union. Few men, except 
niinisters are called, by the nature of their station, 
to ehter much into these circumstantials: — such, 
for instance, as the evidences of the truth of relig- 
ion. Ministers feel this deadening eifect of any 
Considerable or continued attention to externals: 
much tnore must private Christians. The head may 
be strengthened, till .the heart is starved. Some 
private Christians, however*, may be called on, by 
the nature of those circles in which they move, to 
be Qualified to meet and refute the obiections which 
may be urged against religion. Such men as well 
as ministers, while they are furnishing themselves 
for this purpose, must acquiesce in the work which 
Qod appoints for them, 'mtfi prayer »tid watchful- 
ness. If they cannot always lire and abide close to 
the ark, and the pot of manna, and the cherubims, 
and the mercy-seat; yet they ai-c drawing the wa- 
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tcr and gathering the wood necessary for the service 
-Df the camp. But let their hearts still turn toward 
the place where the Glory resideth. 



The Christian's fellowship with God is rather a 
habit, than a rapture. He is a pilgrim, who has 
the habit of looking forward to the light before him: 
he has the habit of not looking back: he has the 
habit of walking steadily in the way, whatever be 
thv' weather, and whatever the road. These are 
his habits: and the Lord of the Way is his Guide, 
Protector, Friend, and Felicity. 



As the Christian's exigencies arise^ he has a spir- 
itual habit of turning to God, and saying, with the 
Church,. ^^Teil me^ O thou whom my soul loveth^ 
v)here thoufeedeat^vfherc thou makeat thyflocke to 
rest at noon, I have tried to find rest elsewhercf. 
I have fled to shelters^ which held out great pro- 
mise of repose; but I have now long since learned 
to turn unto thee: Tell me, O thou whoin my soul 
iovethy where thou fecdest^ where thou makest thy 
Jlocka to rest at noon^ 



»> 



The Christian will look back, throughout eternity, 
with interest and delight, on the steps and means of 
his conversion. **My Father told me this! My 
Mother told me that! Such an event was sanc- 
tified to me! Id such a place, God visited my 
soul!" These recollections will never grow dull 
and wearisome. 



A VOLUME might be written on the various methods 
which God has taken, in Providence, to lead men 
first to think of Him, 
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The history of a man's own life* is, to himself, the 
most interesting history in the world, next to that 
of the Scriptures* Every man is an original atul 
solitary character. None can either understand or 
feel the book of his own life like himself. The lives 
of other men are to him dry and vapid, when set 
beside his own. He enters very little into the spirit 
of the Old Testament, who does not see God 
calling on him to turn over the pages of this his- 
tory when he says to the Jew, Thou shalt remember 
all the vfay vfhkh the Lord thy God led thee fheee 
forty yeark. He sees God teaching the Jew to look 
at the records of his deliverance from the Red Sea» 
of the manna showored down on him from heaven » 
^d of the Amalekites put to flight before him. 
There are such grand events in the life and expe- 
rience of every Christian. It may be well for him 
to review them often, f have, in some cases»^ 
vowed before God to appropriate yearly remem- 
brances of son^e of the signal turns of my life. 
Having made the vow, I hold it as obligatory: but 
I would advise others to greater circumspection; as 
they may bring a galling yoke on themselves, which. 
God designed notto put on them . 

True grace is a growing principle. The Chris- 
tian grows in DiscERNMitUfT: a child may play with 
a serpent; but the man gets as far from it as he 
can: a child may taste poison; but the man will 
not suffer a speck of poison near him. He grows in 
humility: the blade shoots up boldly 9 and the 
young ear keeps erect with confidence; but the 
full com ih the ear inclines itself toward the earth 
not because it is feebler, but because it is matured. 
He grows in STRENGTn:the new wine ferments 
and frets; but the old wine acquires a body and a 
firnuiess. 
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TsvDKBinBss of conscience is always to be distin- 
gaislied from scrupulousness. The conscience 
cannot be kept too sensible and tender: but scru- 
pulousness arises from bodily or mental infirmity, 
and discovers itself in a multitude of ridiculous, and 
superstitious, and painful feelings. 



The head is dull, in discerning the value of God's 
expedients; and the heart cold; sluggish, and re- 
luctant* in submitting to them: but the head is 
lively, in the invention of its own expedients; and 
the heart eager and sanguine, in the pursuit of 
them. No wonder, then, that God subjects both 
the head and the heart to a course of continual cor- 
rectioB. 



EvE&T man will have his own eriterion in forming 
his judgment of others. I depend very much on 
the effect of affliction. I consider how a man comes 
out of the furnace: gold will lie for a month in the 
furnace without loung a grain. And, while under 
trial, a child has a hAbit of turning to his father: 
he is not like a penitent, who has been whipped 
into this state: it is natural to him. Jt is dark, and 
the child has no whither to run, but to his father. 



Defilement is inseparable from the world. A 
man can no where rest his foot on it without sink- 
ing. A strong principle of assimulation combines 
i , the world and the heart together. There are, espec«> 
'ially, certain occasions* when the current hurries 
a man away, and he has lost the religious govern- 
ment of hhnself. When the pilot finds, on making 
, the port of Messina, that the ship will not obey the 
[ helm, he knows that she is got within the influence 
^ of that attraction, which will bury her in the whirl- 
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pool. We are to avoid the danger, n^her than to 
oppose it. This is a great doctrine of Scripture. 
An active force against the world is not so much 
inculcated, as a retreating, declining spirit. Ketfi 
thyself unsfiotted from the vvortd. 



There are seasons when a Christian's distingaish* 
ing character is hidden from man. A Christian 
merchant on 'Change is not called to shew any dif- 
ference in his mere exterior carriage from another 
merchant. He gives a reasonable answer if he is 
asked a question. He does not fanatically intrude 
religion into every sentence he utters. He does 
not suppose his religion to be inconsistent with the 
common interchange of civilities. He Is afiable 
and courteous. He can ask the news of the day, 
and take up any public topic af conversation. But 
is he* therefore, not di&rent from other inea^ 
He is like another merchant in the mere exterior 
oircumstance, which is least in God's regard;— hat, 
in his taste!«^his views!— his science!— hb hopes! 
•—his happiness! he is as different from those around 
him as light is from darkness. He waits far the 
comity of our Lord Je9Ua Christ who never passes 
perhaps through the thoughts of those he talks with, 
but to be n^lected and despised! 



The Christian b called to be like Abraham, hi 
conduct; like Paul, in labors; and like John, in 
spirit. Though, as a man of faith, he goes forth 
not knowing whither, and his principle is hidden j 
from the world, yet he will oblige the world to ac* 
knowledge: **His views, it is true* we do not on* 
derstand. His principles and general codduct ar« 
a mystery to us. But a more upright, noble, gen^ 
erous, disinterested, peaceable, and benevolent 
•«nan, we know not where to find." The world 
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may even count him a madman; and folse brethren 
may Vitify his character, and calumniate his mo- 
tiv4^ yet he will bear down evil, by repaying 

food; and will silence his enemies, by the abun- 
ance of his labors. He may be shut out from the 
world— cast into prison-— banished into obscurity- 
no eye to observe him, no hand to help ttti(|— but 
it is enough for him, if his Savior will speak to 
him and smile on him! 



Christians are too little aware what thnr religion 
requires from them, with regard to their wishes. 
When we wish things to be otherwise than they 
are; we lose sight of the great practical parts of the 
fife of godliness. We wish, and wish-^when, if 
we have don^ all that lies on us, we should fall 
quietly into the hands of God. Such wishing cuts 
the very sinews of our privileges and consolations. 
You are leaving me for a time; and you say you 
wish you could leave me better, or leave me with 
some assistance: but, if it is right for you to go, 
it is right for me to meet what lies on me, without 
a wish that I had less to meet, or were better al^e 
to meet it. 



I COULD write down twenty cases, wherein I wished 
God had done etherwise than he did; but which I 
now see, had I had my own wQl, would have led 
to extensive mischief. The life of a Christian is 
a life of parad6xes. He mu^ lay hold on God: 
he must follow hard after Mm: he must determine 
not to let liim go. And vet he must learn to let 
God alone. Quwtness before God is one of the 
most cGifficuU ii all Christian graces*— to sit where 
he places us; to be what he would have us to be, and 
this as long as he pleases. We ara like a player 
at bowls: if he has given his bowl too little bias, 
7 
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he cnes» ''Flee:** if he has given it to6 tnuch« 
he cries, 'Hub/' yoa see him lifting his le|;, and 
bending his bodf , in conformity to the motion he 
would impart to the bowl. Thus I have felt with 
regard to my dispensations: I would urge them or 
restrain t|iem: I would assimilate them to the habit 
of my* fvlind. Bat I have smarted for tins under 
severe visitations. It may seem a harsh, but it is 
a wise and gracious dbpensation, toward a man» 
when, the histant he stretches out his hand to order 
lus afliurs, God forces him to withdraw it» Con- 
cerning what b morally good or evil, we are suffi- 
ciently informed for our direction; but, concerning 
what is naturally good or evil, we are ignorance 
itsel£ Restlessness and self-will are opposed to 
our duty in these cases. 

Schooling the heart is the grand means of 
personal relig^n. To bring motives under faithful 
examination, is a high state of ^rellg^kms character: 
with regard to the depravity of the heart we live 
daily in the disbelief of our own creed. We indulge 
thoughts and feelings, which are founded upon the 
presumption that all around us are imperfect and 
corrupted, but that we are exempted. The self- 
will and ambition and pa^on of poblic characters 
in the religioas world, att, arise from this sort of 
practical infidelity. And though jbts effects are so 
manifest, in these men, beeaose th^.are leaders, of 
parties, and.are set upon a pinnacle 80« that all wiio 
are wii^ut the influenBe of their vortex can see 
them; yet every man's own breast has an infallible,- 
dogmatizing, excommunicating, and anathematiz- 
ing spirit working within. 

Acting from the occasion, without recoUection 
and ioquiry, is the death of Mrsonal. religion. It 
will not suiuce merely to retire to the study or the 
closet. The mind is sometimes, ,m private, most 
ardently pursuing its particular object>^and, as it 
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then acts from the occasion, nothing Is further.from 
it th^n recollectedness. I have, for weeks together, 
in pursuit of some scheme, acted so entirely from 
the occasion, that, when I have at length called 
myself to account, I have seemed like one awaked 
from^a dream. '*Am I the man who could think 
and speak so and so^ Am I the man, who could 
feel such a disposittcffl, or discover such conduct.^'* 
The fascination and enchantment of the occasion 
is vanished; and I stand like David In similar 
circumstances before Nathan. Such cases in ex- 
perience are, in truth, a moral intoxicaUon; and the 
man is only then sober, when he begins to school 
his heart. 



The servant of God has not only natural sensibil- 
ities, by which he foels» in common with other 
men, Uie sorrows of life; but he has moral sensibil- 
ities, which are peculiar tp his character. When' 
David was driven &om his kingdom, he not only 
felt depressed as an exile and wanderer; bat he 
would recollect his own !dn as punished in the 
ai&ictlon. £U had not only to suffer the pangs of a 
faUier in the loss of hb sons; but he would recal, 
with bitterness of spirit, his own mismanagement, 
in bringing op these sons. St Paul had not only 
to endure the thon^ in the flesh; but he would feel 
that he carrled.about him propensities to self-exal- 
tation, which rendeiQd that thorn necessary and 
salutary. 

Dangerous predicaments are the brinks of 
temptations. A man often gives evidence to others 
that he i^ giddy, though he is not aw^re of it per- 
haps himself. Whoever has been ih (ganger himself 
will guess very shrewdly concerning the dangerous 
state of such a man. 



I 
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A hMUghty ifiifit is a gjrmptofti of extreme danger 
— iv^ haughty afwrit gotth before a fall, 

Pre9umfituou8 carelesaness indicates danger. 
**Who fears?'*~This is to be feared, that you feel 
no cause of fear. Such was Peter*s state: Though 
all men forsake fhee^ yet mil not /. 

VentuPing on the borders of danger is much akin 
to this. A man goes on pretty well till he venturea 
within the atmosphere €» danger: hut the atmos- 
phere of danger infatuates him. The ship is got 
within the influence of the vortex, and will not obey 
the helm. David was ^tUng in this atmosphere on 
the house-top, and vtras ensnared and fell. 

An accession of wealth is a dangerous predica- 
ment for a man. At first he is stunned* if the ac- 
cession be sudden: he is very humble and very 
grateful. Then he begins to speak a little louder» 
people think him more sensible, aud soon he thinks 
himself so. 

A man is in imminent danger when, in msjietted 
circumstances^ be is disfiosed to equivocate^ as Abra* 
ham did with Pharaoh, and Isaac with Abimelech. 

Stupidity of conscience under chastisement-^^in 
advancement to power, when a man begins to 
relish such power — ^popularity— ^elf-indulgence— a 
disposition to gad about, like Dinah--4ill these are 
symptomsof spiritual danger. 



A CHANGE OF ciROUHSTAKCEs inour Condition 
of life is a critical period. No man who has not ' 
passed through such a change, can form any ade- 
quate notion of its efifects upon the mind. When 
money comes into the pocket of a poor man in 
small sums, it goes out as it came in, and more 
follows it in the same way; and with a certain 
freedom and indifference, it is applied to its proper 
uses; but when he begins to receive round sums, 
that may yield him an interest, and when this in* 
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terest comes to be added to Ihs prandpal, and the 
sweets of augmentation to creep over htm, it is 
quite a new worl^, to him. in a rise of circum- 
stances, too, the mai^ becomes, in his own opinion, 
a wiser man, a gi*ea^r man; and pride of station 
crosses him in his way. Nor is the contrafy change 
less dangerous. Poverty has its trials. That is a 
fine trait in the Pilgrim*^ Pro^^ress, that Christian 
stumbled in going dpwn the Hdl into the Valley of 
HumiliaUon. 

A SOUND head, a simple heart, and a spirit depend- 
ent' on Christ, will suffice to conduct us in every 
variety of circumstances. 

I CAKifOT look through my past life without trem- 
bling. A variation in my circumstances has been 
attended with dan^rs and di€lculties, little of 
which I saw at the time compared with what re^ 
flection has since shewn me, but which in the review 
of them make me^hudder, and ought to fill me with 
gratitude. He, who views this subject aright, will 
put up, particular prayers against sudden attacks. 



God Will have the Christian thoroughly humblM 
and dependent. Strong minds think perhaps some- 
times, that they can eitect great things in experi- ' 
ence by keeping themselves gin up, by the recur- 
rence of habit, by vigorous exertion. This is their 
unquestionable duty. But God often strips them, 
lest they should grow colifident. He lays them bare 
—He makes them feel poor, dark, impotent. He 
seems to say, ••Strive with all your vigor, but )'et 
I am He that worketh all in alj." 

There is no calling or profession, however ensnar- 
ing in many respects to a Christian mind, provided 
it be not in itself simply unlawful, wherein God has 
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not frequently raised up faithfiil witnesses* vho 
have stood forth for examples to others, in like 
situations, of the practicability of uniting great em- 
inence in the Christian Life with the discharge of 
the duties of their profession, however difficult* 

Fear has the most steady effect on the constitu- 
tional temperament of some Christians, to keepi 
^em in their course. A strong sense of o u tt fixes 
on the minds of others, and is the prevailing prin- 
dple of conduct, without any ^r^ reference t.o 
consequences; On minds of k &tul>i)pm, refractorjc 
and seif*willed temper, fear aad d^ty have in ge9t 
eral little eflfect: they brate fear, and a mere sense 
of duty is a cold and lif^ess principle; ^it gratis 
TUPE, under a strong and si^UMig sense of mer- 
cies, melts the^i iftto obedience^ 

There is a large class, who would confound nature 
andgrace^ These are chiefly women. They sit at 
home, nursing themselves over a fire, and then 
triace up the natural effects of solitude and want oT 
air and exercise into spiritual desertioiv There 
is more pride in this than they are aware of. They 
are unwilling to allow so simple and natural a caus^- 
of their feelings; and wish to find something in the 
thing more sublime. 

There are so many things to lower a man's top- 
sails-4ie is such a dependent creature— he is to pay 
such court to his stomach, his food, his sleep, his 
exercise — that, in truth, a hero is an idle word.. 
Man seems formed to be a hero in sufferingiv-not 
a hero tn action. Men err in nothing more thaa 
in the estimate which they make of human labour. 
The hero of the world is the man that makes a 
bustle— .the man that mak§s the road smoke under 
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his cbaise-and- four— the man that raises a dust 
aboot him— the man that manages or devastates em- 
pires! But what is the real labor of this man — 
compared with that of a silent suf&rer^ He lives 
on his projects. He encounters » perhaps, rough 
roads«-4ncommodious inns'^bad food— storms and 
perils— weary days and sleepless niglits: — but what 
are thesef-r4iis project-rhis point — ^the thing that 
has laid hold on his hearth-glory — a name*-«conse- 
quence— 'pleasure— -wealth^--these render the m an 
callous to the pains and efforts of the body! I have 
been in both states, and therefore understand them; 
and I know that men form this false estimate. Be- 
dsides—there is something ii^hustle« and stir, ai>d 
activity, that supports itself. At one period, I 
preached and read five times on a Sunday, and rode 
sixteen miles. But what did it cost me.^ Nothing! 
Yet most men would have looked on while I was 
rattling from village to yilU^, with all the dogs 
barking at my heels, and would have called me a 
hero: whereas, if they were to look at me now, 
they would call niie an idle, lounging fellow. **He 
makes a Sermon on the Saturdav— 4ie gets into his 
study — he walks from end to ena*-he scribbles on 
a scrap of paper — ^he throws it away and scribbles 
on another— Ixe takes snuff— he sits down^<-scribble;s 
again— walks about. •«-*' The man cannot see that 
here is an exhaustion of the spirit, which, at night, * 
will leave roe worn to the extremity of endurance. 
He cannot see th^ numberless eflSarts of mind, 
which are crossed and stifled, and recoil on the 
spirits; like the fruitless ef&rts of a traveller to get. 
firm footing among the ashes on the steep sides of 
Mount Etna.* 

Elijah appears to have been a man of what we 
call a GREAT spirit: yet we nsver find him ris- 

• See the Adventurer, Xo^ qxxvII J . P. 
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iDg against the hamiHating roethods«which God was- 
sotnetimes pleased to take with him; whether he is 
to depend for his dail)r food on the ravens, or is to 
be nourished by the slender pittance of a perishing 
-widow. Pride would choose for us such means of pro- 
vision, as have some appearance of our own agency 
in them; and stout-heanedness wouldlead us to re- 
fuse things, if we cannot have thein i|i our own way. 



The blessed man is he, who is under education ia 
God's school; where he endures, chastisement, af)cl 
by chastisement is instructed^ The foolish creatui*e 
IS bewitched, sometimes with the enchantments 
and sorceries of life. He beginsto lose the lively 
sense of that something, which is superior to the 
glory of the world. His grovelling soul begins to 
say, **Is not tins fine? Is not that charming? Is 
not that noble house worth a wish? Is not that 
equipage worth a sigh?" He must go to the Word 
of God to know what a thing is worth. He must be 
taught there to call things by their proper names. 
If he have lost this habit, when his heart puts the 
questions he will answer thcni like a fool; as I have 
done a thousand times. He will forget that God 
puts his children into possession of tiiese things, as 
mere stewards; and that the possession of them in* 
ci^ases their i*esponstbiUty. He will sit down, and 
plan and scheme to obtain possession of things, 
which he forgets are to be burnt and destroyed. 
But God dashes the fond scheme in pieces. He dis* 
appoints the project. And, with the chastisement 
he sends instruction:. for he knows that the silly 
creature, if left to himself, would begin* like the 
spider whose web has been swept away, to spin it 
again. And then the man sees that Job is blessed—- 
not, when God gives him sons and daughters, and 
Hocks, and herds, and power, and honor; bi^t 
when God takes all these away— not, when the 
schemes of his carnal heart are indulged; but when 
thty are crossed and disappointed. 
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^ STUBBORK and rebdllous mind in a Christian^ 
must be kept low by dark and trying dispensations. 
The iang^uage of God, in his providence, to such an 
one, is generally of this kind: '*I will not wholly 
hide myself. I will be seen by thee* But thou 
shalt never meet me, except in a dark night and in 
a storm." Ministers of such a natural spirit are 
often fitted for eminent .usefulness by the&e means. 

Th£ Christian, in his sufferings, is often tempted 
to think himself forgotten. But his afflictions ar& 
the clearest proofs, that he is an object both of Sa- 
tan's enmity, and cf God's fatherly discipline. Sa- 
tan would not have man suflbra single trouble all 
his life long, if he might have his way. He would 
give him the thing his heart is set upon. He would 
work in with his ambition. He would pamper his 
lust and his pride. But God has better things in re«> 
serve for his children: and they must be brought 
to desire them and seek them; and this will be 
through the wreck and sacrifice of all that the 
heart holds dear. The Christian prays for fuller 
manifestations of Christ's power and gloi^ and Ibve 
to him; but he is often not aware, that this is, in 
truth, praying to be brought into the furnace; for 
in the furnace only it is, that Christ can walk with 
his friends, and display, in their preservation and 
deliverance, his own almighty power. Yet when 
brought thither, it is one of the worst paits of 
the trial, that tho Christian often thinks himself, 
for a time at least, abandoned. Job thought so. 
But while he looked on himself as an outcast, the 
infinite Spirit and the Wicked Spii*it were holding a 
dialogue on his case! He was more an object of not- 
ice and interest, than the largest armies that were 
ever assembled, and the mightiest revolutions that 
ever shoc^ the world, considered merely in their 
temporal interests and consequences. Let the Chris- 
tian be deeply concerned, in all his trials, to honour 
his Master before such observers! 
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Affliction has^a tendencjr^ especially if loog 
eontitwed, to^efierate a kind of despondency and 
iiUtemper: and spiritual incapacity is closely con* 
nected with pain and sickness. The spirit of prayer 
does not necessarily come with affliction. If this 
be not poured out upon the man, he wiU like a 
wounded beast, skulk to his den and growl there* 



Gon has marked IMPLICITNESS and simplic- 
ity OF FAITH with peculiar approbation. He has 
done this throughout the Scripture^ and he is doing 
it daily in the Christian life. An unsuspecting* 
unq4iestioning^ unhesitating spii*it he delights to 
honor. He does not delight in a credulous,* weak* 
and unstable mind. He gives us full evidence, when 
he calls and leads; but he expects to find in us— - 
tvhat he himself bestows— -an open ear and a dis- 
posed heart. Though he gives us not the evidence 
of sense; yet he gives such evidence as will b^ 
heard by an open ear, and followed by a di$posed 
'iiG2LVt:--'Thomas! because thou hast seen me thou 
hast believed: blessed are they that- have not seen 
and yet have believed. We are witnesses what an 
open ear and a disposed heart will do inmen of the 
world. If wealth is in pur8uit«-*if a place presents 
itself before them— if their persons and families and 
affairs are the object-— a whisper, a hint, a proba- 
bility* a mei*e chance, is a sufficient ^ound of ac- 
tion. It is this very state of mind with regard to 
religion, which God delights in and honors. He 
seems to put forth his hand, and to say— "Put thy 
hand auto mine. Follow all my leadings. Keep 
tliyself attentive to every turn," 



A s ouND heart is an excdlent casuist. Men stand 
doubting what they shall do, while an evil heart is 
ut the bottom. If* with St. Paul, they simply did on^ 
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tMng, the waf wotold be plain. A miseiy or ah 
ambitioas man, knows his points; and he has sack 
a simplicity in the pursuit it them, that you seldom 
find him at a loss about the steps which he shouk^ 
take to attaih them. He has acquired a sort of in- 
stinctive habit in his pursuit. Simplicity and recti- 
tude woiUd have prevented a thousand schisms in 
the Church; which have generally risen from men 
having something else in plan and prospect, and 
not the one thing. 

What Ido^ thou knowi^st not now; but thou aJiait 
know hereafter'^ the unwearied language of God» 
in his providence. He will have credit every, 
step. He will not assign reasons, i>ecause he will 
exercise faith. 

Pride urges men to inquire into the pkiloso* 
PHT. of Bivme truth. They are not contentod, for 
example, with the account which the Bible gives of 
the origin of evil, and its actual influence on man- 
kind; but they would supply what God has left un- 
told. They would explain the fituess and propriety 
of things. A mathematician may summon his 
scholars round his chair, and from self-evident 
principles deduce and demonstrate his conclusions; 
he has axioms; but concerning evil we. have none. 
A Christian may say on this subject, as Sir Chris- 
topher Wren did concerning the roof of King's 
College Chapel— «*Shew me how to fix the first 
stone, and I will finish the building/*— ^'Explain the 
orighi of evil, and I will explain every other diffi- 
culty respecting evil." We are placed in a dispo- 
sition and constitution of things, under a righteous 
Governor. If we will not rest satisfied with this, 
something is Vrong in our state of mind. It is a 
solid ^tisfactioh to every man who has been s(s 
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duced into foolish inquiries that it is utterly impos* 
sible to advance one mch by them. He mu8t4:ome 
back to rest in God's appointment. He must come 
back to sit patiently, meekly, and with docility, at 
the feet of a teacher. 

Duties are ours: events are God's. This re- 
moves an infinite burden from the shoulders of a 
miserable, tempted, dying creature. On this con- 
sideration only, can he securely lay down his head 
and close his eyes. 

The Christian often thinks, and stiiemes, and 
talks, like a practical Atheist. His eye is so con* 
vcrsant with second causes, that the great Mover 
js little regarded. And yet those sentiments and 
that conduct of others, by which his affairs are in- 
fluenced, are not formed by chance and at random . 
They are attracted toward the system of his af- 
fairs or repelled from them, by th« highest power. 
We talk of attraction in the imtverse; but there 
is 00 such thing, as we are accustomttl to consider 
it. The natural and moral worlds are held to- 
gether in their respective operations, by an inces- 
sant administration. It is the mighty *grasp of a 
controlling hand, which keeps eveiy thing in its 
station. Were this control suspended, there is notic- 
ing adequate to the preservation of harmony and 
affection between my mind and that of my dearest 
friend, for a single hour. 

LORO Chesterfield tells his son, tliat when he en* 
lered into the world and heard the conjectures and 
notions about public affairs, he was surpiised at 
their foHy; because he was in tbeaecret,.and knew 
what was passing in the cabinet. We negotiate. 
We make treaties. We make ^ar. W« cry for 
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fxeace. We have public hopes and fears. Wedis* 
tnist one minister^ and we repose on another. We 
recal one general or admiral, because he has lost 
the national confidence* and we send out another 
with a full tide of hopes and expectations. We 
find something in men and measures, as the suflSir 
cient cause of all sufieriqgs or anticipations.-— But a 
religious man enters the cabinet. He sees, in alt 

Eublic fears and difficulties, the pressure of God*s 
and. So long as this pressure continues, he knows 
that we tnay move heaven and earth in vain: every 
thing is bound up In icy fetters. But, when God 
removes his hand, the waters flow; measures avail* 
and hopes are accomplished. 

We ace too apt to forget our actual dependance on 
Providence, for the circumstances of every instant. 
The most trivial events may determine our state 
in the world. Turning up one street instead of 
another, may bring us Into company with a persoa 
whom we should not otherwise have met; and this 
may lead to a train of other events, which may de* 
termine the happiness or misery of our lives. 



Light may break in open a man after he hfts 
taken a particular step; but he will not condemn 
himself for the step jtaken in a less degree of light: 
he may hereafter see still better than he now does, 
and liave reason to alter his opinbn again. It is 
enough to satisfy us of our duty, if we are conscious 
that at the time we take a step, we have an ade- 
^[ttate mollve. If we are conscious of a wrong mo- 
tive, OF of a rash proceecHng, for such steps we must 
expect to suffer. 

Troul^le or difficult? befalling us after any par- 
ticular step, is not, of itself, an argument that Uie 
step was wrong. A storm overtook the disciples 
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in th^ghip; but this was n6 p«W)f that they Had 
done ^rong to go on board. Esau met Jacob, and 
occasioned him great fear and anxiety, when he 
left Laban; but this did not prove him to have 
dqne wrong in the step which Iw had taken. Di|E- 
cultles are no ground of presumption against iis» 
when we did not run into them in following our own 
will: yet the Israelites were with difficulty con- 
ilrinccd that they were in the path of duty, when 
they found themselves shut in by the Red Sea. 
Christians, and especially ministers, must expect 
troubles: it is in this way that God leads them; he 
conducts them 'Tier ardua ad aatra.** They would 
be in imminent danger if th(^ muhitude at all times 
c^ied HoBarma! . 

We must remember that we are short-sighted 
creatures. We are like an un^ilful chess-player, 
who takes the next piece, white a skilful one looks 
farther. He, who aees the end from the beginnings 
will often appoint us a most inexplicable way to 
walk in. Joseph was put into the pit and the dun- 
geon: but this was the way which led to the throne. 

We often want to know too much and too soon. 
We want the light of to-morrow, but it will not 
ctime till to-morrow. And then a slight turn, per- 
haps, will throw such light: on our path, that we 
shall be astonished we saw not our way before. "I 
•an wait,'' says Lavater. This is a high attain-^ 
ment. We must labor, therefore, to be quiet in 
that path, from which we cannot recede without 
danger and evil. 

TaERE is not a nobler sight in the world, than an 
aged and experienced Christian^ who, having be^i 
sifted in the sieve of temptation, stands forth as a 
confirmer of the assaulted— ^testifying, from his 
own trials, the reality of religion; and meeting, by 
his warnings and directions and cofisoladons, the 
cases of-all who may be tempted to doubt it. 



Tale Chriatlaa expects his reward^ not as due to 
merit; but as connected, in a constitution of grace, 
with those acts which grace enables hi in to per* 
form. The pilgrim, who has been led to the gate 
of heaven, will not knock there as worthy of being 
admitted; but the gate} shall open to him, because 
be is brought thither. He, who sows, even with 
tears, the firecioua seed of faith, hope, and love, 
shaU doubtless come again with joy, and bring his- 
sheaves with him; because it is in the very nature 
of that seed, to yield, under the kindly influence 
secured to it, a joyful harvest. 



ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE 
CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 

On a Minister's Qualifying Himself /or his Office, 

WHEN a young minister sets out, he should sit 
down and ask himself how hkmaybsst quAL- 

IFT HIMSELF FOR HIS OFFICE. 

How does a physician qualify himself? It is not 
enough that he offers to feel the pulse. He must 
read, and inquire, and observe, and make experi- 
ments, and correct himself again and again. He 
must lay in a stock of medical knowledge before he 
b^ins to feel the pulse. 

The minister is a physician of a far higher order. 
He^ has a vast field before him. He has to study 
an infinite variety of constitutions. He is to.fbrn- 
ish himself with the knowledge of the whole sys- 
tem of remedies. He is to be a man of skill and 
expedient. If one thing fail, be must know how to 
apply another. Many intricate and iierplexed 
cases wiU come before him; it will kt disgraceful 
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to hiai not to be pr^Mred &r sadi. His patieiits 
will pat many questions to him: it will be d&grace^ 
|al to him not to bt prepared to answer them. He 
is a merchant embarking; in extensive concerns.. A 
little ready money in the pocket will not^answer the 
demands that will be made upon him. .Some of us 
seem to think it will. But they are grossly deceiv- 
ed. There must be a well furnished account at the 
banker's. 

But It is not aU gold that glitters* A young min* 
ister must learn to separate and select his materi- 
als. A man who talks to himself will fiod out 
what suits the heart of man: some things respond: 
they rmg again. Nothing of this nature is mt oo 
mankind: it is worth its wdght in gold» for the ser- 
vice of a minister. He must remark* too, what it 
Is that puffzles and distracts the mind: all this is to 
be avoided: it may wear the garb of deep research, 
and great acumen, and exten^ve learning; but it 
is nothing to the mass of mankind. 

One of the most important considerations ia 
making a sermon, is to disembarrass it as much as 
possible. The sermons of the last century were 
nke their large, unweildy chairs. . Men have now 
a far more true idea of a chair. They consider.it 
as a piece of furniture to sit npon, and they cut 
away from it every thing that embarrasses and en- 
cumbers it. It requires as much reflection and 
wisdom to know ,what is not to be put into a ser* 
mon, as what is. 

A young minister shoold likewise look round 
him, that he may see what has succeeded and what 
has not. Truth is to be his companion, but he is 
to clothe her so as to gain her access. Truth must 
never bow to fashion or prejudice; but her garh 
may be varied. No man was ever eminently suc- 
cessful in his ministry, who did not make Truth his 
friend. Such a man might not see her, indeed, hi 
M her beauty and proportions; but, certainly, he 
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s^w and lored her. A young minister should re- 
member that she does not wear the dress of a party. 
Wherever she is, she is one and the same* however 
variously men may array her. He, who is ignor- 
ftntof her prominent and distinguishing featureR^is 
like a musician who plays half score: it grates on 
every well-formed ear; as fatal error finds no cor- 
responding vibration in the renewed heart. Truth 
forms an immediate acquaintance with such a 
hearty by a certain fitness and suitableness to its 
state and feelings. She is something different from 
the picture which a churchman draws of her. A 
Dissenter misses her perfect figure. A French- 
man distorts her features in one way, aiid an £n'« 
glishman in another. Every one malces his own 
cast and color too essential to hen 

KnowledTC, then* and truth, are to be the con- 
stant aim of a young minister. But where shall he 
iind them? Let him learn from a fool, if a fool can 
teach h^m any thing. Let him be every where, 
and always a learner. He should imitate Gainsfx)- 
rough, trainsborough transfused nature into his 
landscapes, beyond almost any of his contempora- 
ries; because Gainsborough was every where the 
painter. Every remarkable feature or position of 
a treC'-^^very fine stroke of nature— <was copied 
into his pocket-book on the spot; and, in his next 
picture, appeared with a life and vivacity and na- 
ture, which no strength of memory or imagination 
could have supplied. 

There is a certain wise way, too, in which he 
should accustom himself to look down on the pur^ 
suits of all other men. No man of eminence in his 
profession is destitute of such a partial feeling for 
nis profession; though his judgment may remon- 
strate with him thereon, as an unfounded partiality. 
The minister, however, is re(^ired so to view 
all other pursuits. He alone is the man, whos's 
«im is eternity. He alone is the man whose offic? 
•8 . 
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and profesaon» In all tltetr parts are raised into 
dignity and itnportanoe by iheir direct reference to 
eternity. ¥(x eternity he schemes, and plans, and 
labors. 

He should become a philosopher also. He should 
make experiments on himselt and others, in order 
to find oat what will produce eilect. He is a 
fisherman; and the fisherman must fit himself to 
his employment. If Some fish will bite only by day« 
he must fish by day: tf others willr bite only hy 
moon-light, he must fish for them by moon-light* 
He has an engine. to work, and it must be his most 
assiduous endeavor to work his engine to the fult 
extent of its powers; and, to find out its powers, is 
the first step toward success and effect. Many 
men play admii*ably on the organ, if you would al- 
low to them that there is no difference between aii 
organ and a liarpsichord, but they have utterly 
mistaken Us powers. Combtnadon is the unrivalled 
excellence of the oi^an; and therefore he only <:an 
cUsplay its powers, who studies the chords and 
stops in all their infinite variety of resolution and 
composition, rather than the rapid motion of his 
fiugers only. 

But all the minister's efforts will be vanity, or 
worse than, vanity, if he have not unction. Uno 
tion must come down from heaven, and spread a 
savor and relish and feeling over his ministry. 
And, among all the other means of qualifying him- 
self for his office, the Bible must hold the first 
place, and the last also must be given to the word 
o/GodatidJirayen 



On the Assistance tohich a Minister has reason to 
exfiect in the Discharge of his Public Duty, 

MEN have carried their views on this subject to 
extremes. Enthusiasts have said that learning, and 
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tUat stddyiitg and ivritmg aettntms, have injured 
the church. The accurate men have said* "Go 
and hear one of these enthusnasts hold forth ^' 
, But both classes may be rendered useful. Let 
each correct its evils, yet do its work in its ow^ 
'way* 

Some men set up exorbitant notions about accU'^ 
racy. But exctuisite accuracy is totally lost on 
mankind. The greater part of those who hear, 
cannot be brought to see the points of the accurate 
man. The Scriptures are not written in this man- 
ner. I should advise a young minister to break 
through all such cobwebs* as these unphilbsophical 
aien would spin round him. An humble and modest 
man is silenced, if he sets one of these critics be- 
fore him. He should sa)^> "I slm God's servant. 
To my own master I stand or fall. I will labor 
according to the utmost ability' which God glVeth, 
and leave all consequences to him.'* 

We are especially taught in the New Testament, 
to glorify the Spirit of God: ai)d, in his gracious 
operations m our ministry, we are nearer the apos- 
tolic times than we often think ourselves. 

But this assistance is to be expected by us, ad 
laborers in the vineyard; hot as rhapsodists. Idle 
men may be pointed out, who have abused the 
doctrine of divine assistance; but what has not 
been abused^ We must expect a special blessing to 
accompany the truth: not to supersede labor, but 
to rest on and accompany labor. 

A minister is to be iy» season^ and out of season; 
and, therefore, every where a minister. He will 
not employ himself in writing secular histories: he 
will not busy himself in prosecuting mathematical 
inquiries. He will labor directly in his high call*, 
ing: and indirectly, in a vast variety of ways, as he 
may be enabled: and God m^f ble^s that word in 
private, which may have been long heard in public 
in vain. 
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A minister should satisfy himself in saying, *^t 
matters not what men think of my talents. Am I 
doing what I can?" — ^for there is great encourage- 
ment in that commendation of our Lord's, She hath 
done vfhat she could. It would betray a wrong 
state of mind to say, "If I had discharged my dtitv 
in such and such a way, I should have succeeded.'* 
This is a carnal spirit. If God bless the simple 
manner in which you spoke, that will do good; if 
not, no manner of speaking could have done it. 

There is such a tiling in the religious world as a 
cold, carnal wisdom: every thing must be nicely 
weighed in the scales: every thing must be exaetl)^ 
measured by the rule. I question if this is not 
worse, in its consequences, than the enthusiasm 
which it opposes. Both are evil, and to be shun- 
ned. But I scarcely ever knew a preacher or wri- 
ter of this class who did much go<xi. 

We are to go forth, expecting tke excellency qf 
God*9 /lower to accompany us, since we are but 
earthen veaaela; and if, in the apostolic days, ditl^ 
gence was necessary, how much more requisite is 
it now! 

But, to the exercise of this exigence, a suffi* 
ciency in all things is promised. What does a min* 
ister require? In all these respects the promise is 
applicable to him. He needs, for instance, courage 
and patience: he may, therefore, expect that the 
Holy Spirit will enable him for the exercise of these 
grapes. 

A minister may expect more superintendence, 
more elevation, than a hearer. It can scarcely be 
questioned that he ought to pray for this: if so, he 
has a ground in Scripture thus to pray. 

I have been cured of expecting the Holy Spirit^ 
influence without due preparation on our part, by 
observing how men preacli who take up that error, 
I have heai^ such men talk nonsense by the hour. 
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We must combine Lu^er with St. Fmil^**Mene 
trOMe e»t bene atuduiase** must be united ivith St. 
Paulas Meditate itfi^n thege thing»: give thyteif 
wholly to them^ that thy profiting may afiftear to 
alL One errs who says, **I will preach a rej[mtab)e 
isermon:'^ and another errs who says, **IwiU leave 
all to the assistance of the Holy Spirit/* wlule he 
has neglected a diUgent preparation. 



On Preaching Christ. 
Wtptweh Chriit Cruc^liA^t Cor. I, S5. 

CHRIST is God's great ordinance. Nothing ever 
has been done, or will be done to purpose, but so 
fer as he is held forth with simplicity. All the 
lines must centre in Him. I feel thn in my own 
experience, and therefore I govern my ministry by 
it: but then this is to be done according to the 
•anaUgy qf /cdth^-^^ot igooraatly, absurdly, and 
falsely. I doubt not, indeed, but that excess on this 
aide is less pernicious than excess on the other; be- 
cause God will bless His own especial ordinance« 
though partially understood and partially exhibited. 

There are many weighty reasons for rendering 
Christ prominent in our ministr}':-*^ 

1. Christ chters the prosfiect. Every thing con- 
nected With Him has light and gladness tnrown 
round it. I lopl^ out of my window:-— the scene is 
scowling-^dark— -frigid-«ibrbidding: I shudder-*- 
my heart is chilled. But, let the Sun break forth 
from the cloudp«-I can feel-— I can act— I can 
spring. 

2. Crod descending and dwelling with maii, is a 
truth so infinitely grand^ that it must absorb aU 
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•ther. **Yott are hl& attendants! Wett! but the king! 
There he is!— ^he king!" 

3. Out of Christ God U not intelligible, much leH 
amiable. Such men as Clarke and Abemethy talk 
aublime nonsense. A uck woman said to me-^'^r! 
I have no notion of God. I can form no notion of 
Him. You talk to me about Him, but I cannot get 
a single idea that seems to contain any thing^— 
*Bttt you know how to conceive of Jesus Christ as 
a -mani God comes down to you in Him, full of 
kindness and condescension.'*— ^Ah! Sir* that gi?ea 
me something to lay hold on. There I can rest. 
I understand God in hb Son.* But if God is not 
intelligible out of Christ, much less is He amiable^ 
though I ought to feel Him so. He is an object of 
horror and aversion to me, corrupted as I am! I 
fear*— I tremble— I resist*^I hate— I rebel. 

4. ji fireacher may fiursue his to/iic^ without be-- 
ing led by it to Christ. A man who is accustomed 
to investigate topics is in danger. He takes up his 
topic and pursues it. He takes up another, and 
pursues it. At length Jesus Christ becomes his 
topic, and then he pursues that. If he cannot so 
feel and think as to bend all subjects naturally and 
gracefully to Christ, he must seek his remedy in 
selecting such as are more evangelical. 

$. God fiuts fiecuUar honor on the fireaching of 
Christ crucified, A philosopher may philosophize 
his hearers, but the preaching of Christ must con- 
vert them. John the Baptist will make his hearers 
tremble; but, if Me least in the kingdom of heaven 
is greater than he^ let him exhibit tSat peculiar fea- 
ture of his superiority— Jesus Christ. Men may 
preach Christ ignoraatly—4)londeringlv— absurdly: 
yet God will give it efficacy, because ne is detei>- 
mined to magnify his own ordinance. 

0. God seems^ in the doctrine of the cross^ to de* 
sign the destruction of mtaCs pride. Even the 
murderer apd theadulterer sometimes become sub- 
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jects of the grace of the Gospel^ because the mur^ 
derer and adulterer are more easily convinced and 
humbled: but the man of virtue is seldom reached, 
because the man^ of virtue disdains to descend. 
Remember me, saved a dying malefactor!— God / 
thank TheCi condemned a proud Pharisee! 



Every minister should therefore inquire, *<Wfi at 

I&FOR ME THE WISEST WAT OF PREACHING 

CHRIST TO MEN?" Some seem to think that in 
the choice of a wise way, there lurks always a 
TRiMMtNG disposidon. There A re men, doubt- 
less, who will sacrifice to Self, even Christ Jesus 
the Lord: but they of all men, are farthest from 
the thing. There is a secret in ddng it, which 
none but sm honest raati can discover. The knave 
is not half wise enough. 

We are not to judge one another in these things. 
Sufficient it is to us, to know what we have to do. 
There are different ways of doing the same thing, 
and that with success and acceptance. We see 
this in the apostles themselves. They not only 
preached Christ in different ways; but, what is 
more^ they could not do this like one another. 
They declare this fistct themselves; and acknowl- 
edge the grace of God in their respective gifts* 
Our beloved brother Paul writes ^ says St. Peter, 
aceording" to the^ wisdom given unto him. But 
there are Peters, in our days, who would say—* 
**Paul is too learned. Away with these things, 
which are hard to be understood. He should be 
more simple. I dislike all this reasoning.'* And 
there are Pauls, who would say, 'Teter is rash and 
unguarded. He should put a curb on his impetu- 
osity." And there are Johns, who would say, 
''They should both discharge their office in my 
soft and winning manner. No good will come of 
this fire and noise." Notbiog of this sort? £acii 
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hath hie firofier gift of Godi ime a/terihia marmer, 
dnd another after that: and each seems only de- 
sirous to occufiy faithfully till hiB Master come^ 
leaving iiis brethren to stand or fall to their ovm 
Master. 

Too much det>e&dance Is often placed <mi a sys* 
tern of RATIONAL GONTRiTANCE. An ingeniotxi 
man thinks he can so fnanage to preach Christ, 
that his hearers will say^^^'Here is nothing of 
Mtftfaodism! This has nothing to do with that sys- 
leml" I will venture to say, if thb is the sentiment 
communicated by his ministry, that he has not de- 
livered his message. The people do not know 
what he meiins, or ae has kept back part of God's 
truth. He has fallen on a carnal contrivance, to 
avoid a cross, and he does no good to souls. The 
WHOLE MESSAGE MUST be deliver^; and it is 
better it should be delivered even coarsely, than 
not at all. We Boiay lay it down as a principle-^ 
That if the Gospel be a medicine, and a spfi- 
ciFiG too-«as it is^it must be got down such as 
IT IS. Any attempt to sophisticate and adultery- 
ate will deprivfe it of its efficacy; and wiU often re* 
coil on the man who makes the attempt, to his 
shame and confusion. The Jesuits tried to render 
Christknity palatable to the Chinese by adulter- 
ating it, but the Jesuits were driven with abhor* 
tence from the empire. 

If we have to deal with nien of learning, let ua 
shew learning so far as to demohstrate that It bears 
Its testimony to the truth. But accommodation \tk 
manner must often spring frbm humility. We 
must condescend to the capacity of men, and make 
the truth iutelligible to them. 

If this be our manner of preaching Christ, we 
must make up our minds not to regard the little 
caviller who will judge us by the standard of hi$ 
favorite authot or preacher. We must be caa^ 
ticms, too» since men of God have been and ever 
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wi)l be the bait and scorn of the w(^4d, of tmiikiae 
that we can escape its snares and its censares. u 
is a foolish project— To avoid giving off£nc&; 
but it is our duty, to avoid giving UNNi:GESSARir 
ofifence. It is necessary offence, if ^t is given by 
(be truth; but ic is unnecessary, if our own 
spirit occasion it. 

I have often thought that St« Paul was raised up 
peculiarly to be an example to others, in labcM^g 
to discover the wisest way of e;K;hibking the Gospel; 
fiot only that he was to be a great pattern in. other 
points, but designedly raised up for this very thing. 
How does he labor to make tne truth reasona- 
bly plain! How does he strain every iierve and 
ransack every corner of the heart, to make it re a* 
soNABLY palXta^ls! We need not be in* 
fttructed in his particular meauing when he says, I 
became all thing* to all meUf if by any means I 
might save aome. His hbtory is a comment on the 
declaration. 

The knowledge of Jesus Christ is a wonderful 
mystery. Some men think tfa»y preach Christ glo« 
riousl^, because they name him every two minutes 
in their sermons. But that is not preaching Christ. 
To understand, and enter into, and open his varl* 
ottS offices and characters-«4he glories of his per* 
son and work— -his relation to us, and ours to Him, 
and to God the Father and God the Spirit through 
Him— this is the knowledge of Christ. The di* 
vines of the present day are stunted dwarfs in this 
Icnowledge, compared with the great men of the 
last age. To know Jesus Christ for ourselves, is 
to make him a consolation,— delight^— 

STRENGTH,— »EIGHTB0USN£SS,*-*'C0HPANI0N, 
'-i^nd END. 

This is the aspect in which religion should be 
piesented to mankind: it is suited, above all other, 
%o produce effect; and effect is our object, W« 
9 
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must take human nature as ve find h^man xia- 
tare. We must take human nature in great cities, 
as we find human nature in great cities. We majr 
say— ^'T HIS or THAT is the aspect which ought 
to have most effect: we must illuminate the mind: 
we must enlist the reason: we must attack the 
conscience." We may do all this, and yet our 
domparative want of success in begetting and edu- 
cating the sons of glory, may demonstrate to us that 
there is some more effective way; and that sound 
sense and philosophy call pn us to adopt that way, 
BECAUSE it is the most effective. 

Our system of preaching must meet mankind: 
they must find it possible to live in the bustle of 
the world,- and yet serve God: after being worried 
and harassed with its concerns, let them hear 
cheering truths concerning Christ's love and care 
and pity, which will operate like an enchantment 
in dispelling the cares of life, and calming the 
anxious perturbations of conscience. Bring for- 
ward privileges and enforce duties, in their proper 
places and proportions. 

Let there be no extremes: yet I am arrived at 
this cooviction:-«-Men, who lean toward the ex- 
treme of evangelical PRIVILEGES in their ministry, 
do much more to the oon version of their hearers;, 
than they do, who lean toward the extreme of re- 
quirement. And my own experience con- 
firms my observation. I feel myself repelled, if any 
thing chilU, loads, or usges me. This is my na- 
ture, and I see it to be very much the nature of 
other men. But, let me hear. Son of man^ thour 
hast filayed the hariot with many lovers} yet re^ 
turn again to mr, sntth the Lord^l am melted aai*. 
subd^. 
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On a Miniater'a Familiar Intercourse with Ak 

Hearers. 

WHAT passes, on these occa^ons, too often n- 
vors of this world. We become one among our 
hearers. They come to church on Sunday; and 
we preach: the week comes round again, and its 
nonsense with it. Now if a minister were what 
he should be, the people would feel it. They would 
not attempt to introduce this dawdKng, silly, diur* 
nal chat! When we countenance this, it looks as 
though, *'On the Sunday I am ready to do my 
business; and, in the w^eek, you may do yours.'* 
This lowers the tone of what I say on the Sabbath. 
It forms a sad comment on my preaching. 

I have traced, I thinks some of the evil that lies 
at the root of this. We are more concerned to be 
thought gentlemen, than to be felt as ministers. 
Kow being desirous to be thought a man who has 
kept good company, strikes at the root of that 
rough work*— the bringing of God into his own 
world. It is hard and rough work to bring God 
into his own world. To talk of a Creator, and 
Preserver, and Redeemer, is an outrage on the 
feelings of most companies. 

There is important truth in what Mr. Weslev 
said to his preachers when rightly understooa, 
however it may have been ridiculed:— ••You have 
no more to do with being gentlemen, than dancing 
masters." The character of a minister is far be- 
yond that of a mere gentlemen. It takes a higher 
walk. He will, indeed, study to be a real gentle- 
man: he will be the farthest possible from a rude 
man: he will not disdain to learn nor to practise 
the decencies of society: but he will sustain a still 
higher character. 

It is a snare to a minister when in company, to 
be drawn out to convei-^e largely on the state of 
the funds, and on the news of the day. He shoul4 
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know the world, and what is doing in the world, 
and should give things of this nature their due 
place and proportion; but if he can be drawn out 
to give twenty opinions on this or that subject of 
pontics or literature, he is lowered in his tone. A 
man of sense feels something violent in the transit 
tion fram such conversation to the Bible and to 
prayer. 

Dinner visits can seldom be rendered rcaUy pro- 
fitable to the mind. The company are so much 
occupied, that little good is to be done. A minis- 
ter should shew his sense of the value of time: it is 
a sad thing when those around him begin to yawn. 
He must be a man of business. It is not sufficiently 
considered how great the sin of idleness is. We 
talk in the pulpit of the value of time, but we act 
too little on what we say. 

Let a minister who declines associating much 
with his hearers, satisfy himself that he has a good 
reason for doing so. If reproached for not visiting 
them so much as they wish, let him have a just rea- 
son to assign. A man who is at work for his family, 
may have as much love for them as the wife,though 
she is always with them. 

I fell into a mistake, when a young man in think- 
ing that I could talk with men of the world on their 
own ground, and could thus win them over to mine. 
I was fond of painting, and so talked with them on 
that subject. This pleased them: but I did not 
consider that I gave a consequence to their pursuits 
which does not belong to them; whereas I ought 
to have endeavored to raise them above these, that 
they might engage in higher. I did not see this at 
the time: but I now see it to have been a great 
error. A wealthy man builds a fine house, and 
opens to himself fine prospects: he wants you to 
see them, for he is sick of them himself. They 
thus draw you into their schemes. A man has got 
ten thousand pounds: you congratulate him on it. 
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and that without any intimation of his dangler or his 
responsibility. Now you may tell him in the puipit 
that riclies are nothing worth; but you will tell him 
this in vain, while you tell him out of it that they 
are. 

Lord Chesterfield says a man's character is de- 
graded whenBEisTOBEHAD. A minister ought 
never to be had. 



On a Minister's ent^ouraging Animadversion ofi 

himself, 

IT is a serious inquiry for a minister, uow far 

BE SHOULD ENCOURAGE ANIMADVERSION ON 

HIMSELF IN BIS HEARERS. He will eucouuter 
many ignot*ant and many censorious remarks, but 
he may gain much on the whole. 

He should lay down to himself a few principles. 

It is better that a minister smart than mistake. 
It is better that a traveller meet a surly, imperti- 
nent fellow to direct him his way, than lose his way. 
A minister is so important in his ofRce, that, what- 
ever others think of it, he should regard this and 
this only as the transaction for eternity. But a man 
may be laboring in the fire: he may be turning the 
world upside down, and yet be wrong. You say 
he must read his Bible. True! but he must use 
ALL means. He must build his usefulness on this 
principle— i/'6y any means. If the wheel hitches, 
let him, by ant means, discover where it hitches. 
This principle is to be worked continually in his 
mind. He must labor to keep it up to a fine, keen 
ed^e. Let him never believe that his view of him- 
self is sufficient. A merchant sailing in quest of 
gain, is so intent on his. object, that he will take a 
nint from any man. If we had aU the meaning to 
which we pretend in our pursuits, we should fe^ 
and act like him. 
*9 
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A miDister must lay k down also as a pmciple, 
that he will never sufficiently understand his own. 
pride and self-love; and that coitfidence in his own 
sense, which cleaves closely to every man. He 
must consider this as the general malady. Man 
is blind and obstinate-^poor and proud. This 
silly creature through ignorance of this principle, 
will not only not hear a vulgar hearer, who ani- 
madverts on him; but he will scarcely listen to a 
superior man among his hearers. He attends to 
such a one, because it would be indecent not to at- 
tend. But he finds some excuse for himself in his 
own bosom . He reverences what is said very little, 
if at all. He strokes and flatters himself, and 
makes up the affair very well in his own mind. 

A minister should consider how much more 
easily a weak man can read a wise man, than a 
wise man can read himself: and that for this rea- 
son-T-no man can see and hear himself. He is too 
much formed m his own habits<^his family notions 
—his closet noticms— -to detect himself. He, who 
stands by and sees a game played, has. vast advan- 
tages over the players. Besides, preachers err 
systematically*'4earnedly — scientifically • The sim- 

ele hearer has an appeal to nature in his heart. 
Ee can often feel that his minister is wrong, when 
he is not able to set him right. Dr. Manton, no 
doubt, thought he had preached well, and as be- 
came him; before the lord mayor; but he felt him- 
self reproved and instructed, when a poor man 
pulled him- by the sleeve, and told him he had un- 
derstood nothing of his sermon: there was an ap- 
peal in this poor man's breast to nature: nature 
could not make any thing of the Doctor's learning. 
When Apelles todc his stand behind his picture, he 
was a wise man: and he was a wise roan too, when 
he altered the slioe on the hint of the cobler: the 
cobler, in his place, was to be heard '• 
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A minister should consider, too, that fiw will 
venture (o ^fieak to a pMblic man. It is a rare 
thing to hear a man say-— *'Upon my word that 
thing, or your general manner, is defective or iro- 
proper.** If a wise man says tlus, he shews a re* 
^rd, which the united stock o£ five hundred flat- 
terer will not equal. I would set down half the 
follindcrs of ministei*s to their not listening to ani- 
madversion. 1 have heard it said — ^for the men, 
who would animadvert on us, talk among them- 
selves^ If we refuse to let them talk to us I have 
heard it said, **Why don't you talk to him?"— 
**Why don't you talk to him! because he will not 
hear!'* 

Let him consider, moreover, that Mm oi^^mon 
Jrom reproof w not vrise. This is a symptom of the 
disease. Why should he want this hushing- up of 
the disorder? This is a mark of a little mind. A 
great man can afford to lose: a little insignificant 
fellow is afi-aid of being snufied out. 

A minister mistakes who should refuse to read 
any anonymous letters. He may, perhaps, see 
nothing in them the first time; but, let him read 
them again and again. The writer raises his su- 
pei-structure, probably, on a slight basis; yet there 
IS generally some sort of occasion. If he points 
out but asitiall en or, yet that is worth detecting. 

In the present habits of men, it is so difficult to 
get them to tell the naked truth, that a minister 
should shew a disposition to be corrected: he should 
shew himself to be sensible of the want of it. He 
is not to encourage idle people: that could be pro- 
ductive of no possible good. 

These are some of the reasoTis for a minister's 
encouragement ill a judicious manner, of animad- 
Tersiun on himself in his hearers. 

Sometimes, however, a man will come who ap- 
pears to be an impertinent man, independently of 
what he has to remark — a man who is evidently 
disposed to be trtiublf sonic. Such a man came to 
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me, with — **Sir, you said such a thing that seemed 
to lean to the doctrine of universal redemption. 
Pray, Sir, may I speak a little with you on that 
subject?" The manner of the man at once marked 
his character. He seemed to bring with him this 
kind of sentiment — "I'll go and set that man right. 
1*11 call that man to Account." It was a sort of 
democratic insolence of mind. Instead of answer* 
ing him as he expected, I ti-eated him as a child. I 
turned it into an occasion of preaching a sermon to 
him: — '•Sir, do you come to instruct me, or to be in- 
structed? Before we enter on a question which has 
exercised the greatest men, we want a prepared- 
ness of mind: we want a deep humility-— a teacha^ 
bleness— -a spirit of dependence— of which you seem 
to me to have but little.'-* 

On the other hand, a man may come, quite as 
ignorant as the other, yet a simple character. I 
have distressed him. Though he cannot, perhaps, 
be made to understand what he inquires about*- 
yet a minister should say to himself, '*Have I ptiz- 
zled him? He is wounded, and he comes for help." 

A minister should remember that he is not al- 
ways to act and speak authoritatively. He sits oa 
his friend's chair, and his friend says his things to 
him with frankness. They may want perhaps a 
little decorum; but he should receive them in the 
most friendly and good-humoured way in tha 
world. A thing strikes this man and that man: he 
may depend on it, that it has some foundation. 

But thei'e are persons, whom a minister should 
more than encourage to animadvert on him. He 
should employ them. He should explain himself to 
them. He does not merely want an account of his 
sermon, but he employs them on business. To such 
sensible persons, he will say— "What serious judg- 
ment do you form of my preaching? Do tell me 
what sort of man I am." 
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A minister has to treat with another sort of 
hearerft — uncandid men, and yet men of capacity: 
a sort of men, who are not now pleased, and then 
displeased. They spy a blot every where. He is 
likely to make a mistake with regard to such men: 
— '•What signifies the opinion of that man? That 
man can never be pleased." True! that man can- 
not be pleased, but it does not follow that he tells 
you no truth. In treating with such a man he 
should say-— His edge may be too keen, for candor 
and sound judgment; yet if it lays open to me what 
I could not otherwise see, let me improve by its 
keenness. What hurt can he do to me? He may 
damp or irritate others, by talking thus to them; 
but let roe learn what is to be learnt from him.*' 
Such a man lifts a minister from his standing, where 
he settles down too easily and firmly. If I know a 
man to be of this class, I will distinguish: ^*This h 
the man: but that is myself!" If I would write a 
book to stand the fire, let me find out the severest 
censor. My friend is but half the man: there is-a* 
consentaneousness of sentiment between us: we 
have fallen in together, till we scarcely know how 
to differ from each other. Let the man come who 
says — **Hcre I can discover you to yourself; and 
there!" The best hints are obtained from snarling 
people. Medicaments make the patient smart, 
but they heal. 

Yet a minister must not take this in the gross. 
He is not to invite rude men round his door. If he 
suffere his hearers to treat him irrcverently-^if he 
allow them to dispute with him on every occasion 
— ^hc will bring ruin on the Church. The fitieet^ 
lifia must keep, kncwledge. If a parent aUow his 
children to question every thing, so that nothing is 
to be settled without a hundred proofs they will 
soon despise their teacher, for they will think 
themselves able to teach him. The minister must 
have decided superiority and authority, or he wiU 
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want one of the ()rincipal qualities of his mlnistnr* 
This is not inconsistent with receiving hints. He 
may mistake in some things: but he should mark 
the complexion of his congregation in deciding how 
far they are to be heard on his mbtakes. If the 
people are heady, forward, confident in their own 
sense, they are never to be encouraged. They are 
gone too far. 

On the Ltmita which a Minister should fiut to the 
indulgence (^ his curiosity^ wkh regard to Pub- 
lic Exhidiiions, 

AN extreme is to be avoided. Some persons would 
condemn even rational curiosity. But (he pforks of 
the Lord are great: sought out of all them that 
have pleasure therein, I would not object there- 
forCt to visit the museum; or to go to see the rare 
natural productions often exhibited. I would en- 
large, too, my views of man and the world» by fre- 
quenting the panoramas of cities. And though I 
would not run after every sight, yet I would use my 
liberty in selecting. 

But some are in an opposite extreme. They are 
found every where. But he, who sustains a char- 
acter of a scribe of the kingdom of heaven^ ought 
not to be found every where. The roan, who is 
seeking a heavenly country , will shew the spirit of 
one whose conversation is there. 

There is something in religion, when rightly ap- 
prehended,that is masculine and grand. It removes 
those little desires, which are **the constant hectie 
of a fool." 

Every thing of the drama, and whatever is so 
distinctly the course qf this world, must be shunned* 
If a minister take one step into the world, his hear* 
era will take two. Much may be learnt frorti the 
sentimentsofmenof the world. If a man of this 
(Character who heard me preach, should meet me 
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where he would say, **Why I did not expect to see 
you here!" — then he ought not to have seen me 
there. 

There must be measure and proportion in our at-* 
tention to arts and sciences. These were the verjr 
idols of the heathen world: and what are th£t» 
who now follow them with an idolatrous eagerness, 
but like children, who are charmed whh the spark- 
line of a rocket, and yet see nothing :n the sun^ 




say 

would taJce occasion to drop a hint of something 
higher and better, and to make it felt that I fiell in 
with these things rather incidentally than pur- 
posely. But all this must be done with tenderness 
and humility: "I tread on the pride of Plato," said 
Diogenes, as he walked over Plato's carpet: '*Yes 
—and with more pride," said Plato. 

"They pass best over the world," said queea 
Elizabeth, "who trip over it quickly: for it is but a 
bog. If we stop, we sink." 

I would not make it my criterion— *»Christ would 
not come hither!" / must take a lower standard in 
these things. J am a poor creature, and must be 
contented to learn in many places and by many 
scenes, which Christ need not to have frequented* 



On the Means of Promoting a SfiirU of Devotion im 

Congregations. 

LET us ask, "What is man?" He is a creature of 
feeling, as well as of intellect. We must interest 
him as we can. It is unphilosophical to depend on 
the mere statement of truth. No doubt there is a 
contrary erron for what is the end of exciting at- 
tention, if there is nothing deserving attention? 

It is of the first importance, to put meaning 
into every part of the service. In either extreme* 
of appealing to the understanding or the fecllng». 
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there may be no meaning: in a dull and lifeless 
preacher, there is qo meaning; and, in one of a con- 
trary character, there may be nothing worthy of 
the name. 

There is, besides, too little attention, ia 
many churches, to man as man. I would consult 
his convenience in all lawful points. If he could sit 
easier on cushions* he should have cushions. I 
would not tell him to be warm in God's servi<;c, 
while I leave him to shiver with cold« No doors 
should creak: no windows should rattle. 

Music has an important effect on devotion. 
Wherever fantastical music enters, it betrays a 
corrupt principle. A congregation cannot enter 
into it; or if it does, it cannot be a Christian congi*e- 
gation. Wherever there is an attempt to set off 
the mu«c in the service, and the attempt is appar* 
ent, it is the first step toward carnality. Though 
there b too little life in the style of music adopted 
among the Moravians, yet the simplicity of Christ* 
ianity pervades their devotion. 

Order is important. Some persons by coming 
in when they please, propagate a loose habit o£ 
mind. For man is a sympathetic creature; and 
what he sees others neglect, he is in danger of grow- 
ing B^ligent in himself. If the reader goes through 
the service as though the great business for which 
they are assembled is not yet begun, the people 
will soon feel thus themselves. 

The minister should take occasion frequently to 
impress <»i the people the importance of the 
WORK in which tl^ey are engaged. It is not enough 
to take it for granted that they feel tliis. We must 
take nothing for granted. Man needs to be re- 
minded of every thing, for he soon forgets every 
thing. 

Monotony must be, above all things, avoided. 
The mind is vagrant: monotony cannot recat it. 
Theit maybe continued vehemence, while the aV 
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tention is not excited: it is disturbance and noise: 
there is nothing to lead the mind into a useful 
train of thought or feeling. 

There is an opposite error to vehemence. Men 
of sense and literature depress devotion by treating 
things ABSTRACTEDLY. Simpliclt]^, with good 
^ense, is of unspeakable value. Reh^on must not 
be rendered abstract and curious. If a curious re^- 
mark presents itself, reserve it for another pl2ice. 
The hearei gets away from the bustle and business 
of the week: he comes trembling under his fears: he 
would mount upward in his spirit: but a curious 
etymological disquisition chills and repels him. 

In truth,we should be men of business in our con** 
gt^gations. We should endeavor both to excite and 
instruct our hearers. We should render the ser- 
vice an interesting affair in ail its parts. We 
should rouse men: we should bind nfi the broken^ 
hearted: weshonlii conifort the feeble minded: we 
should siifiport the meak: we should become all 
things to all men^ if by any means we may save 
some, 

» ■ ' 

On the Marriage of Christian Ministers. 
IT seems to me, that many men do not give suffi- 
cient weight to our Lord's observations upon those 
ivho made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of 
heaven's sake, nor to St. Paul's reasomng on the 
subject of marriage. I would only imply, that both 
our Lord and the apostle seem to establwh it m a 
principle, that a angle state, when it can be chosen 
and is chosen for the sake of the gospel ts the supe- 
rior state. This, I fear, is too much foi^tten; and 
those mcupwhb might have received the saying, and 
have done more service to the church of God by re- 
ceivmg it, have given it little or no weight in their 
oeliberationsi, 
10 
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And yet it ought to be considered, that the vtTf 
character which would best fit men for living in a 
single state, would abstract them too much from 
the feelings and wants of their people. I am fully 
sensible that I should have been hardened against 
the distresses of my hearers, if I had not been re- 
duced from my natural stoicism by domestic suffeiv 
ings. 

The cases, I allow, are extremely few, in which 
a man may do, on the whole, more service to the 
church by imitating St. Paul than by marrying: yet 
there are such cases; and it behooves every minis* 
ter seriously to consider himself and bis situation, 
before he determines on marriage. He should not 
regard this state as indispensably necessary to 
him, but should always remember, that, catetis 
paribus^ he, who remains ungle is most worthy of 
honor. 

But, when it is proper that a minister should 
marr)% and he has determined to do it, how few se- 
lect such women as suit their high and Holy charac- 
ter! A minister b like a man who has undertaken 
to traverse the world. He has not only fair and 
pleasant ground to travel over, but he must encoun- 
ter deserts and marshes and mountains. The trav* 
eller wants a firm and steady stay. His wife should 
be above all things, a woman of faith and prayer— 
a woman, too, of a sound mind and of a tender 
heart— and one who will account it ker glory to lay 
herself out in co-operating with her husband by 
meeting his wants and soothing his cares. She 
should be his unfsuling resource, so far as he ought 
to seek this in the creature. Blessed is she» who is 
thus qualified and thus lives! 

But after all, the married minister, if he would 
live devotedly, must move in a determined sphere. 
Whatever his wife may be, yet she is a woman— and 
if things are to go on well, they must have two sep* 
arate worlds. There may, indeed, be cases, when 
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a tnan with something of a soft and feminine cast 
about his mind, may be united to a woman of a 
xnind so superior and cultivated, that he may choose 
to make it nis plan that thc^ shall move in the same i 
world. In such rare cases it may be done with less 
inconvenience than in any other. But, even here, 
the highest end is sacrificed to feeling. Every man, 
whatever be his natural dispoution,who would urge ' 
his powers to the highest end, must be a man of 
solitary studies. Some uxorious men of considera* 
ble mmds have moved so much in the women's 
world, that reflection, disquisition, and the energies 
of thought have been ruined by the habit of indulg- 
ing the lighter, softer, and more playful qualities. 
Such a man is indeed, the idol of the teroale world; 
but he would rather deserve to be so, if he stood 
upon his own ground while he attempted to meet 
their wants, instead of descending to mmgle among 
them. 

God has put a difference between the sexes, but 
education and manners have put a still greater. 
They are designed to move in separate spheres, but 
occasionally to unite together in order to soften and 
relieve each other. To attempt any subversion of 
God's design herein* is being wiser than He who 
made us; and who has so established this afiair 
that eac 1 sex has its separate and appropriate ex- 
celleuc^;— only to be attained by pursuing it in the 
order of nature. Thought is or ought to be the 
characterizing feature of the man, and feeling that 
of the woman. 

Every nian and woman in the world has an ap«r 
propriate mind; and that in proportion to their 
streni^h of thought and feeling. Each has a way 
of th^ir own---a habit--a system-f-a world— separ- 
ated and solitary, in which no person on earth can 
have communion with them. Job says of Godi, He 
knovfeth the way that I take; and, when the Chris- 
tiaa ^ds a wanf of competency in his bosom friend 
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to understand and meet bts waf, he turns withan 
especial nearness and Camiliarity of confidence to 
God, who knoweth it in all its connexions and as- 
soctationSf its peculiarities and its imperfections^ 

I may be thought to speak harshly of the female 
character; but, whatever persuasion I have of its 
intended distinction from that of man, I esteem a 
woman, who aims only to be what God designed her 
to be, as honorable as any man on earth. She 
stands not in the same order of excellence, but she 
is equally honorable* 

But women have made themselves, and weak 
men have contributed to make them, what God 
never designed them to be. Let any thiuking man 
survey the female character as it now stands— 
often nervous, debilitated, and imaginative, and this 
super^induced chiefly by education and manners-* 
and he will find it impossible that any great vigor 
of mind can be preserved, or any high intellectual 
pursuits cultivated, so far as this character stands 
m his way. 

*'DoiNG AS OTHEfis DO,*' is the prevalent prin- 
m^ of the present female character, to whatever 
absurd, pieposterous, masculine, or even wicked 
lengths it may lead. This is so for as it avails with 
manor woman, the ruin* death, and grave of all 
that is noble, and virtuous, and praise-worthy. 

A studious man, whose time is chiefly spent at 
home, and especially a minister, ought not to have 
to meet the imaginary wants of his wijfe. The dis- 
orders of an imaginative mind are beyond calcula- 
tion. He is not worthy the name of a husband, 
who will not with delight nurse his wife, with all 
possible tenderness and love, through a real visita- 
tion, however long: but he is ruined, if he falls upon 
a woman of a sickly fancy. It is scarcely to be 
calculated what an influence the spirit of hb wife 
will have on his own, and on all his ministerial 
afikirs. If sh^ comes not up to the full standard* 
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she t»iU so far impede him, dectinge hiin» uii<^ 
sanctify him. 

If there is such a thing as go«d in this world, it 
is in the ministerial office. The af&irs of this em- 
ployment are the greatest in the world. In prose- 
cuting these with a right spirit, the minister keeps 
in motion a vast machine; and, such are the incal* 
culable consequences of his wife's character to him, 
that, if she assist him not in urging forward the 
machine, she will hang. as a dead weight upon its 
wheels. 

A woman may have a high taste: her natural 
temper may be peevish and fretfuh she may have 
a delicate and fastidious mind: she may long for 
every thing she sees. It is not enough that she is, 
in reality^ a pious woman. Her taste, her mind, 
lier manners, must have a decorum and congruity 
to her husband's office and situation. She must 
bear to be crostH^d iti her wishes for unsuitable ob- 
jects: he wili say, with firmness, **This shall not be* 
It is not enough, that it would gratify you: it is 
wrong. It is not enough, that it is not flagrantly 
^ sinful: it is improper, unsuitable to our character 
and station.* It is not enough that money will buy 
it, and I have got money: it would be a culpable use 
of our talent. It is not enough that your friend pos- 
sesses such a thing: Inre staiid and fall to our owij^ 
Master." 



On ViaUing Death- beds. 

I HAVE found it, in many cases, a difficult tiling to 
deal with a Death-Bed. We are called in to 
death-beds of various kinds: — 

The true pilgrim sends for us to set before him 
the food on which he has fed throujgliout his jour-^ 

*Nee, Ubi quid ticeat^ sed quid fecisse deeebit, 
Occwrrat.— ' Claudktn, J. P. 
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.ney« He has a kecm appetite. He wants streng^ 
and vigor for the last effort; and, then, all is fop 
ever well! He is gone hoii>e» and is at rest! 

Another man sends for us because It is decent; 
or hb friends importune him; or his consdence i3 
alarmed: bu( he is ignorant of sin and <^ salvation; 
he is eitlier indiflfereqt about both, or he has made 
up his mind in his own way: he wants the minister 
to confirm him in his own views, and smooth over 
the wound. I have seen sudi inen mad with rage,- 
while I Have been beating down their r^flre« ofUes^ 
and setting forth to them God's refugee There is a 
wise and holy medium to be observed in treating 
such cases;-— *'I am not conie to dauh ymi over wUf^ 
untemfiered mortar; I am not conie to send you to 
the bar of God with a lie in your right-hand^ But 
neither am I con^^ to mortify you, to put you to un- 
necessary pain, to embitter you, or to exasperate 
you." There i^ a kindness, affection, tenderness, 
meekness, and patience, which a nian's feelings an4 
conscience will condemn him while he opposes! I 
have found it a very efibctual ipethod to b^n with 
myself: it awakens attention, conciliates the mind, 
and insinuates convection:— rsr>**Whatever others 
think of themselves, I stand condemned before 
God: my heart is so deafierately wicked^ that, if 
God had not showed me in his word a remedy iq 
Jesus Christ, I should be in despair; I can only tell 
you what I am, and what I have found. If yoi| 
believe yourselves to be what God has told me I am 
and all men are, then I can tell you v^here and how 
to iind mercy and eternal life: if you will not be- 
lieve that you are this sort of n^an, I have nothing 
to offer you. I know of nothing else for man, beside 
that which God has showed me.'' My descriptions 
of my own fallen nature have excited perfect ast 
tonishment: sometimes my patients have seemed 
iscarcely able to credit me, but I have found that 
(5od has fastened, by this meanS) conviction on tte 
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c'onscie&ee. la $oine case$, an indirect method of 
addressing the ccmscience may apparently be, in 
truth, the mo^t direct; but we are to use this meth- 
od wisely and sparingly. It seems to me to be one 
of the characteristics of the day, in the religious 
woild, to err on Ihis subject. We have found but 
a CIRCUITOUS way of exhituting truth. The plain^ 
direct, simple exhibition of it is often ab^ndonedi 
even where no circumstances justifjr and require a 
more insinuating noanoet^. There Is dexterity in«> 
deed, and address in this; but too little of the sim* 
pie declaration of the testimony of God^ which St, 
Paul opposes to excellency ofifieech or of wisdom^ 
and to entk'mg n^orda ofman's^msdom. We have 
done very iittk when we hgve merely persuaded 
men to think ait we do. 

But we have to deal with a worse death -b^d chari» 
acter, thaii with the man who opposed the truth, 
^me men assent to every thing, which we propose. 
They will even antipipate us. And yet we see that 
they mean nothing. I )^ave often felt when with 
)&uch persons: ^*i wovild they could be brought to 
contradict ^nd oppose! That would lead to discus- 
sion. God might, peradventure, dash the stony 
heart in pieces. But this h^^art is like water. The 
impression die^ ^s fast as it is made," {have sought 
for such views asL might rouse and stir up opposi- 
tiim. I^h^ve tried to irritate the torpid mind. But 
all in vain, I once visited a yoyng clergyman of 
this character, who was seized with a dangerous ill- 
ness at a Cofiee-house in town, whither some busi- 
ness had brought him: the first time I saw him, we 
conversed very closely together; and, in the pros- 

Sect of death, he seemed solicitous to pi*epare for it, 
iut i could make no sort of impression upon him: 
all I could possibly say met his entire approbation^ 
though I saw his heart felt no interest in it. Wheu 
I visited him a second time, the iear of deat)^, was 
gone; and, with it, all solicitude s^bout te^igJon. IJ^e 
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was still civil and grateful, but he tried to parry off 
the business on. which he knew I came. "I will show 
you,Sir, some little things with which I have worn 
away the hours of my confinement and solitudes." 
He brought out & quantity of pretty and t^sty draw- 
ings. I was at a loss how to express, with suitable 
force and delicacy, the high sense I felt of his inde- 
corum and insipidity, and to leave a deep impres- 
sion on his conscience— I rose, however, instantly— • 
said my time was expired — wished hiin well* aad 
withdrew. 

^ Sometimes we have a painful part to act with 
sincere men, who have been carried too much into 
the world. I was called in to visit such a man. *'I 
find no comfort,** he said. "God veils his face from 
me. Every thing round me is dark and uncertain. 
I did not dare to act the flatterer. I said— 
**Let us look faithfully into the st^te of things. I 
should have been surprised if you bad not felt thus. 
I believe you to be sincere. Your state of feelings 
evinces your sincerity. Had I found you exulting 
in God, I should have concluded that you wei« 
either deceived or a deceiver: for» while God acts ia 
his usual order, how could you exjiect to feel other- 
■wise on the approach of death, than you do feel? 
You have dinven hard after the world. Your spirit 
has been absorbed in its cares. Your sentiment— 
yOuv conversation have been in the spirit of the 
^vorld. And have you any reason to expect the re- 
sponse of conscience, and the clear evidence which 
await the man who has walked and lived in the close 
fnendshi?> with God? You know that what I say is 
true." His wife interrupted nie, by assuring me 
that he had been an excellent man. "Silencer* 
said the dying penitent, "it is all true!*' 

Soon after I came to St. John's I was called on to 
visjit a dying lady, whom I saw many times before 
her death. I found that she had taken God for her 
jioriionaiid icst. She approached him with the 
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peDite&ce of a anner gratefal for his pravision of 
mercy in Christ. She told me she had found relig- 
ion in her Common Prayer Book. She blessed God 
that she had "always been kept steady to her 
church; and that she had never followed the people 
cialled Methodists, who were seducing so many on 
all sides.'' I thought it would be unadviseahle to 
attempt the removal of pi*ejudices, which, in her 
dying case, were harmless^ and which would soon 
be removed by the li^t which would beam in on 
her glorified soul. We had moi^e interesting sub« 
jects of conversation, from which this would have 
led us away. Some persons may tax her with a 
want of charity: but, alas! I ^ar they are per- 
sonsy who, knowing more than she did of the doc- 
trines of the gospel, have so little of its divine char- 
ity in their hearts, that, as they cannot allow for her 
prejudices, neither would they have been the last 
to stigmatize her as a dead formalist and a phari- 
see. God knoweth them that are his; and they 
are often seen by him, where we see them not. 
Were a benighted inhabitant of Otaheite to feel the 
wretchedness of his present life, and lift up his 
soul to the God he worshipped as a Supreme Being 
^or happiness, no doubt God would hear such a 
prayer. 

Afiseeilaneous Remarks on the Christian M'miatfy, 

Every book really worth a minister's studying he 
ought if possible, to have in his own library. I have 
nsed lax|;e libraries, but I soon left them. Time was 
frittered away: my mind was unconccntrated. Be* 
sides, the habit which it begets of turning over a 
multitude of books, is a pernicious habit. And the 
usual contents of such libraries are injurious to a 
Spiritual man, whose business it is to transact with 
men's minds. They have a dry, cold, deadening 
^ect. It may suit dead men to walk among the 
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dead^ but send aot a living man to be chilled amocg 
ihie ruins of Tadmor in the wilderness! 

CHRlsTiANlTt is SO great and surprising in itsoa« 
ture, that, m preaching it to others, I have no en- 
coiit^agement but the belief of a continued divine 
operation* It is no difficult thing to change a man's 
opinions. It is no difficult thing to attach a man to 
my person and notbns» It is no difficult thing to 
convert a proud man to spiritual pride, or a pas* 
sionate man to passionate zeal for some religious 
party. But, to bring a man to love God— to love 
the law of God, while jt condemns him — ^to loath 
himself before God— to tread the earth under his 
feet-*to hunger and thirst after God in Christ, and 
^fter the mind that was in Christ— with man this 
is impossible! But God has said it shall be done: and 
bids me go forth and preach, that by me as his in- 
strument, he may effect these great ends; and 
therefore I go. Yet I am obliged continually to 
call my mind back to my principles. I feel angry, 
perhaps, with a man. because he will not let me 
convert him: in spite of all I can say, he will stiU 
love the world. 



St. Paul admonislies Timothy to endure hardneaa 
as a good soldier of Jesua Christ, It sometimes falls 
to the lot of a minister to endure the hard labor of 
a nurse, in a greater measure than that of a soldier. 
He has to encounter the difficulties of a peculiar 
situation: he is the parent of a family of children, pf 
various tempers, manners, habits, and prejudices: 
if he does not continually mortify himself,, he will 
bear hardly upon some of his children. He has* 
however, to endure the hardness of calling his 
child—his friend — to an account; of being thought a 
severe, jealous, legal man. If a man will let mat- 
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ters take their chance, he may live smoothly afid 
quietly enough; but if he will stir among the Serv- 
ants, and sift things to the bottom, he must bear the 
consequences. He must account himself a Man of 
Strife, His language must be— "It is not enougii 
that you feed me, or fill my pocket — ^there is some- 
thing between me and thee." The most tender 
and delicate of his llock have their failings* His 
warmest and most zealous supporters break dowiv 
some where. A sun-shiny day breeds most reptiles. 
It is not enough, therefoi^e, that the sun ^ines out 
in his church. It is not enough that numbers shout 
applause. 

A minister may be placed in a discouraging situ- 
ation. He may not suit the popular taste. He may 
not be able to fall into the fashionable style. He 
may not play well on an instrument. Though an 
effective man, and a man of energy, he may be un* 
der a cloud. The door may be shut against him* 
Yet it is a dangerous thing for such a man to force 
open the door. He should rather say— "I have a 
lesson to learn here. If I teach the people nothing, 
|>erhap8 they may teach me." The work of win- 
ter is to be done, as well as the work of summer. 

The hardness which I have to endure is this— 
Here are a number of families, which show me 
every kmd, of f egai^. But I see that they are not 
right. They somehow so combine the things which 
they hear, with the things which they do, that I am 
afraid they will at lajst lie down in aorrQw! Here 
is my difficulty. I must meet them^ wUh gentle- 
ness; but I roust detect and uncover the evil. I shall 
want real kindness and commoa honesty, if I do 
npt. Efihraim hath gray hairs; yet he knotveth it 
not, Efihraim is a cake not turned^ But, ii I tell 
him these things he and I shall become two per* 
sons. He must however be so touched in private; 
for he willuot be touched in the pulpit. Tie wUi 
say "I am not the man." 
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A MINISTER most k€€fi underhts bodi^ and bring' if 
into subjection. A Newmarket-groom will swea^ 
himselt thin, that he may be fit for his office: JVbw 
they do it to obtain a corrufltible crowns but vte^ an 
incorrufitible! 



-i-— is come from college. He has a relined, ac* 
curate, sen^ble mind. Some of our friends wish to 
get him a station at Calcutta. They think him ju^ 
adapted for that sphere. I differ widely io my 
v)ew of the matter. A new man, with his college 
accuracy about him, is not the man for the dissi- 
pated and fashionable court at Calcutta. Such a 
<:ongregation will bift nothing for his acuteness and 
reasoning. He, who is to talk to them with any 
effect, must have seen life and the worid. He must 
b^ able to treat with them on their own ground. 
And he must be able to do it witii the authority of 
a messenger from God, not with the arts and shifts 
qf human eloquence and reasonings. Dr. Patten 
said admirably well, in a sermon which I heard him 
preach at Oxford: **Beware how you su^r the in- 
fidel to draw you upon metaphysical ground. If he 
get you there, he will have something to say. 
The evidences and the declarations of God's word 
are the weapon with which he must be pombatted* 
s^nd before which he must fall." 

LoKooN is very peculiar as a ministerial walk. 
Almost all a minister can do, is by the pulpit and 
the pen. His hearers arc so occupied in the world, 
that if he visit them, every minu^ perhaps bring* 
In some interruption. 



It is a serious question— J^Af/^^ a minister ougfu 
toftreaeh^t m beyond hU exfierience, H«b to 
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aiand forth as a 'witne8S-4>ot a witness of what he 
KNOWS, not of what he has been told. He must 
preach as he feels. If he feels not as he might and 
ought, he must pray for such feelings; but, till be 
has them, ought he to pretend to them? Going 
faster than the experience led, has been the bane 
of many. Men have preached in certain terms and 
phrases according to the tone given by others, while 
the thing has never been made out even to their 
conviction, much less in their experience. 



It is a most important point of duty, in a minister, 
TO REDEEM TIME* A young minister has some- 
times called an old one out of his study, only to ask 
him how he did: there is a tone to be observed 
toward such an idler: an intimation may be given, 
which he will understand, '^This is not the house!*' 
In order to redeem time« he must refuse to engage 
in secular aflkirs: Ab nian^ thai warreth^ entangleth 
himaelf vfith the affairs of thut life^ that he maif 
please Him who hath chosen fivm to be a soldier. He 
must watch, too, against a dozing away of time: . 
the 'Clock-weight goes down slowly, yet it draws all 
the works with it. 



OwEM remarks that it is not sufficiently considered 
hctfv much a minister's personal religion is exposed 
to danger, from the very circumstance of i*eligion 
being his profession and employment. He must go 
through the acts of religion: he must put on the ap> 
pearances of religion: he must utter this language 
and display the feelings of religion. It requires 
double diligence and vigilance, to maintain, nnd^iv 
such circumstances^ the spirit of religion. I havok 
prayed: I have talked: I have preached: but now. I 
should perish, after all, if I did not feed on th^ 
bread which I have broken to others. 
11 
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A MINISTER must CULTIVATE a TENDER SPIRIT. 

If he does this so as to carry a savor and unction 
Into his work, he will have for more weight than 
other men. This is the result of a devotional 
habit. To affect feeling is nauseous and soon de- 
tected: but to ieel> is the readiest way to the hearts 
«f others. 



The leading defect in Christian ministers is want of 
a DEVOTIONAL HABIT. The church of Rome 
made much of this habit. The contests accom- 
panying and following the Reformation, with some- 
thing of an iRdiscriminate enmity agpainst some of 
the good of that church as well a^ the evil, com- 
bined to repress this spirit in the Protestant writ- 
ings; whereas the mind of Christ seems, io £act, to 
be the grand end of Christianity in its operation 
upon man. 



TherB is a manifest want of spiritual influence on 
the ministry of the present day. I feel it in my 
own case, and I see it in that of others. I an 
afraid that there is too much of a low, man£^ng, 
Contriving* manceuvering temper of mind among us. 
We ate laying ourselves out, more than is expedi- 
ent, to meet one man *s taste, and another roan's 
prejudices. The ministry is a grand and holv 
affair, and it should find in us a simple habit <» 
spirit, and a hi^y but humble indifference ta all con- 
sequences. 



A MAN of the world will bear to hear me read in the 
desk that awful passage: tVide is the gatCy and 
broad is the way that leadeth to destruction} and 
many there be which go in thereat: Because strait 
w the gat£f and narrow ^ the way which leadeth 
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trnf Ufe; and few there be that find it. Nay, hfc 
will approve it: — ^"The minister is in the desk: he 
is reading the lesson of the day." But this very 
man — were I to go home with him, and tell him in 
his parlor that most of those whom he knows and 
lo%'£s are going on in that road to eternal destruc* 
tion— this very man would brand the sentimient as 
harsh and uncharitable. Though uttered by Christ 
himself, it is a declaration as fanatical and uncandi^f 
in the judgment of the world, as could be put 
together in language. 



Makt hearers cannot enter into the rxaSovs of 
the Cross. They adopt what I think is Butler's 
grand defect on this subject.. He speaks of the 
Cross as an appointment of God, and therefor |D 
to be submitted to: but God has said much in his 
word of the reasons of this appointment: that 
he 'might be juat^ and the just jfier of him that be^ 
lieveth. 



Several things are required to enable a minister 
to attain a proper variety in his manner. He must 
be in continual practice: if I were to preach but 
once a month, I should lose the ability of preaching. 
He must know that his hearers are attached to 
him— that they will grant him indulgences and lib- 
erties. He must, in some measure, feel himself 
above his congregation. The presence of a cer- 
tain brother chills me; because I feel that I can 
talk oh no one subject in the pulpit, witl^ which ba 
is not far better acquainted than I am^ 



The first duty of a minister, is. To call on his hear- 
ers to turn to the Lord, "We have much to speak 
to you upon. We havo many duties to urge on yoix. 
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We have much instruction to give you— ^but all 
•Will be thrown away, till you have turned to the 
Lord^^ Let me illustrate this by a familiar com- 
parison. You see your child sinking ia the water: 
his education lies near your heart: you are anxious 
to train him up so, that he may occupy well the 
post assigned to him in life. But» when you see 
him drowning, the first thoughts are — ^not how you 
may educate him, but how you may save him. 
Restore him to life, and then call that life into 
action. 



A DISINTERESTED regard to truth should be, 
vhat it very seldom is, the most striking charac- 
ter in a Christian minister. His purpose should 
be to make proselytes to truth, and not to any 
thing which may be particular in his views of it. 
**Read my books," says one, "No!" says another* 
**read mine." And thus religion is taken up by 
piece-meal; and the mind is diverted from its true 
nature by false associations. If the teacher whom 
this man has chosen for his oracle, disgrace relig- 
ion by ii*religious conduct, he stumbles. He stum- 
bles, because he has not been fixed upon the sole 
and immoveable basis of the religion of the Bible. 
The mind, well instructed in the Scriptures can 
bear to see even its spiritual father make ship- 
"wreck of the faith and scandalize the gospel; but 
will remain itself unmoved. The man is in pos- 
session of a treasure, which, if others are foolish 
enough to abandon, yet they cannot detract any 
thing from the value attached to it in his esteem. 



That a minister may l^arn how to magmfy hig 
office, let him study the character, the spirit, and 
the historv of St. Paul. His life and death were 
one magnifying of his (^ce: mark his object<oto 
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win souls!— to lexscute the will of God! As the 
man rises in his own esteem, his office sinks; but, 
as the office rises in l^is view, the tmlh falls. He 
must be in constant hostility with himself, if he 
would magnify his office, He must bold himself in 
readinej^s to make sacrifices^ when called to do so: 
he will not barter hi^ office, like Balaam; but will 
refuse to sell his service, like Micaiah. Like Ezra 
and Nehemiah, he will refusp to come down from 
the great work which he ha$ to do. He may be 
calumniated; but he 'v^ill avoid hasty vindications of 
his character: it does not appear that Elisha sent 
after Kaaman to vindicate himself from' the falser 
hoods of Geha^ii: there appears to me much true 
dignity in this conduct: I fear I should have wapted 
patience to ^ct thus. 

Some young ministers have been greatly injured, by 
taking up their creed from a sort of second or thir4 
rate writers. Toplady, perhaps, has said that he 
has found his preaching most successful, when it l^afi 
turned on the ^and doctrines of Calvifiistii. J^ 
young man admires Toplady, and adopts the |^me 
notion concerning his own ministry. Bi^t let him 
turn to a master on the subjectr ^^ '^^iU fi^d such 
a man as Traill handling th^ sovereignty ot God. 
and such high points of doctrine, vr\th' a holy and 
heavenly sweetness; which, whi)^ it renders it 
almost impossiblenot tareceivehis ^entiuients,leave« 
nothing^ on the mind hut a religious savor. 

The grand aim of a minister must be the exhi- 
bition OF GOSPEL TRUTH. Statesmen may 
make the greatest blunders in the world, but that 
. is not HIS affair. L^ke a King's Messenger, he 
must not stop to take care of a person fallen down; 
if he can render any kindness consistently with hi^ 
duty, he will do itj if not, he will prefer his office. 
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Our method of preaching is not that by which 
Christianity was propagated: yet the genius of 
Christianity is not changed. There was nothing in 
the primitive method set or formal. The primitive 
bishop stood up, and read the gospel, or some other 
portion of Scripture, and pressed on the hearers, 
with great earnetitness and affection, a few plain 
and forcible truths evidently resulting from that 
poi-tion of the Divine Word: we take a text, and 
make an oration. Edification wa^ then the object 
of both speaker and hearers; and, while this con- 
tinues to be the object* no better method can be 
' found. A parable, or history, or passage of Scrip- 
ture, thus illustrated and enforced, is the best 
method of introducing truth to any people who are 
Ignorant of it, and of setting it home with power on 
those who know it; and not formal, doctrinal, argu- 
mentative discourses. Truth and simplicitt 
are the soul of an efficacious ministry. 

The Puritans were still farther removed from 
the primitive method of preaching: they would 
preach fifteen or sixteen sermons on a text. A 
primitive bishop would have been shocked with one 
of our sermons; and, such is our taste, we should be 
shocked with his. They brought forward Scrip- 
ture: we bring forward our statements. They 
jdirected all their observations to throw light on 
Scripture: we quote Scripture to throw light on our 
observations. More faith and more grace would 
make us better pteaQhers, for out of {he abundance 
of the heart the mouth sfieaketh, Chrysostom's was 
the »right method. Leightou's Lectures on Peter 
approach very near to this method. 



In acting on matter, the art of man is mighty. 
The steam-engine is a mighty machine. But, in re- 
ligion, the art of man is mere feebleness. The ar- 
mor of Sani is armor in the camp of the Israelites^ 
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or in the camp of the Philistines— but we want the 
sling and the stone. I honor Metaphysicians, Lo- 

E' clans. Critics, and Historians--->in their places, 
ook at facts. Men, who lay out their strength in 
statements, preach churches empty. Few men 
have a wisdom so large* as to see that the way 
which they cannot attain may yet be the best way* 
I dare not tell most academical, logical, frigid mea 
how little I account of their opinion, concerning the 
true method of preaching to the popular ear. I 
hear them talk, as utterly incompetent judges. 
Such men would have said St. Paul was fit only for 
the Tabernacle. What he would have s£udthey 
were fit for, I cannot telL They are often great 
men — ^first-rate men— -uni^ualled men-r^n their 
class and sphere;— -but it is not THExa sphere to 
manage the world. 



If a minister could work miracles, he would do 
little more than intierest the curiosity of men— 
'*! want to eat, and 1 want to 4rink, and I do it, I 
get on with difficulty enough, as things are; and you 
talk about treating with heaven! I know nothing 
of the matter, and I want no such thing'' — This is 
the language of man's heart. A future thing! 
An INDEFINITELY FUTURE thing! Nuf if a mail 
could even authoritatively declare, that the' day of 
judgment would be this day seven years, he Would 
have little influence on mankind. Very few would 
be driven from the play-house— very few from the 
gaming-table— very few from the brothel. — ^Thfe 
din on 'Change would be very little ^minished. I 
frequently look back on the; early periods of my life, 
and imagine myself treatibg with such' a character 
as I know I then was. I say to myself, *'\yhat now 
can I possibly say, that will affect and interest that 
young fellow of eighteen?** 
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Some Christian ministers fail in their efiect on their 
hearers, hf not entering as Plulosophers into the 
state of haman nature. They do not consider how- 
low the patient is reduced-rthat he is to be treated 
more as a child-^hat he is to have mUk adminis-*' 
tered to him, instead of strong meat. The]^set 
themselves to plant principles and prove points* 
when they shotdd labor to interest the heart. But, 
after all, men will carry then* natural pharacter 
into their ministry. If a man has a dry, logical, 
schdastic turn of mind, we shall rarely find him a^ 
interesting preacher. One in a thousand m^ meet 
him, but not more. 



The Christian will sometimes be brought to walk 
in a solitary path. God seems to cut away his props* 
that he may reduce him to himself. His religion is 
to be felt as a personal, particular, appropriate 
possession. He is to feel, that, as there i^ but one 
Jehovah to bless, so there seems to him as though 
there were but one penitent in the universe to be 
blessed by Him. Mary Magdalene at the sepul- 
chre wa& brought to this state. She might have 
said, "I know not where Peter b: he is gone away— r 
perhaps ii^tothe world — ^perhaps to weep over his 
fail. I know not where John is. What are the 
feelings and states of my brethren, I know not, 
I am left here alone. No one accompanies an4 
strengthen^ me. But if none other will seek my 
Lord, yet will I seek him!*' There is a command- 
ing energy in reli^ous sympathy. A minister, for 
example, while his preaching seems effective, and 
life and feeling shew themselves around him, moves . 
on with ease and pleasure. But there is much of 
the man here. If God change the scene — if dis- 
couragements meet hlm-^-if he seem to be laid by, 
in any measure, as an instrument— if the love of his 
^hearers to his person and ministry decay— this is a. 
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severe trial: yet most of us need this trial, that we 
may be reduced simply to God, and may feel that 
the whole affair is between Him and ourselves. A 
dead fish will swim with the stream, whatever be 
Its direction: But a living one will not only resist 
the stream; but, if it chooses, it can swim against it. 
The soul, that lives from God, will seek God, and 
follow God — ^more easily and pleasantly, indeed, if 
the stream flow toward the point whither God 
leads; but, still, it will follow God as its sole rest 
and centre, though the stream of men and opinions 
yfoaXd hurry it away from him. 



Gravity is, doubtless, obligatory on ministers. 
The apostle connects it with simplicity. Yet it 
must be natural — ^not affected. Some men give 
every thing in an oracular style: this looks like 
affectation, and will disgust others: they will attri- 
bute it to religion: but this is not a sanctified grav- 
ity. Other men are always disposed to levity: not 
that a man of orig'mal fancy is to be condemned, 
for thinking in his own way: but the minister must 
consider that he is a man of a consecrated charac- 
ter: if it should not be difficult to liimself to make 
transitions from levity to gravity, it will be difficult 
to carry others with him therein.' Who has not felt, 
if God brings him into a trying situation, in which he 
sees that it is an awful thing to suffer or to die, that 
gravity is then natural? every thing else is Qflfensive! 
That, too, is evil, which lets down the tone of a 
company: when a minister loses his gravity, the 
company will take liberties with him. Yet, with a 
right principle, we. must not play th^fool. Gravity 
must be natural and simple. There must be 
urbanity and tenderness in it. A man must not for- 
, malize on every thing. He, who formalizes on 
every thing, is a fool; and a grave fool is perhaps 
more injurious than a light fool. 



.^.^^-m.>lL.A_^.*_A,. - ■■- - -^^ 
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We arc called to build a spiritual house. One 
workman is not to busy himself in tellings another 
his duty* We are placed in different circumstan- 
ces, widi various talents: and each is called to do 
what he can. Two men, equally accepted of God, 
'may be exceedingly distinct in the account whick 
they will give of their employ. 



A BEGULAB clergyman can do no more in the dis* 
charge of his duty, than our church requires of 
him. He may fall far short of her requirements; 
but he cannot exceed, by the most devoted life, the 
duties which she has prescribed. What man on 
earth is so pernicious a drone, as an idle clergy- 
man!— a man, engaged iii the most serious pro- 
lession in the world: who rises to eat, and drinkp 
and lounge, and trifie; and goes to bed; and theti 
rises again, to do the same! Our office is the most 
laborious in the world. The mind must be always 
on the stretoh, to acquire wisdom and grace, and to 
communicate them to all who come near. It is 
well, indeed, when a clergyman of genius and learn- 
ing devotes himself to the publication of classics 
and works of literature, if he cannot be prevailed 
on to turn hb genius and learning to a more im- 
portant end. Enter into this kind of society, what 
do you hear?— ."Have you seen the new edition of 
Sophocles?" — **No! is a new edition of Sophocles 
undertaken?"— and this makes up the conversa- 
tion, and these are the ends, of men who, by pro- 
fession, should win souls! I received a most useful 
hint from Dr. Bacon, then Father of the Universit]^, 
when I was at College. I used frequently to visit 
lum at his Living, near Oxford: he would say to 
me, "What are you doing? What are your 
studies?"— "I am reading so and so." — "You are 
quite wrong. When I was young I could turn 
any piece of Hebrew into Greek verse with ease. 
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But, wheti I came into this parish, and had to 
teach ignorant people, I was wholly at a loss; I 
had no furniture. They thought me a gi'eat man^ 
but that was their ignorance; for I knew as little 
as they did, of what it was most important to them 
to know. Study chiefly what you can turn to gockl 
account in your future life/* And yet this wise 
in an had not just views of serious religion: he was 
one of those who are for reforming the parish— 
— ^making the maids industrious, and the men sober 
and honest— but when I ventured to ask, "Sir, must 
not all this be efiected by the infusion of a divine 
principle into the mind?--a union of the soul with 
the great head of influence?"— "No more of that; 
no more of that I pray!*' 

A WISE minister stands between practical Atheism 
and Religious Enthusiasm. 

A s£RM0N,that has more head infused into it than 
heart, will not come home with efficacy to the 
hearers. "You must do so and so: such and such 
consequences will follow if you do not: such and 
such advantages will result from dwng it:'*— this is 
cold, dead, and spiritless, when it stands alone; or 
even when it is most prominent. Let the preach- 
er's head be stored with wisdom; but, above all, let 
his heart so feel his subject, that he may infuse life 
and interest Into it, by speaking like one who ac- 
tually possesses and feels what he says. 

Faith is the master-spring of a minister. "Hell 
is before me, and thousands of souls shut up there 
in everlasting agonies— Jesus Christ stands forth to 
save men from rushing into this bottomless abyss — ^ 
He sends me to proclaim his ability and his love: 
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I want no fourth idea! — every fourth idea iB coit- 
temptlble!— every fourth idea is a grand imperti- 
nence!** 



The meanness of the «arthen vessel, which con- 
veys to others the Gospel treasure, takes nothing 
from the value of the treasure. A dying hand may 
sign a deed of gift of incalculable value. A shep- 
herd's boy may point out the way to a philosopher* 
A beggar may be the bearer of an invalaable 
present. 



A WRITER of Sermons has often no ideahow many 
words he uses, to which the common people affix 
either no meaning, or a false one. He speaks, per- 
haps, of **relatioa to God;" but the people, who 
hear him, affix no other idea to the word, than that 
of father, or brother, or relative. The preacher 
must converse with the people* that he may acquire 
their words and phrases. 



It sometimes pleases God to disqualify ministers 
for their work, before he takes them to their re- 
ward. Where he gives them wisdom to perceive 
this, and grace to acquiesce in the dispensation — 
such a close of an honorable life, where the de- 
are to be publicly useful survives the power> is a 
loud AMEN to ail former labors. 



On Infidelity and Pofiery. 

Infidel writings are ultimately productive of 
little or no danger to the church of God. Nay we 
are less at a loss in judging of the wisdom of Prov- 
idence in permitting them, than we are in judging 
of many other of its designs. They may shake 
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the simple, humble, spiritual mind; but they are, 
ill the end, the means of enlightening and settling it. 

There are but twa «ort?5 of people in the world. 
Some walk ^y the light of the Lord, and all others 
lie in the wotcked one in darkness and in the shadow 
^ death. Where there is not an enlightened, sim- 
ple, humble, spiritual mind, notions and opinions 
are of little consequence. The impudent and re- 
futed misrepresentations of infidels may turn a 
dark mind to some other notions and way of think- 
ing; but it is in the dark still. Till a man sees by 
the light of the Lord, every change of opinions is 
only putting a new dress on a dead carcase* and 
calling it alive. 

The grace of God must give simplicity. Where- 
ever that is, it is a security against dangerous error: 
wherever it is not, erroneous opinions may perhaps 
less predispose the mind against the truth of Qod 
in its lively power on the soul, than true notions 
destitute of all life and influence do. 

Yet the writings of infidels must be read with 
caution and fear. There are cold, intellectual, spe- 
culative, malignant foes to Christianity. I dare 
not tamper with such, when I am in my right mind. 
I have received serious injury, for a time» even 
when my duty has called me to read what they 
have to say. The daring impiety of Belsham's an- 
swer to Wilberforce ruffled the calm of my spirit. 
I read it over while at Bath, in the Autumn of 
1798. I waked in pain, about two o'clock in the 
morning. I tried to cheer myself by an exercise of 
faith on Jesus Christ. I lifted up my heart to Him, 
as sympathizing with me, and engaged to support 
me. Many times have I thus obtained quiet and 
repose: but now I could lay no hold on him: I had 
given the enemy an advantage over me: my habit 
had imbibed poison: my nerves trembled: my strength 
was gone!— -"Jesus Christ sympathize with you, 
iind relieve you! It is all enthusiasm! It is idolatry! 
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Jesus Christ has preached his sermons, and dqne 
his dotyt and is gone to heaven! And there he is» 
as other good men are! Address your prayers to 
the Supreme Being!"-— I obtain relief in such cases^ 
by dismissing from my thoughts all that enemies or 
friends can s^v. I will have nothmg to do with 
Belsham or with Wilberforce. I come to Christ 
Himself. I hear what He says. I turn over the 
Gospels.' I read his conversations. Idwellespec* 
ially on his &rewell discourse with his disciples* 
in St. John's GospeL If there be meaning in 
words* and if Christ were not a deceiver or de- 
ceived, the reality of the Christian's life, in Him 
and fix>m Him by faith, is written there as with a 
sun-beam. 

This temptation besets me to this day, and I 
know not that I have any other which is so particu- 
lar in its attacks upon me. I am sometimes restless 
In bed; and, when I find myself so, I generally thmk 
that the parenthesis cannot be so well employed as 
in prayer.. While my mind is thu^ ascending to 
Christ and communing with him, it often comeS 
across me— ''What a fool art thou, to imagine these 
mental effusions can be known to any other Being! 
what a senseless enthusiast, to imagine that the roan 
who was nailed to a cross can have any knowledge^ 
of these secrets of thy soul!" On one of these 
occasions it struck me with great and commanding 
evidence. — "Why might not St. John, in the Isle 
of Patmos — ^imprisoned perhaps in a cave — ^why 
might not he have said sa^ Why might not he 
have doubted whether Christ the crucined could 
have knowledge of his feelings, when he vftu in 
the Sfiirit on the LttrtTa day? He had no doubt 
communion with Christ in the Spirit, before he had 
those palpable evidences of his presence which im* 
mjediately followed." 

In the permission of certain bold infidel character5i 
ritini^s, we may discern ptein evidencrs of 
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^al^ awfal system of jadicial government, with 
which God has been pleased to rule the world. 
Where^there is a moral indisposition, where men are 
inclined to be deceived, where they are waiting as 
it were for a leader— ^here he sends such men or 
such writings, as harden them in their impiety! 
while a teachable and humble mind will discern the 
true character of such men or wiitihgs, and escape 
the danger. 

I can conceive a character much more pernicious - 
in its influence, than the daring and impudent in- 
fidel. A man-— in the estimation of all the world 
modest, amiable, benevolent—who should, with 
deep concern, lament the obligation under which 
he feels himself to depart from the religion of Eu- 
rope, the religion of his country, the religion o£ 
his family; and should profess his unfeigned desire 
to find this religion true, but that he cannot pos- 
sibly bring his mind to believe it, and that for such 
and such reasons: when he should thus introduce 
all the strongest points that can be urged on the 
subject. 

But God governs the world. It is not in his 
design to permit such men to arise. The infidel 
has always had something about him, which has 
ascertained his obliquity to the eye, that has not 
been dimmed by the moral indisposition of the heart. 

The low and scurrilous writers against Revelation 
carry their own condemnation with them. They 
are like an ilMooking fellow» who comes into a 
Court of Justice to give evidence, but carries the 
aspect, on the first glance, of a town-bully, ready 
to swear whatever shall be suggested to him. 

Burke has painted the spirit of Democracy to the 
life. I have fallen in with sorhe Democrats, who 
knew nothing^ of me. Ttiey have been subjects ot 
gi^at ottriosity; when I could forget the horrid ^^ 
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play of sin that wa$ before me. I saw a ftialign«kt 
eye— a ferocttf-— an intensity of mind on their 
point. Viewed in its temper and tendencies, Jaco- 
Diaism is Devilism— -Belialism. It takes -the yoke 
of God and man-F-pats' it on the ground— ^nd 
stamps on it. Every man is called out into exertion 
against it. It is an inveterate, malignant, blas- 
pheming, atheistical, fierce spirit. It seems a toss- 
up with these men, whether Satan himself sliall 
govern the world. Before such men, I say not a 
word. Our Master hsia commanded us not to ca»t 
pearU before swine* I am vastly delighted with char- 
acter— •true and original character but this is an 
awfiil aad afifecting display of it. 

The church has endured a pagan and a papal 
persecution. There remains for her an infidel 
persecution— generalt bitter, purifymg, cementing. 

CBS 

It is, perhaps, impossible, in* the very nature of 
things, that such another scheme as Popery could 
be invented. It is in truth, the myateru of ini" 
guity; that it should be able to work itself into the 
simple, grand, sublime, holy institution of Chri»- 
tianity> and so to interweave its abominations witK 
the truth, as to occupy the strongest passions of the 
soul, and to control the strongest understandin^l 
While Pascal can speak of Popery as he does, its 
influence over the mass of the people can excite 
no surprise. Those two master principles— That 
we must believe as the church ordains, and 
That there is no salvation out of this church— op- 
pose, in the ignorance and fear which they beget, 
an almost insuperable barrier agaiiist the truth. 

I HAVS not such expectations of a Millennium as 
many entertain: yet 1 bdlevc that the figures and 
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expressions of prophecy hnvc never received their 
accomplishment. They are too grand and ample* 
to have been fufilled by any state, which the church 
has hitherto seen. Christianity has yet had no face 
suitable to its dignity. It has savored hitherto too 
much of ro an^of his institutions-^f his prej udices 
—off his follies— of his sin. It most be drawn out 
--d^icted^-^xhibited— demonstrated to the world. 
Its chief enemies have been the men by whom» un- 
der the professions of Haily Master! it has l>een 
distorted, abused, and vilified. 

Popery was the master-piece of Satan. I believe 
him utterly incapable of such another contrivance. 
It was a systematic and infallible plan, for forming 
manacles and mufflers for the human mind; It was 
a well laid design to render Christianity contemp- 
tible, by the abuse of its principles and its institu- 
tions. It was formed to overwhelm— to enchant- 
to sit as the great v/hore, making the earth drunk 
with her fomicationa. 

The infidel conspiraC3r approaches neaftist to 
Popery. Biit infidelity is a suicide. It dies by 
its own malignity. It is known and read of all 
men. No man was ever injured essentially by 
it, who was fortified with a small portion of the 
genuine spirit of Christianity — ^its contrition and 
Its docility. Nor is it one in its efforts: its end is 
one; but its means are disjointed, various, and 
often clashing. Popery debases and allo)rs Chris- 
tianity; but infidelity is a furnace, wherein it is 
purified and refined. The injuries done to it by 
Popery, will be repaired by the very attacks of in- 
fidelity. 

In the meantime, Christianity wears an enchant- 
ing form to all, who can penetrate through the mists 
thrown round it by its false friends and its avowed 
foes. The exiled French Priest raises the pity and 
imlignatioo of all Christians, while he describes the 
#12 
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infernal plots of the infidel conspirators agaitiat 
Cbristianitjr, and shews them in successful opera* 
turn against his church.* We seem, for a while, to 
forget her errors: and we view her, for the moment* 
only so far as she possesses Christianity in common 
with ourselves. But when he charges the origin 
of this infblel conspiracy on the principles asserted 
by the Waldenses or the church of Geneva, the 
enchantment dbsolves. We see that he is under 
the influence of a sophism: b^ which, having im- 
posed upon himself, he would impose upon others. 
With himt Christianity and his church mean one 
i%ii4 i\^ $ame thing. A separation from his church, 
is a separation from Christianity; and proceeds on 
principles which lead necessarily, if pursued to 
their issues, to every abomination of infidelity. But 
let him know that the church of Geneva protested 
against the false friend of Christianity; and that, if 
the avowed enemy of Christianity had then elevated 
himself^ she would have protested with equal zeal 
against HIM. Let him know, that, if his church 
had listened to the voice of the reformer, the 
enemj of Christianity would have wanted ground 
for rooting to his attacks. The Papist falsely 
charges the Reformer, as the father of infidelity: 
the infidel maliciously confounds Popery andChris-^ 
tianity: but the true Christian is as far from the 
licentiousness of the infidel, as he is from the cor- 
ruption of the Papist. 

I am not inclined to view things in a gloomy 
aspect. Christianity must undergo a renovation. 
If God has sent his Son, and has declared that he 
will exalt him on his throne— the earth and all that 
it inherit are contemptible in the view of such a 
plan! If this be God's design-rpi'^>ceed it does, 
and proceed it will. Christianity is such a holy and 
spiritual affair, that perhaps all human institutions 
are to be destroyed to mak« way for it. Men may 
fashion things as they wiU; but, if there is no efiu- 

*Atladiogto BaiTtiel'& Menoirtof J«cc»biaism. J. P.^ 
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sion of the Spirit of God on their institutions, they 
vriU remain barren and lifeless. Many Christians 
appear to have forgotten this. 



On a CJiri9tmi*9 Duty in these Eventful Timea^, 

OURS is a period of no common kind. The path 
of duty to a Christian is now unusually difficult. It 
seems to me, however, to be comprehended in two 
'words — Be quiet and useful. The precept is 
short; but th^ application of it requires much grace 
and wisdom. Take not a single step out of a quiet 
obscurity, to which you ai'e not compelled by a 
sense of utility. 

Two parties,have divided the world. 

The JACOBINS are desperadoes:-*— the earth's 
torment and plague. Bishop Horsley smd well of 
them, lately from the pulpit— ••These are they, 
who have poisoned Watts's Hymns for Children. 
These are they, who are making efforts to contami* 
nate every means of access to the public mind. And 
what is their aim? — ^What are their pretensions^*— 
That they will have neither Lord nor King over 
them. But, verily, one is their King: whose name, 
in the Hebrew tongue is Abaddon; but, in the 
Greek tongue, he Is called AfioUyon; and, in plain 
English— * The Devil* My soul come not thou 
near the tents of these wicked men!** 

"But the AN TijACOBiNs?"— Their project, as 
a body, leaves God out of the question. Their 
proposal is unholy. I cannot be insensible to the 
security, order, and liberty, with which these 
kingdoms arc favored above all other nations; bu| 
I cannot go forth with these men, as one of their 
party. I cannot thrOw up my hat, and shout 
"Huzza!" Woe to the world, if even they 
prevail! 

The world is a lying, empty pageant; and these 
men are ensnared with the show. My part in it, 
as a Christian, is to act wUh simplicity as the ^er- 
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vant of God. What does God bid flse do? What, 
in thi^ minate of time, which wilt be gone and carry 
me with it into eternity— what is my path of duty? 
While enemies blaspheme, and friends are beguiled, 
let me stand on my watch-totoer with the Prophet, 
lUftening what the Lord God akaU say to me. In 
any scheme of man I dare not be dranken. We^ 
noho are of the day, mtist be sober. Churchman or 
Dissenter, if f am a true Christian, I shall talk thus 
to ray connexions. The sentiment of the malti«- 
tude is ensnaring; but the multitude is generally- 
wrong. I' must beware of the contagion. Not 
that I am to push myself into conseouence. The 
matter is between me and my, God — ^Not one step 
out of a holy quiet and obscurity, but in order to 
utility. 

Yet we must be active and bold, whenever duty 
calls us to be so. My own conduct, with respect 
tp the religious wo|rld, is too much formed on my 
feelings. I see it in what I deem a lamentable 
state; but I seem to say •*WeU! go on talking, 
and mistaking, and making a noise: only make not 
a noise herer' and then I retire into my closet, 
and shrink within myself. But, had I more &ith« 
and simplicity, and love, and self«denial, I might 
do all I do in my present sphere, but I should throw 
myself in the miiMtof them, and intreat and argue 
and remonstrate. 

But then such a man must give himself up as a 
sacrifice. He would be misrepresented and calum** 
niated from many quarters. But he would msdce 
up his account for such treatment. How would St. 
Paul have acted in such a state of the church^ 
Would he not have displayed that warm spirit, 
which made him say OJoolish Galattans! who hath 
bewUchedyou? and that holy self-denial, which dic- 
tated I will very gladly spend and be sfientfor you, 
though the more exceedingly I love you the lest 
J be loved^ 
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It is iiot to be calculated, how much a single 
man may affect, who throws his whole powers into 
a thing. Who, for instance, can estimate the in- 
fluence of Voltaire^ He shed an influence of a 
jpeculiar sort over Europe. His powers were those 
of a gay buffoon— far difi^rent from those of Hu m e, 
and others of his class — ^buthe threw himself wholly 
into them. It is true these men meet the wicked- 
ness or the imbecility of the human mind; but 
there are many right-hearted people, who hang a 
long time on the side of pure, silent» simple religion. 
l»et a man, who sees things as I do, throw himself 
out with all his powers^ to rescue and guide such 
persons. 

On Fortifying Youth against Injidel Princifiles* 

IvEVER gathered from initdel writers, when an 
avowed infidel myself« any solid difficulties, which 
were Aot brought to my mind by a very young child 
of my own. ''Why was sin permitted?" — ^**What 
an insignificant world is this to be redeemed by the 
incarnation and death of the Son of God!*'— 
**Who can believe that so few will be saved?" — 
Objections of this kind» in the mind of reasoning 
young persons, prove to me that they are the growth 
of fallen nature. 

The nurse of infidelity is sensuality. Youth are 
sensuaU The Bible stands in their way« It prohib- 
its the indulgence oithelu9t of the fienh^ the luat 
qf the eye^ and the pride of life. But the young 
mind loves these things; and therefore, it hates 
the Bible which prohibitsdthem. It is prepared to 
say, **If any man will bring me arguments against 
the Bible, I will thank him; if not, I will invent 
them." 

As to infidel arguments, there is no weight in 
them. They ai*e jejune and refuted. Infidels are 
net themselves convmced by them. 

In combatting this evil in youth, we must recollect 
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the proverb, that "a man may briDg his horse to 
the water, but cannot make him drink.'* The 
minds of the young are pre-occupicd. They will 
not listen. Yet a crisis may come. They Vrill stop^ 
and bethink themseWes. • 

One promising method with them, is, to appk ac. 
TO FACTS. What sort of men are infidels? They 
are loose— fierce^— overbearing men. There is no- 
thing in them like sober and seriods inquiry. They 
are the wildest fanatics on earth. Nor have they 
agreed among themselves en any scheme of truth 
and felicity. Contrast with the character of infi* 
dels that of real Christians. 

It is advantageous to dwell, with youth, on the 
NEED AND NECESSITIES OF MAN. "Every pang 
an^ grief tells a man that he needs a helper: but 
infidelity i)rovides none. And what can its schemes 
do for you in death?" 

Impress them with a sense of theis igno- 
BANGS. I silence myself, many times a day, by a 
sense of my own ignorance. 

Appeal to their consciences. "Why is it 
that you listen to infidelity? Is not infidelity a low, 
carnal, wicked game? Is it not the very picture of 
the Prodigal-— i'ar^er, give me the fiortion of good* 
thatfatleth to me?^** The question why infidelity 
is received, exposes it, and shows it to the light.- 
Why — WHY will a man be an infidel? Your children 
may urge difficulties: but tell them that inexpli- 
cable difficulties surround you: you are compelled 
to believe, in ninety -nine cases out of a hundred^ 
whether you will or no; and shall yon not be a be- 
liever in the hundredth inatance from choice? 

Draw out ▲ map of the road Of infi- 
delity. It will lead them to suth stages, at 
leneth, as thev never could suspect. la thy servant 
a dog^ that he should do this thing? 
The SPIRIT AND TONE OF YOUR HOUSE will hate 
great influence on your children. If it is what it 
ought to be, it wUl often fasten conviction on thci^ 
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xriinds, how.ever wicked they may become, I have 
£elt the truth of this in my own case: I said **My 
fathef is right, and I am wrong! Oh, let me die the 
death of the righteous^ and let my last end be like 
Aial*' The bye-conversations in a family are, in 
this view, of unspeakable importance. 
On the whole, ai^uments addressed to the heart 

gress more forcibly than those addressed to the 
ead. When I wias a child, and a very wicked one 
too, one of Dr. Watts's Hymns sent me* to weep in a 
comer. The lives in Janeway's Token had the 
sa,me effect. I felt the influence of faith in sufifering 
Christians. The character of young Samuel came 
home to me, when nothing else had any hold on my 
mind. 



On the Management of Children* 

GREAT wisdom is requisite in correcting the evils 
of children. A child is bashful perhaps: but, in 
gtimulatiog this child* we are too apt t9 forget fu- 
ture consequences. '^Holdup your head. Don't 
be vulgar.'*. At lei^h they hold up thdr heads; 
and acquire such airs, that, too late, we discover 
our error. We forgot that we were giving gold, to 
purchase dross. We forgot that we were sacrificing 
modesty and humility, to make them young actors 
and old tyrants*. 

* The reader cannot Imt admire the sentiments, whidi 
Bishop Hard has, on this subject, pat into the mouth of Mr. 
Looke, one of his supposed uterlocators in the Dialogue on 
Foreign Travels. 

^'Bashfulness is not so much the efEect of an ill education,. 
!£b the proper gift and provision of wise nature. Every stage 
of life has its own set of manners, that is suited to it, and best 
becomes it. Ea^h is beautiful in its season; and you mi^ht as 
well quaiTel with the child's rattle, and advance him dnrect- 
ly to the boy's top and span-farthing, as expect from diiR- 
dent youth the manly confidence of riper age. 

''Lamentable in the mean lime, I am sensib1e,i8 the con-* 
dilJion ot* my good lady: who, especially if ^^ ^ ^ mighty> 
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Christians are imbibing so much of the cast and 
temper of the age, that they seem to be anxiousljr 
tutoring their children, and preparing them by all 
manner of means, not for a l>etter world, but for 
the present. Yet in nothing should the simplicity 
of faith be more unreservedly exercised, than with 
regard to children. Their appointments and sta-v 
tiotts, yea even their present and eternal happiness 
or misery, so far as they are influenced by their 
states and conditions in life, may be decided by the 
most minut« and trivial events, all of which are in 
God's hand* and not in ours. An unbelieving spirit 
pervades, in this respect, too intimately the Chris^ 
tian world. 

Whek I meet children to instruct them, I do not 
suffer one grown person to be present. The Moi*a*- 
vians pursue a different method. Some of their 
elder brethren even sit among the children, to 
sanction and encourage the work. This is well, 
provided cluldren are to be addressed in the usual 
manner. But chat will efifect little good. Nothing 
ti easier than to talk to children; but, to talk to 
them as they ought to be talked to, is the very last 

well-hred one, is perfectly shocked at the boy*8 awkwardness 
and calU out on the taytor, the dancmg-iuMter, the ptajer« 
the travelled tutor, any body and every body, to relieve her 
from the pain of so disgraceful ao object 

"She should, however, be t(i4d, if a proper season and 
words soft enough could be found to convey the information, 
that the odious thing, which disturbs her so much, is one of 
nature's signatures impressed on that age; that bashfulnessia 
but the passage from one season of life to another; and that as 
the body is then the least graceful, when the limbs are mak- 
ing their last efforts and hastening to their just proiK>rtioQ» 
so the manners are least easy and disengaged, when the 
mind, conscious and impatient of its perfections, is stretch- 
Dig all its faculties to their foil growth." 

Sec Bishop Hard's Moral and Political Dialogues, cd. Cth. 
I/tmd. irSS. vot. 3d. pp. 0% 100, lf)K J. p. 
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eflR>rt of ability. A man must have a vigorous imag- 
ination. He must have exten»ve knowledge, t«> 
call in illustrations from the » four corners of the 
earth; for he will make little progress, but by 
illustration. It requires great genius, to throw the 
mind into ^he habit of children's minds. I aim at 
this, but I find it the utmost effort of ability. No 
sermon ever put my mind half so much on the 
stretch. The effort is such, that, were one person 
present, who was capable of wel^ng the propriety 
of what I said. It would be impossible for me to 
proceed: the mind must^ in such a case, be per- 
fectly at its ease: it must not have to exert itself 
under cramps and fetters. I am surprised at 
nothing which Dr. Watis did, but his Hymns for 
Children. Other men could have written as well as 
he, in his other works; but hbw he wrote these 
hymns, I know not. Stories fix children's atten- 
tion. The moment I begin to talk in any thing like 
an abstract manner, the attention subsides. The 
simplest manner In the world wUl not make way to 
children's minds for abstract truths. With stories 
I find I could rivet their attenticm for two or thigfi^ 
hours. :t: 

Children are very early capable of impression. 
I imprinted on my daughter the idea of fsdth, at a 
very early age. She was playing one day with a 
few beads, which seemed to delight her wonder- 
fully. Her whole soul was absorbed in her beads. 
J said — "My dear, yoa have some pretty beads 
there."— "Yes, Papal"— ''And you seem to be 
vastly pleased with Jhem,"— "Yes, Papa!"— "Well 
now,throw 'em behind the fire." The tears started 
into her eyes. She looked earnestly at me, as 
though she ought to have a reason for such a cruel 
sacrifice. **WeU, my dear, do as you please: but 
you know I never told you to do any thing, which I 
13 
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did not think would be good for ybu." She lodged' 
at me a few moments longer, and then— -summoning 
up all her fortitude^i^her breast heaving with the 
effort— she dashed them into, the fire. — ^'*WeU,** 
said I; ''there let them lie, you shall hear more 
about them another time; but say no more about 
th^m now/' Some days after, I bought her a box 
full of larger beads, and toys of the sadie kmd. 
When I returned home, I opened the treasure and 
set it before her: she burst into tears withecstacy. 
"Those, my child,'* said I» "are yours: because 
you believed me, when 1 told you it would be better 
for you to throw those two or three paltry beads 
behind the fire. Now that has brought you this 
treasure. But now, my dear, remember, as long 
as you live, what Paith is. I did all this to teach 
you the meaning of Faith. You threw your beads 
away when I bid you, because you had faith in me, 
that I never advised jrou but for your good. Put 
the same confidence in God. BeUeve every things 
Jthat he says in his word. Whether you under- 
stand it or not, have feuth in him that he means your' 
good." 



V*- 



On Family Worshifi/ 

FAMILY religion is of uuspeakable importance. Its^ 
efifect will greatly depend on the sincerity of the 
head of the family, and on his mode of coi^ducting 
the worship of his household. If his children an$ 
servants do not see his prayers exemplified in his 
tempers and manners they will be disgusted with 
religion. Tediousness will weary them. Fine lan- 
guage will shoot about them. Formality of con- 
nexion or composition in prayer they will not com* 
prehend. Gloominess or austerity of devotion will 
make them dread religion as ft hard service* Let 
them be met with smiles. Let them be met as 
for the most delightful service in which they can hf. 
engaged Let- them find it short, savory, simple. 
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plain, tender* hearenljr* Worship, thus conducted 
may be used as an engine of vast power in a family. 
It diffuses a sympathy through the members. It 
calls off the mind from the. deadening efiect of 
worldly affairs. It arrests every member* with a 
taoming and evening sermon* in the midst of all 
thehurries and cares of life. It says, "There is a 
•^od!**--"Thfere is a spiritual world!"— **Thcre> 
is a life to come!" It fixes the idea of responsibility 
in the mind« It furnishes a tender and judicious 
lather 'or master with an opportunity of gently 
glancing at faults, where a direct admonition might 
be inexpedient. It enables turn to relieve the weight 
lirith which subordination or service often sits oa 
the minds of inferiors. 

In my family-worship I am not the reader, but 
employ one of my children. I make no formal 
comment on the Scripture: but, when any striking; 
event or sentiment arises, I say '*Mark that!"-* 
••See how God judges of that thing!" Sometimes 
I ask what they think of the matter, and how Such. 
a thing strikes them. I p;enerally receive very 
strange* and sometimes ridiculous answers; but I 
am pleased with them: attention is all alive* while 
I am explaining wherein they err, and what is the 
truth. In this manner I endeavor to impress the 
spirit and scope of.the passage on the family. 

I particularly aim at the eradication of a false 
priiicttte, woi^erfully interwoven with the minds 
of chiiu|fcn and servants— they take their standard 
fcom the neighborhood and their acquaintance* 
and by this they judge of every thing. I endeaVor 
to raise them to a persuasion, that God's will 
ii^ Scripture is the standard; and that this standard 
is perpetually in opposition to that corrupt one 
around and before them. 

The younger children of the family will soon have 
discernment enough to perceive that the Bible has 
a holiness about it, that runs directly contrary to 
the stream of opinion. And then because this 
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character is so evident, and so inseparable from the 
Scripture, the heart will distaste ahd reject it. Yet 
the standard must be preserved. If a man should 
lower it, they would soon detect him; and he must 
after all, raise them up to the right standard again« 
Much may be effected by manner, as to impressing 
truth; but, still truth will remain irksome, till 
God touch the heart. 

I read the Scriptures to my family in some reg^ 
ular order: and am pleased to have thus a. lesson 
found for me. I look on the cha)[>ter of the day as 
a lesson sent tor that day; and so I regard it as 
jcpming from God for the use of that day, and not 
of my own seeking. 

J nnd it easy to keep up the attention of a congre- 
gation» in comparison of that of my family. I hav6 
found the attention best gained, by bnnging the 
truths of Scripture into comparison with the facts 
ivhich are before our ejres. It puts more sCimuU 
into family-expositions, J never found a fact lost, 
or the current news of the day fail of arresting the 
attention. **How does the Bible account for that 
fact?— That man. murdered his Fathe]>p-This or 
that thing happened in our house to<day-<»What 
does the ^rtpture say of such things^' 

It is difficult to fix and quiet your family. The 
servants are eager to be gone, to do something itt 
hand. There has been some disagreement, p^haps 
between them and their mistress. We njjSw ^etze 
opportunities. We must not drive harafct such 
times as these. Regularity, however^ must be en^ 
forced. If a certain hour is not fixed and adher^ 
to, the family will inevitably be found in confiisioiu 
Religion should be prudently brought before a 
family. The old Dissenters we'aried their families. 
Jacob reasoned well with £^u, about the teiider- 
ness of his children and his flocks and herds. 
Something gentle, quiet, moderate should be pur 
aim. There should be no sc(dding: it slv)nld bf 
wild and pleasant. 
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J avoid absolute uniformity: the miii4 revolts at 

Jt: though I would shun ^ccentricitf , for that is 

^till worse. At one time I would say something on 

what is read: but, at another time, nothing. I make 

it as M atura;. as possible: *'I am a religious man: 

you are my children and my servants: it is natural 

that we should do so and so.** 

Nothing of superstition should attach to family* 

' duty. It is not absolutely and in all cases Indlspen-' 

sible. if unavoidably interrupted, we omit it: it is 

well. If I were peremptorily ordered, as the Jews 

were, to bring a lamb, I must be absolute. But 

this service is my liberty* not my task. I do npt, 

however, mean in any degree to relax the proper 

d>ltgation. 

Children and servants should see us acting on 
the Psalmist's declaration, / toUl sfteak of thy teuti' 
mony before Kings. If a great man happen to be 
present, let them see that I deem him nothing be- 
fore the word of GodJ 



On the Influence of the Parental Character, 

THE influence of the parental character on chil- 
dren is not to be calculated. Every thing around 
has an influence on us. Indeed, the influence of 

■ things is so great, that, by familiarity with them, 
they insensibly urge us on principles and feelings 
whiph we before abhorred. I knew a man who 
took ^n a democratical paper, only to laugh at it. 
But at length, he had read the same things again 
and again, so often, that he began to think there 

» must be some truth in them, and that men and 
measures were really such as they were so often 
said to be. A drop of water seems to have no in- 
fluence on the stone; but it will in the end, wear its 
way through. If there be, therefore, such a mighty 
influence in every thing around us, the parental 
influence must be great indeed. 
13» 
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Consistency is. the great character, in good par^. 
ents, which impresses' children. They may wit* 
ness much temper; but if they see their Father 
"keep the even tenor of his way,** his imperfections 
will be understood and allowed for as reason opens. 
The child will see and reflect on his parent's inten- 
tion; and this will have great influence on his mind. 
This influence may, indeed, be afterwards coun- 
teracted: but that only proves that contrary cur«> 
rents may arise, and carry the child another way , 
Old Adam may be too strong for young MeUnc* 
thon. 

Th« implantation of principles is of unspeakable 
importance, especially when culled from time to 
time out of the Bible. The child feels his parent's 
authority supported by the Bible, and the authority 
of the Bible supported by his parent's weight and 
influence. Here are data-rfixed data. A man can 
very seldom get rid of these principles. They 
stand in his way. He wishes to forget them, per- 
haps; but it is impossible. 

Where parental influence does not convert, it 
hampers. It hangs on the wheels of evil. I had a 
pious mother, who dropped things in my way. I 
could never rid myself of them. I was a professed 
infldel: but then I liked to be an infidel in compa- 
ny, rather than when alone. I was wretched when 
by myself. These principles, and maxims, and dati^ 
spoiled my jollity. With my companions I «ould 
sometimes stifle them: like embers we kept one an-r 
other warm. Besides, I was here a sort of hero. I 
had beguiled several of my associates into my ovm 
opinions, and I had to maintain a character before 
them. But I could not divest myself of my better 
principles. I went with one of my companions to 
see 'The Mmor." He could laugh heartUy at; 
mother Cole — I could not. He saw in her the pic- 
ture of all who talked about religion-^I knew bet-r 
ter. The ridicule on regeneration was high sport 
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tahim^— to me, it was none: it C6uld not move my 
features. He knew, no difference between regen* 
eratbn $nd transubstantiation— ^I did. I knew there 
was such 1^ thing. ' I^was afraid and ashamed to 
laugh at it, Parental influence tt^us cle&ves to a 
• man; tt harasses himr^itr throws itself continually 
in his way. 

I find in myself another evidence of the greatness 
of parental influence. I detect myself to this day, 
in laying down maxims in my fe^mily, which I took 
up at three or four years qf age, h^fpv^ I could pos* 
sibly know the reason of the thing, 

Itisbf incalculable importance to obtain ^ hold 
on the conscience. Children have a conscience; 
and it is not seared, though it is evil. Bringing the 
eternal world into their vie w-^planning and acting 
with that world before usrT-this gains at length, sucU 
a hold on them, that, with all the infidel poison 
which they may afterward Imbibe, there are few 
children who, at night— rin their chamber— 4n the 
dark— rin a storm of thunder*-^will not feel. They 
cannot cheat like other men. They recollect that 
ETERNITY, whioh staiids in their way. It rises up 
before them, like the ghost of Banquo to ]\f acbeth. 
It goads them: it thunders in their ears. After all, 
they are obliged to coippound the matter with con- 
science, if they cannot be prevailed on to return to 
God without delay:—:**! must be religious, one 
time o»»other. That is clear. I cannot get rid of 
this thing. Well! I will begin at sucl^ ^ time. I 
will finish such a scheme, and then?"' 

The opinions — ^the s))irit — the conveirsiation-^tlie 
mamiers of the parent, influence the child. What- 
ever sort of man he is, such in a great degree,will be 
the child; unless constitution or accident give him 
another turn. Jf the [laretxt is a fantastic man— if 
he is a genealogist, knows. Qothing but who married 
such an one, and who married such an one — ^if he is 
a sensualistj a low \vrctch.---hi$ children will usually 
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eatch these tastc$. If hfe is a Ikcraiy inaii«-4iia. 
very girls will talk learnedly. If hfe h a griping, 
liard, aiiscrly man— such will be his children. This 
1 speak of as gehsrailt the case. It may hap- 
pen, that the parent's disposition Brtay have no 
^ound to work on in that of the child. It may hap- 
pen, that the child may be driven into disgust.- the 
miser, for instance, often implants disgust, and his 
son becomes a spendthrift. 

After alU in some eases, perhaps, every thing 
)&eems to have been done and exhibited by the 
pious parent in vain. Yet he casta his bread ufton 
the waters. And, perhaps, after he has beeiiin his 
grave twenty years, his son remembers what his 
father told him. 

Besides, parental infhience must be great, be- 
cause God has said that it shall be so. The parent 
is not to stand reasoning and calculating. God ha$ 
said that his character shall have influence. 

And this appointment of Providence, becomes 
often the punishment of a wicked man. Such a 
man is a complete selfist. I am weary of hear- 
ing such men talk about tlioir "family" — and their 
•famil^r"— they "must provide for their family." 
Their family has no place in their real regard. 
They push for themselves. But God says— *«No! 
You think your children shall be so and so. But 
they shall be rods for your own backs. They shall 
be your curse. They shall rise up i^ainst you,'* 
The most common of all human complaints is— 
Parents groaning under the vices of their children! 
This is all the effect of parental influence. 

In the exercise of this influence there arc two 
leading dangers to be avoided* 

Excess of s E VERtT Y IS one danger. My Mother 
on the contrary, would talk to me, and weep as she 
talked. I flung out of the house with an oath — but 
wept too when I got into the street. Sympathy is 
the powerfd engine of a mother. I was desperate 
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I would go on board a private^. But there are 
soft moments to such desperadoes; God does not, 
at once, abandpn them to themselves. There are 
times when the man says — **I should be glad to re<- 
turn but I should not like to meet that face!" if he 
has been treated with severity. 

Yet excess of laxitt is another danger. The 
case of Eli affords a serious warning on this sub* 
ject. Instead of his mild expostulation on the fla* 
grant wickedness of his sons— <JV2iy, my sons, U is 
no good refiort that I Afar^r-he ought to have ex- 
ercised his authority as a parent and magistrate ia 
jpanishing and reatrainin^ their cHmes. 

Remarks on Authors*^ 

WHEN I look at themj>i^ of Lord BACOK-*it 
seems vast,' original, penetrating, analogical* be* 
yond afl competition. When I look at his chwracter 
—it is wavering, shuffling, mean. In the closing 
scene, and in that only, he appears in true dignity, 
as 9 man of profound contrition. 



Baxter surpasses, perhaps, all others, in the 
grand, impressive, and persuasive style. But he is 
not to be named with Owen as to fumibhing the stu* 
dent's mind. He is» however, multUahous, com- 
plex, practical. 



Clarke has, above all otlier men, the faculty of 
lowering the life and spirituid sense of Seripture to 
such perfection, as to leave it like dry bones, 
divested of every particle of marrow or oil. Sou t if 
is nearer the truth. He tells more of it; but he 
tells it with the tongue of a viper, for he was most 
bitterly set. against the Puritans. But there is a , 
fipirit and life about him. He must and will be 
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heard. And, now and then» he darts cm Us with an 
unexpected and tbcom parable stroke. 

The modern german writers, and the whole 
school formed after them, systematically ^nd inten<> 
tionally confound vice and virtue, and argue for the 
passions against th^ morals and institutions of socr- 
ety. There never was a more dangerous book 
written.than one that Mrs.WoLSTONECRArT left 
imperfect, but which Godwin published after her 
death. Her **Wrongs of Women" is an artful 
apology for adultery: she labors to interest the feeU 
ings in favor of an adulteress, by making her 
crime the consequence of the barbarous conduct oi 
a despicable husband, while she is painted all soft- 
ness and sensibility. Nothing like this was ever 
attempted before the modem school. 



««SoME men/' said Dr. Patten to me, "are always 
crying fire! fire!" To be sui^— where there is dan- 
ger, there ought to be affectionate earnestness. Who 
would remonstrate, coldly and with indiflference, 
ivith a man about to precipitate himself from Do- 
ver Cliff, and not rather snatch him forcibly from 
destruction? Truth, in its living influence on the 
heart, will shew itself in consecratedness and holy 
zeal. When teachers of religion are d^titute of 
these qualities, the world readily infers that relig- 
ion itself is a farce. Let us do the world justice. 
It has very seldom found a considerate, jaccommo- 
dating, and gentle, but withal earnest, heavenly, 
and enlightened teacher. When it has found such, 
truth has received a very general attention. Such 
a man was Hervey, and his works have met their 
reward. 

Homer approaches nearest of all the heathen poets 
to the grandeur of Hebrew poetry. With the th«* 
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ologfeal fight of Scripture, he would have wondef-^ 
foliy resembled it. 

Hooker is incomparable in strength and sanctity. 
His first books are wonderful. I do not so perfectly 
meet him, as he advances toward the close. 

Loskiel's '^Account of the Moravian Missions 
among the North American Indians** has taught 
me two things. I have found in it a striking illus- 
tration of the uniformUy wUh which the grace of 
God ofierateaon men. Crantz, in his ** Account 
of the Missions in Greenland," had shewn the 
grace of God working on a man-fish: on a stupid-^ 
sottish — senseless creature — scarcely a remove 
from the fish on which he lived. Loskiel shews the 
same grace working on a man-devil: a fierce*^ 
bloody— revengeful warrior-— dancing his infernal 
war-dance with the mind of a fury. Divine grace 
brings the^ men to the same point. It quickens* 
stimulates, and elevates the Greenlandcr: it raises 
' him to a sort of new life: it seems almost to bestow 
on him n^w senses: it opens his eye, and bends his 
ear, and rouses his heart; and what it adds — ^it sane- 
tifies. The same gf ace tames the high spirit of 
the Indian: it reduces him to the meekness, and 
docility, and simplicity of a child. The evidence 
arising to Christianity from these facts is^ perhaps, 
seldom sufficient, by itsHf, to convince the gain- 
^ayer: but, to a man who already believes, it greatly 
strengthens the reasons of his belief. I have seen 
also in these books, that the fish -boat, and the oil, 
and the tomahawk, and the cap of feathers except- 
ed— a Cbmtian minister hai to deal with juat the 
game sort of creaiwrea^ aa the Graenktnder and the 
Indian among crvUized nationa^ 

O WEK stands at the head of his class 6f divines. Hi» 
9G;hQlars will bt; more prqfound^ ^SfA enlarged, ainl 
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better furnished, thaft those of tm^t o^er writertk 
BU work on the Spirit has beetl m^ treasure-house 
and one of my very first-rate books. Such writers 
as RiccALTOUN rather disqualify than prepare a 
minister for the immediate business of thepuipit. 
Original and profound thinkers enlarge his views* 
and bring into exercise the powers and energies of 
his own mind, and should therefore be his daily com^ 
panions. Their matter must, however,^ be ground 
down before it will be fit for the pulpit Such writ* 
ers as Owen, who, though less original, have united 
detml with wisdom, are copious in proper topics, 
and in matter better prepared for immediate use, 
and in furniture ready finbhed, as it were, for the 
mind. 

Paley is an unsound casuist, and islikeiy todo 
great injury to morals. His extenuation of the 
crimes committed by an intoxicated man, for in- 
stance is fallacious and dangerous. Multiply the 
crime of intoxication into &e consequences that 
follow from it, and you have the sum total of the* 
guilt of a drunken man. 



RuTHERTOED*S Letters is one of my classics.Were 
truth the beam, I have no doubt, that if Homer 
and Virgil and Horace and all that the world baa 
agreed to idolize were weighed against that book* 
they would be lighter than vanity. He is a real 
original. There are in his Letters some inexpres- 
sibly forcible and arreaUng remonstrances with un- 
converted men. 



I SHOULD not recommend a youngminister t» pay- 
much deference to the Scotch Divines. The 
Btskinesi who were the best of them, aredry».aiid 
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kibored, and prolix, and wearisome. He may find 
incomparable matter in them, but he should beware 
of forming his taste and manner after their model, 
{want a more kin4*l>earted and liberal sort of di- 
yinity. He had much better take up Bishop Hali^. 
There is a set of exceUeqt, but wrong-headed men, 
who would reform th^ London preachers on a more 
elaborate plan. They are not philosophers who talk 
ihus. If Owen himself were to rise from the grave, 
unless it were for the influence of the great name 
i^hicdi he would bring with him, 1^^ might close hia 
days with a sm^U congregation, i^ some little meet^ 
ing-house. 






Shakspeare had a low and Kcentious taste 
When he chose to imagine a virtuous andixaltedf 
character, he would completely throw his mind into 
{t, and give Uie perfect piptureof such a character. 
But he is at home in Falstafl^ No high, grand, vir^ 
tuoos, religious aim beams forth in him. A man* 
whose heart and taste are modelled on the Bible, 
nauseates him in the mass, while he is enraptured 
and astonished by the flashes of his pre-eminent 
genius. 



VHave you read my Key to the Rom^ans>"s^dDr, 
Taylor, of Norwich, to Mr. New.ton. — "I have 
turned it over."— ^" You have turned it over! And 
is this the treatment a book must meet with, which 
has cost me many years of hard study?. Must I be 
told, at last, that you have Humed it oyer,' and then 
thrown it aside? Ydu ought to haverea4 it carefully 
and weighed deliberately what come? forward en 
so serious a. subject.'*— '*Hold! You have cut me 
out full employment, if «my life were to be as long 
as Methuselah's. I have somewhat else to do in 
the short day allotted me, than to read whatever 
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any one may think it his duty to write. When I 
read, I wish to read to good purpose; and there are 
some books, which contradict on the very face of 
them what appear to me to be first principles. 
You surely will not say I am bound to read such 
books. If a man tells me he has a very elaborate 
argument to prove that two and two make five, I 
have somethmg else to do than to attend to this 
argument. If I find the first mouthful of meat 
which I take from a fine -looking |oint on my table 
is tainted, I need not eat through it to be convinced 
I ought to send it away." 



I NEVER read any sermons so much like Whit- 
I'lELi^'s manner of preaching as Latimer's. You 
see a simple mind uttering all its feelings; and put- 
ting forth every thing as it comes, without any ref- 
erence to books or men, with a naivete seldom 
equalled. 



I ADMiRi:D WiTsius's "Economy of the Cove- 
nants," but not so much as many persons. There 
is too much system. I used to study commentators 
and systems; but I am come almost wholly, at 
length, to the Bible. Commentators arc excellent 
in general, where there are but few difiiculties; but 
they leave the harder knots still untied. I find in 
the Bible, tlie more I read, a grand peculiarity, 
that seems to say to all who attempt to systematize 
it — **I am not of your kind. I am not amenable to 
your methods of thinking. J am untractable in 
your hands. I standalone. The great and wise 
shall never exhaust my treasures. By figures and 
parables I will come down to the feelings and un- 
derstandings of the ignorant. Leave me as I am » 
but study me incessantly." Calvin's Institutes 
are, to be sure, great and admirable, and so arc his 
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Commentaries; but after all, if we must have com- 
mentators — as we certainly must — poole is incom- 
parable, and I had almost said abundant of him- 
self. 

Young is, of all other men, one of the most striking 
examples of the disunion of piety from trutli. If 
we read his most true, impassioned, and impres- 
sive estimate of the world and of religion, we shall 
think it impossible that he was uninfluenced by hts 
subject. It is however, a melancholy fact, that he 
was hunting after preferment at eighty years old; 
and felt and spoke like a disappointed man. The 
truth was pictured on his mind in most vivid 
colors. He felt it, while he was writing. He feh 
himself on a retired spot; and he saw death, the 
mighty hunter^ pursuing the unthinking wo1*ld. He 
saw redemption— its necessity and its grandeur; and 
while he looked on it, he spoke as a man would 
speak whose mind and heart are deeply engaged. 
Notwithstanding all this, the view did not reach his 
heart. Had I preached in his pulpit with the fer^ 
vor and interest that bis **Night Thoughts" discov- 
er, he would have been terrified. Qe told a friend 
of mine,who went to him under religious fears, that 
he must go more into the world! 



ON THE SCRIPTURES. 

Miscellaneous Remarks on the Scrifitures, 

I AM an entire disciple of Butler. He calls liis 
book "Analogy;" but the great subject, from be- 
ginning to end, is HUMAN ignorance. Berkeley 
has done much to reduce man to a right view of 
his attainments in real knowledge; but he goes too 
far: he requires a demonstration of self-evident 
truths: he requires me to demonstrate that that 
table is before me. Beattie has well replied to thi? 
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error, in his "immutabaity of Truth;** thoogk ,it 
pleased Mr; Humb to call that book — ''Philosophy 
tor the Ladies.*' 

Metaphysicians seem born to pazzle and con- 
found mankind. I am surprised to hear iiien talk 
of their having demonstrated such and Siuch points. 
Even Andrew Baxter, one of the best of these met* 
aphysitians, th<>ugh he reasons and speculates well ^ 
has not demonstrated to my mind one single point 
by his reasonings. They know nothing at all on 
the subject of moral and religious truth, l)eyond 
what God has revealed. I am so deeply convinced 
of this, that I can sit by and smile'at the fancies ti 
these men; and especially when they flemcy th^ 
have found out E^EMONSTRAtioNd. Why there 
are demonstrators, who will carry the world before 
them; till another man rises, who demonstrates 
the very opposite, and then, of course, the world 
follows him! 

We are mere mites creeping on the eatth, and 
oftentimes conceited mites too. If any superior 
being will condescend to visit us and teach U8» 
something may be known* ''Has God spoken to' 
man?" This is the most important question that can 
be asked* All ministers should examine this mat- 
ter to the foundation . Many are culpably negligent 
herein. But, when this has been done, let there be 
no more questionings and surmises. My son is not* 
perhaps, convinced that I am entitled to be his 
teacher. Let us try. If he finds that he knows 
more than I do<^well: if he finds that he knows 
nothing* and submits—I am not to renew this con- 
viction in his mind every time he chooses to require 
me to do sp. 

If any honest and benevolent man felt scrtiples In 
his breast concerning Revelation, he would hide 
them there; and would npt move wretched men 
from the only support, which they can have in this 
urorW. I am thoroughly convinced of the want of 
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real integrity and benevolence in all iniBdelB* And 
I am as thorot^hly convinced of the want of real 
belief of the Scriptures, in n&ost of those who pro-^ 
fess to believe them. 

Metaphysicians can unsettle things, but they can 
erect nothing. They can pull down a church, but 
they cannot build a hovel. The Hutchinsonians 
have said the best things about the metaphysicians. ' 
I am no Hutchinsonian; yet I see that they have 
data, and that there is something worth proving in 
what they assert. 

Principle is to be distinguished from preju- 
dice. The man who should endeavor to weaken 
my belief of the truth of the Bible, and of the fair 
deduction from it of the leading doctrines of relig- 
ion, under the notion of their being prejudices, 
should be regarded by me as an assassin. He stabs 
me in my dearest hopes: he robs me of my ' solid 
happiness; and he has no equivalent to offer. This 
species of evidence of the truth and value ot Scrip- 
tore is within the reach of all men. It is my strong- 
est. It assures me as fully as a voice could from 
heaven, that my principles are not prejudices. I 
see in the Bible my heart and the world painted to 
the life; and I see just that provision made, which 
is competent to the highest ends and effects on this 
heart and this world. 



The Bible resembles an extensive aiwl highly cul- 
tivated garden, where there is a vast variety and 
profusion of fruits and flowers: some of which are 
more essential or more splendid than others; but 
there is not a i>lade suffered to grow in it, which 
has not its use and beauty in the system. Salvation 
for sinners, is the grand (ruth presented every 
Where, mid in all points of light; but the pure in 

heart sees a thousand traits of the divine characf^r. 
#j4 
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of himself^ and of the world— ^ome striking and 
bold, others cast as It were into the shade, and 
designed to be searched for and examined— >80ine 
direct, others by way of intimatioa or inference. 

He, who reads the Scriptures only in the transla* 
^ioii, is but meanly prepared as a public teacher. 
The habit of reading the Scriptures in the original 
throws a new light and sense over numberless pas* 
sages. The original has, indeed, been obtruded so 
frequently, and sometimes so absurdly, on the hear- 
ers, that their conscience in the translation has been 
shaken. The judicious line of conduct herein, is— 
To think with the wise, and talk with the vulgar — 
to attain, as far as possible und by all means, the 
true sense and force of every passage; and, where- 
ever that differs from tlie received translaUon,work 
it in imperceptibly, that the hearers may be in- 
structed while they receive no prejudice against 
that form in which they enjoy the Scriptures. 

Ko man will preach the Gospel soFREELvas the 
Scriptures pii^ach it, unless he will submit to talk 
like an Antinomian, in the estimation of a great 
body of Christians; nor will any man preach it so 
rRACTicALLT as the Scriptures, unless he will 
snbmk to be called, by as large a body, an Armin- 
ian. Man^ think that they find a middle patht 
which is, m fact, neither one thing nor another; 
sinee it is not the incomprehensible, but grand plan 
of the Bible. It is somewhat of human contrivance. 
It savors of human poverty and littleness. 

WsRX the Sc^ptttres required to supply a direct 
answer to every qiiestiop which even a sincere in- 
quirer might ask, it Would be impracticable. Their 
form, even now, a large vohime. The method of 
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instradaoQ adopted in theoi is, therefore, ^is:«*- 
The rule is {^ven: the doctrine is stated: examples 
are brought forwaid-- cases in point, which illus- 
trate the mle and the doctrine: and this is found 
sufficient for every iq>right and humble mind. 

The simple and unpreju^ced study of the Bible is 
the death of religious extravagance. Many read it 
under a particular bias of mind. They read books, 
written by others under the same views. Their 
preaching and conversation run in the same chan- 
nel. If they could awaken themselves from this 
state, and come to read the whole Scripture for 
every thing which they could find thore, tliey would 
start as from a dream— amazed at the humble, 
meek, forbearing, holy, heavenly character of the 
simple religion of tiie Scriptures, to which, in a 
greater or less degree, their eyes had been blinded. 



The right way* of interpreting Scripture, is, to 
take it as we find it, without any attempt to force It 
into any particular system. Whatever may be 
fairly inferred from Scripture, we need not fear to 
insist on. Many passages speak the language of 
what is called Calvinism, and that in almost the 
strongest terms: I would not have a man clip and 
curtail these passages, to bring them down to some 
system: let him go with them in their free and full 
sense; for, otherwise, if he do n6t absolutely per« 
vert them, he will attenuate their energy. But, 
let him look at as many more, which speak the 
language of Arminianism, and let him go all the 
way with these also. God has been pleased thus 
to state and to leave the thing; and all our attempts 
to distort it, one way or the other, are puny and 
contemptible. 
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K VLKV majr find much atnusemetit in the M>1< 
variety of pnidetitial instmctSoii-^abandance of 
sublimity and poetry; but, if he stops there, be stops 
short of its great end; for, the testimony of Jtstie Ib 
the 8fiirii of firofiheey. The |;rand secret in the 
study of the Scriptures, is, to discover Jesus Christ 
therein, the way, the truth, and the life. 



Ik reading the Scriptures, we are apt to think God 
farther removed from us, than from the pei*sons to 
whom He spake therein: the knowledge of God 
will rectify this error; as if God could be farther 
from us than from them. In reading the Old Tes- 
tament especially, we are apt to think that the 
things spoken there, in the prophet Hosea ibr in- 
stance, have little relation to us: the knowledge 
taught by Christian experience will rectify this 
error; as if religion were not always the same 
SORT of transaction between God and the souL 



There are two diflferent ways of treating the 
truths of the Gospel — the scientific and the 
SIMPLE. It was seriously given me in charge, 
when I first entered intp the ministry, by a female 
who attended my church, that I should study Bax- 
ter's "Catholic Theology." I did so: but the best 
idea that I acquired from this labor was, that the 
most sagacious and subtle men can make out little 
beyond the plain, obvious, and broad statement of 
truth in the Scriptures. I should think it a very 
proper and suitable punishment for a conceited and 
pragmatical dogmatist, to oblige him to digest that 
book. Another great truth, indeed, we may gather 
from it: and that is, that the intemperate men, on 
either side, are very little aware of the conse* 
quences, which may be legitimately drawn from 
their principles. Even Dr. Owen has erred. I 
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Woiiidtiot compafe faim k tliis tespeet, wkh Bux* 
ter; lor he has handled his pdnU with far greater, 
wisdom and nnpUoityi ^ist h^ errs ex abimdanti. 
He attempts to afiake out thiiigs with more accu- 
racy, and clearness, and system, than the Bible 
iviU warranti The Bihlescoms to he treated scien- 
tificallf . After aU ydnr accurate statements, it 
wiii leave you aground. The Bible does not come 
romid, and adLOur opinion of its contents. It pro- 
poses to us a constitution of grace, which we are to 
receive tiiough we do not whcdly comprehend it. 
Kitmb^less questions may be started on the vari- 
ous parts ci dtisccmslatution. Much of it I cannot 
understand^ even of what respects myself; but I am 
called to act on it. And this is agreeable to aaslogy. 
My child will ask me questions on the ^nesa or un- 
fitness of what I enjoin: but I silence him: **Yoq 
are not yet able to comprehend this: your business 
Is, to believe me and obey me." But the school- 
nven will not be satisfied with this view of things: 
vet they can make nothing out satbfactorily. They 
have their de rv, and their de nomirtes but nothing 
IS gained by these attempts at dearness and nice 
distinctions. These very accurate men, who think 
they adyust every thing wkh precision, cannot' 
agree among one another, and do little else than 
puzzle plmner minds. 



Whatever definitions men havej;iven of religion, 
I can find none so accurately descriptive of it as 
this^-that it is such a belief of the Bible as main- 
tains a living influence on the heart. Men may 
speculate, criticise, admire, dispute about, doubt, 
or believe the Bible: but the rei^igious man is 
such, because he so believes it, as to carry habitu- 
ally a practical senife of its truths on his mind. 
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The fears of the general class of Christians are 
concerned about Uie supersti^ctare of rdigion; 
but those of speculatiye minds chiefly veiate to the 
foundation. The less Uiiokiag nian doubts whether 
he is on the foundation: he whose raiad is of a more 
hitellectual turn« doubts concerning the foundation 
itself. I have met with many of these speculative 
cases. ' Attacks of this nature are generally sad* 
den. A suspicion will, by surprise, damp the 
heart; and, for a time, will paint the Bible as a 
fable. I have found it useful on such occasions, to 
glance over the whole thread of Scripture. The 
whole {^resented in such a view, brings back the 
imnd to its proper tone: the indelible characters of 
nmpUcity and truth impress with irresistible eflfect 
that heart, which can discern them as having once 
felt them. 



On the Old. and JMno Disfieneations, 

THE Old and New Testaments contain but one 
scheme of religion. Neither part of this scheme 
can be understood without the other; and, there- 
fore great errors have arisen from separating theor. 
They are like the rolls on which they were an-. 
ciently written, before books of the present form 
were invented. It is but one subject and one sys- 
tem, from beginning to end; but the view which wo 
obtain of it grows clearer and clearer, as we un- 
wind the roll that contains it^ 

There is one grand and striking feature of dis- 
tinction between the spirit of the Old Testament 
dispensation and that of the New. 

The Old Dispensation was a dispensation of limits^ ; 
waymarks, forms^ and fashions: every thing was ♦ 
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iveighed and measured: If a' man dtd bat gather 
sticks on thef Sabbath, he was to be stoned without 
merCy; if a Jew brought an offerii^, it was of no 
av^l if not presented at the door of the tabernacle: 
the manner, the time, the circumstances were all 
minutely instituted; and no devotion or ptet^ of 
spirit could exempt a man from the yoke of all 
these observances, for God had appmnted these as 
the way in which he chose that a devout Jew should 
express his state of mind. 

But the New Dispensation changed the whole 
system. Religion was now to become more pecul- 
iarly a spiritual transaction between God and the 
$oul; and independent, in a higher measure than 
ever before, of all positive institutions. Its few 
simple institutions had no further object, than the 
preservation of tlie unity, order, soundness, and 
purity of the ch urchin regard to doctrine, go v- 
ea'nment, atui discipline. 

Nor had these appointments that character of. 
unaccommodating inflexibility, which marked the 
institutions of the Old Dispensation. All nations, 
men of all habits and manners, are to drink life 
from the beneficent stream as it flows. It is to 
throw down no obstructions, that are not absolutely 
incompatible with its progress. But it is appointed 
to pervade every place which it visits. Some, it 
enters without obstruction, and passes directly 
through. In some, it meets with mounds and ofch- 
stacles; yet rises till it flnds an entrance. Others 
are so fenced and fortified, that it winds round 
them and flows forward: continuing to do so, till it, 
at length, finds some method of insinuating itself. 

And thus the dispensation of grace in the church 
accommodates itself to the various tempers and 
habits which it finds in difierent ages, nations, and 
|>odiesof men: it leaves in existence numberless 
opinions and prejudices, if they are not inconsistent 
with, its main desjjgn, and mingles and insinuates 
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Hself amoiffi them* It l^aa not U«Bit«^d[ ^liristiaiiitf 
to any one form of (^hureh polity, ordaaned and per- 
fected in all its jparts by divihe aut^iority: buf 
Cl^ristian9 are left to aft herein accoi^ng to cir* 
carostancea, and to the exercise of 8G|^n4 di^cie* 
tion under those ciicumatancea. 



On Ttffikal and AUegqrical Mx/UatUiHon^ of. 

IT might te exj^ec^, that, wh^nGodhad de^ 
termined to send his S^on into the world, there would 
be a trsdn and concatenation of circumstanices pre^ 
paratory to his coaiing<-**that the history,. Which de^ 
dared that he was to co^e, should exhibit many; 
persona and things*, which should form 9, grand pre- 
paration for the event, thoiJigh not S|^ many as as^ 
absurd fancy might imagine/ 

There is a certain class of person9 who wish to 
rid themselves of the types* Sykes insists that 
even the brazen serpent is called in by pur l^ord 
by way of illustration only« and not as a desif^ed 
type. Robinson, of Cambridge, when he began to 
verge toward Socinianism, began to ridicule the 
types; and to find matter of sport in the pome- 
granates and the bells of the high priest's garment. 
At all events, the subject should not be treated with 
levity and irreverence: it deserves serious reflec- 
tion. 

With respect to the expediency of employing the 
types much in the pulpit, that is another question. 
X s^om employ them. I am jealous for truth and 
its sanctions. The Old Dispensation wa;S a typical 
dispensation: but the New is a dispensation unroU-* 
ed. When speaking of the typical dispensation, 
we mu$t admire a master, like St. Paul. But to 
us, nKK»esty becomes a duty in treating such sub- 
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jectsinour roinistry; Remember, "STAw is none 
other but the house of God! and this m the gate of 
heaven I How dreadful if I lead thousands with 
nonsense!— if I lose the opportunity of impressing 
solid truths?— if I waste their precious time!'* 

\ minister should say to himself: "I would 
labor to cut off occasions of objecting to the truth. 
I would labor to grapple with men's consciences. 
I would shew them that there is no strange twist in 
our view of religion. I must avoid, as much as 
possible, having my judgment called in question: 
many watch for this, and will avail themselves of 
any advantage. Some who hear me, are thus con- 
tinually seeking excuses for not listening to the 
warnings and invitations of the word: they are en- 
deavoring to get out of our reach; Iwt I would 
' hold them fast by such passages as, fVhat shall a 
man give in exchange for hisaoull** 

Many men labor to make the Bible their Bible. 
This is one way of getting its yoke off their necks. 
The MEANING, however, of the Bible is the Bible, 
if I preach, then, on imputed righteousness, for 
instance, why should I preach from the sides fiour 
down righteousness, and then anadiematize men for 
not believing the doctrine, when it is not declared 
in the passage, and there are hundreds of places so 
expressly to the point? 

Most of the folly on this subject of allegorical 
interpretation, has arisen from a want of holy awe 
on the mind. An evil fashion may lead some men 
into it; and, so far, the case is somewhat extenu- 
ated. We should ever remember, however, that it 
is a very different thing to allegorize the New Dis- 
pensation from allegorizing the Old: the New is a 
dispensation of substance and realities. 

When a careless young man, I remember to have 
felt alarms in my conscience from some preachers; 
while others, from this method of treating their 
sabjects, let me off easily. I heard the man as a 

\ »5 
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weak allegorizer: I despised him as a foolisk 
preacher: till I met with some plain* simple, solid 
man who seised and urged the obvious meaning. 
1 shall, thecefore, cany to my grave a deep convic- 
tion of the danger of entering far into typical and 
allegorical interpretations. 

Accommodation of Scripture, if sober, will give 
variety. The apostles do this so far as to ishew 
that it may have its use and advantage. It should, 
however, never be taken as a ground- work, but em- 
ployed only in the way of allusion. I may use the 
passage, TAere is ajnend that sticketA closer than 
a brother, by way of allusion to Christ; but I can> 
not employ it as the ground* work of a discourse on 
him. 



On the Diversity af Character in Christians, and 
on Correcting the Defects in our Character, 

IN DISCOVERING AND COUNTERACTING THE 
DEFECTS OF OUR OWN CHARACTER, it IS of 

chief importance that we v^aWy -intend to ascertain 
the truth. 

The INTENTION is extremely defective in us all. 
The man, who thinks he has such honest intentioji, 
yet has it veiy imperfectly. He says — "Touch me: 
but touch me like a gentlemen. Do not intrude on 
the delicacies of society.'* The real meaning of 
which is, that he has no intention <£ hearing the 
truth from you. A man, who has a wound to be 
healed, comes to the surgeon with such an inten- 
tion to get it healed, that if he suspected his skill or 
his fidelity he would seek another. 

Intention, or a man'^ really desiring to know the 
truth concerning himself, would produce atten- 
tion. He would soon find, that there is little close 
business in a man, who does not withdraw from the 
worW. 
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He will begin with self-suspicibn. "Perhaps I 
am such or such a man. I see defects in aii my 
friends, and I must be a madman not to suppose 
that I also have mine. I see defects in my friends, 
which they not only do not themselves see; but 
they will not sufier others to shew these defects to 
them. I must, therefore, take it for granted that I 
am a more foolish and pragmatical fellow than I 
can conceive." 

If he begia thus, then he will be willing to pro- 
ceed a step further: "Let me try if I cannot reach 
these defects." I have found out fnyself by seeing 
my picture in another man. I would choose men 
of my own constitution: other men would give me 
no proper picture of myself. In such men, I can 
see actions to be ridiculous or absurd, when I 
could not have seen them to be so in myself. We 
may learn some features of our portrait from ene* 
mies: an enemy ^ives a bard feature prbbably, but 
it is often a truer likeness than can be obtained 
from a friend. What with your friend's tenderness 
for you, and your own tenderness for yourself, you 
cannot get at the true feature. We should^ more- 
over, encourage our friends. You cannot, in one 
case in ten, go to a man on a business of this na- 
ture.^without offending him. He will allege such 
and such excu^ for the defect, and fritter it away 
to nothing. This shews the hypocrisy— the false^ 
hood-^he selMove — and the flattery of the hearC^ 
This endeavor to conceal or palliate defects, in- 
st»ad of a desire to discover them, grows up with us 
from infancy. There is something so deceitful in 
sin! A man is brought to believe his own lie! tie is 
so accustomed to hide himself from himself, that 
he is surprised when another detects and unmasks 
him. Hazael verily believed himself incapable of 
becoming what the prophet foretold. 

Many motives urge us to attempt a rectification 
of our defectSj Consider the importance of char- 
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acter: he; who says he cares not wh^ men think 
of hi^,is on a very low form in the school of ex** 
perience aod wisdom: character and money effect 
almost every thing. It should be considered, too» 
how much we have smarted for want of attending 
to our defects: nineteen out of twenty of our smart- 
ing tiroes, arise from this cause. 

In countetacting our defects, however, we should 
be cautious not to blunde|* by imitation of others. 
There are such men in the world as saint-erranta* 
One of these men takes up the hittory of Ignatius 
Loyola; and nothing seems worthy of his endeavor, 
but to be just such a man in all the extravagancies 
of his character and conduct. We should search 
till we find where our character fails, and then 
amend it— 4tot attempt to become another man. 

A WISE man« who is seriously concerned to learn 
the tfttth respecting himself, will not spurn it even 
from a fboL The great men, who kept fa<^s in 
their retinue, learnt more truth from them than 
from their companions. A real self-observer will 
ask whether there is any truth in what the fool 
says of him. Nay, a truth, that may be uttered in 
envy or anger, will not lose its weight with him. 
The man, who is determined to find lumpiness, 
must bear to have it even beaten into him. N# man 
ever found it by chance, or **}'awned it into being 
with a wish." When 1 was young, my mother had 
a servant whose conduct I thouglit truly wise. A 
roan was hired to brew; and this servant was to 
watch his method, in order to learn his art. In 
theomrse of the process,something was done which 
^^e aid not understand. She asked him, and he 
"^abused her with the vilest epithets for her ignor- •] 
ance aod stupidity. My mother asked her when i 
she related it, how she bore such abuse. *'I would 
be called," said she, *'worse names a thousand 
times, for the sake of the information which I got 
out of him." * ' 
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If a man would seriously set himself to this woriE«. 
he must retire from the crowd. He must not live 
in a bustle. If he is always driving through the 
business of the day, he will be so in harness as not 
to observe the road he is going. 

He must place perfect standards before his eyes. 
Every man has his favorite notions; and, there- 
fore DO man is a proper standard. The perfect 
standard is only to be found in Scripture. Elijah 
meets Ahab, and holds up the perfect standard be* 
fore his eyes, till he shrinks into himself.* I have 
found great benefit in being sickened and disgusted 
With the false standards of men. I turn, with 
Stronger convictions, to the perfect standard of 
God's Word. 

Heshpuld also commune with his own heart ufion 
his derf— **How did I fall, at such or such a time, 
into my peculiar humours! Had any other man done 
so, I should have lost my patience with him." 

Above all, he must make his defects matter of 
constant prayer^^f arc A m<?, O God^ and know my 
heart: try me, and know my thoughts: and see if 
there be any wicked way in me^ and lead me in the 
way everlasting. 



Men are to be estimated, as Johnson says, by the 
3IASS OF CHARACTER. A block of tin may'have 
a grain of silver, but still it is tin; and a block of ' 
silver may have an alloy of tin, but still it is silver. 
The mass of Elijah*s character was excelleoce; 
yet he was not without the alloy. The mass of 
Jehu's character was base; yet he had a portion of 
zeal which was directed by God to great ends. 
Bad men are made the same use of as scafliblds: 
they are employed as means to erect a building^ 
and then are taken down and destroyed. . 

*1 Kings xvUi, 17, &c. 
»15 
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We must make great allowance for constitution. I 
could name a man, who, though a good man, Is more 
unguarded in his tongue than many immoral persons: 
s^all I condemn him? he breaks down here, and 
almost here only. On the other hand, many are so 
^mild and gentle, as to make one wonder how such* 
a character could be formed without true grace en-' 
tering into its composition. 



God hasf^ven to every man a'peculiar constitution. 
Ifo man is to say "I am such or such a man, aud i 
can be no others-such or such is my way, and I 
am what God made me." This is true, in a sound 
sen^e; but, in an unsound sense, it has led men 
foolishly and wickedly to charge then* eccentrici-t- 
ties, and even their crimes, on God. It is every 
man's duty to understand his own constitution; and 
to apply to it the rein or the spur, as it may need* 
All men cannot do, nor ought they to do, all things 
itt the same way, nor even the same things. But 
there are common points of duty, on which all men 
of all habits are to meet. The free horse is to be 
checked, perhaps, up-hill, and the sluggish one to 
be urged; but the same spirit, which would have 
exhausted itself before, shews itself probably in re- 
astance down-hiU, when he feels the breeching 
press upon him behind— but he must be whipped 
out of his resistance. 



There is a large class of Christians, who want dis- 
criminatbn in religion. They are sound and ex* 
ceUent men, but they are npt men of deep experi- 
ence. They are not men of Owen's, Gilpin's, Ruth- 
erford's, Adams's, or Brainerd's school. They hav^ 
a general, but not a minute acquaintance, with the 
combat between sin and grace in the heart. I have 
Iteamt hot to brfn^ deeply experimeatnl subjects 
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before such persons. Thejr cannot, understand 
them, bat are likely to be distressed by them. This 
difference between persons of genuine piety arises 
from constitution— or from the manner in which, 
the grace of God first met them — or from the na* 
ture and degree of temptation through which God 
has led them. A mind finely constituted, or of 
strong passions-— « mind roused m its sins, rather 
than one drawn insensibly — a mind trained in a 
severe school for high services—* is generally the 
subject of this deeply interior acquaintance with 
religion. 

There is a great diversity of character among 
real Christians. Education, constitution, and cir* 
cumstances will fully ex{4ain this diversity. 

He has seen but little of life, who does not dis- 
cern every where the effects of educatiok on 
men's opinions and habits of thinking. Two. chil- 
dren bring out of the nursery that, which displays 
Itself throughout their lives. And who is the^- man, 
that can rise above his dispensation, and can say 
**You have been teaching me nonsense?" 

As to CONSTITUTION— look at Martin Luther: 
we may see tbe man every day: his eyes, and nose, 
and mouth attest his character. Look at Mela^c* 
thon: he is like a snail with his couple of horns: he 
puts out his horns and feels-^^nd feels — and feels. 
No education could have rendered these two men 
alike. Their difference began in the womb. Lu- 
ther dashes in saying his things: Melancthon must 
go round about— he must consider what the Greek 
says, and what the Syriac says. Some men are 
born minute men — lexicographers—of a German 
character: they will liunt through libraties to rec- 
tify a syllable. Other men are born keen as a 
razor: they have a sharp, severe, strong acumen: 
they cut every thing to pieces: their minds are like 
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^ case of instruments; touch v^hich you will, it 
wounds: tbey. crucify a modest man. Such men 
should aim at a r%ht knowledge of character. If 
they attained thb, they would find out the sin that 
easily besets them. The |;reater the capacity of 
such men, the greater their cruelty. They ought 
to blunt their instruments. They ought to keep 
them in a case. Other men are ambitious — ^fond of 
power: pride and» power give a velocity to their 
motions. Others are bom with a qui^t, retiring 
mind. Some are naturally fierce, and others nat* 
urally mild and placable. Meq often take to them* 
selves great credit for what they owe entirely to 
nature. If we would judge rightly, we should see 
that narrowness or expansion of mind, niggardli- 
ness or generosity, delicacy or boldness, have less 
of merit or demerit than we commonly assign to 
them. 

CiRCUMSTAKCEs, also, are not sufficiently 
taken into the account, when we estimate charac- 
ter. For example — we generally censure the Re- 
formers and Puritans as dogmatical^ morose, sys- 
tematic men. But, it is easier to walk on a road« 
than to form that road. Other men labored^ and 
we have entered into their labors. In a fine day, I 
can walk abroad; but, in a rough and stormy day, 
I should find it another thing to turn coachmen and 
dare all weathers. These men had to bear the 
burden and heat of the day: they had to fight against 
hard times: they had to stand up against learning 
and power. , Their times were not like ours: a man 
may now think what he wiU,and nobody cares what 
he thinks. A man of that school was, of course* 
stiff, rigid, unyielding. Tuckney was such a man: 
Whichcot was for smoothing things, and walking 
abroad. We see circumstances operating in many 
other ways. A minister unmarried, and the same 
man married, are very different men. A minister 
m a small pari^, and the same man in a large 
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sphere where hU sides are spurred and goaded^ wet 
very dtfTerent men. A minister on tenter»hooks-« 
harassed — schooled, and the same man narsed-*- 
cherished-^put into a hot- house, are very different 
men. Some of us are hot-house plants. We grow 
tall: not betterf*-4iot stronger. Talents are among 
the circumstances which form thecUversity of char* 
acter. A man of talents feels his own powers, and 
throws himself into that line which he can pursQte 
with most success. Saurin felt that he could flour- 
jsh— lighten*-<hunder-- enchant like a magician. 
Every one should seriously consider, how far his 
talents and turn of mind and circumstances drive 
him out of the right road. It is an easv thing for a 
man of vigor to bring a quiet one berore his bar: 
and it is as easy for this quiet man to condemn the 
other: ^et both may be really pidus men-Hserving 
God with their best powers. Every man has his 
fieculiar gift of God; one after this manner^ and 
the other after that. 



On the Fallen Nature of Man, 

I SEEM to acquire little new knowledge on any 
subject, compared to that which I acquire concern^ 
ing man. This subject is inexhaustible. I have 
lately read Colquhoun's Treatise on the **Police of 
the Metropolis," and Barruel's "Memoirs of Jaco- 
binism." When we preachers draw pictures of 
human nature in the pulpit, we are told that we 
calumniate it Calumniate it!-«Let such censurers 
read these writers, and confess that we are novices 
in painting the vices of the heart. All of us live to 
make discoveries of the evils of the heart— hot of 
its virtues. All our new knowledge of human 
nature is occupied with its evil. 
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Bartholomew Fair is one of the most perfect ex-*^ 
iiibitions of unrestrained httman nature in the whole 
world. The monkey, the tiger, the wolf, the hog, 
and the goat, are not only to be found in their own, 
but in human form; with ,all their savageness, 
brutality, and filthiness. It displays human nature 
in its most degraded, ridiculous, and absurd condi^ 
tions. The tiger may be seen in a quiescent state* 
if we pass through Dyot street: he couches there: 
he Minks. But, at Bartholomew fair, he is rampant 
-^vigorous — ^fierce. Passing through a fair in a 
country t»wn, I witnessed a most instructive scene* 
Two withered, weather-beaten wretches were 
standing at the door of a show-cart, and receiving 
two-pences from sweet, innocent, ruddy country 
girls, who paid their money, and dropped their 
curtsies; while these wretches smiled at their sim^* 
plicity, and clapped them on the back as they en- 
tered the door. What a picture this of Satan! He 
sets off his shows, and draws in heedless creatures, 
and takes from them every thing they have good 
about them! There was a fellow dressed out as a 
zany, with a hump back and a hump belly, a 
lengthened nose, and a lengthened chin. To what 
a depth .of degradation must human nature be sunk, 
to seek such resources! I derived more instructioa 
from this scene, than I could have done from many 
elaborate theological treatises. 



View man on whatever side we can— in his sensu* 
alities, or in his ferocities — in the sins of his flesh, 
or in the sins of his spirit:-— catch him when and 
Where you will — ^his condition is deplorable. 
While he is sunk in the mass himself, he has no 
perception of his state: but, when he begins to 
emerge, he looks down with amazement. He sees 
but little, however, of its abomination; because he 
has still an afiinity with the evil. 
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Human nature is like the sea, which gains by the 
flow of the tide in one place, what it has lost by the 
ebb in another. A man may acqufesce in the 
method which God takes to mortify his pride; but 
he is in danger of growing proud of the mortifica* 
tion: and so in other cases. 



On the JVeed of Grace, 

THERE is something so remarkable in the genius 
and spirit of the Gospel, that it is not to be under- 
stood by any force of speculation and investigation! 
Baxter attempted this method, and found it vain^ 
The state of the heart has the chief influence, in 
the search after truth. Humility, contrition, sim- 
plicity, sanctity — ^these are the handmaids of the 
understanding in the investigation of religion. 

How is it that some men labor in divine things 
night and day, bu^^bor in vain.^ How is it that 
men can turn over the Bible from end to end, to 
support errors and heresies— -absurdities and blas- 
phemies^ They take not the spirit with the 
woR D . A spiritual underst atlding must be given— 
a gracious perception-^-a right taste. 

**A VERY cxtraprdinary thing," said one, "if I, 
who have read the Bible over and over in the orig- 
inal languages — have studied it day and night — ^and 
have written criticisms and comments on it: a very 
extraordinary thing that I should not be able to 
discover that meaning in the Scriptures, which is 
said to be so plain that a way -faring' man though a 
foot sliall not err in discovering it!" And so it is 
extraordinary till we open this Bible; and thei^ 
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we see the fact explained. The man who alp- 
proaches the word of God in his own wisdom, shall 
not find what the fool shall discover under the 
teaching of divine wisdom: JPor it is ttnifien^ I will 
destroy the wisdom of the wise y and will bring to 
nothing the understanding qfthe/irUdent''~^nd God 
hath chosen the foolish things of the world to con-- 
found the wise. 



God, in his providence, seenns to make little ac- 
count of the measures and contrivances of men, in 
accomplishing his designs. He will do the work* 
and his l|and will be seen in the doing of it. We 
are obliged to wait for the tide. When that flows, 
and the wind sets in fair, let us hoist the sails. 
When the tide has left a ship on the beach, an army- 
may attempt to move it in vain; but when she is 
floated by the water, a small force moves her. We 
must wait for openings in Providence. In this light 
I view the darkness of the heathen world. Let u« 
follow every apparent leading of Providence, in 
our endeavors to communicate light to the heathen; 
but, still, the opening-and the whole work must be 
of God. Thousands, indeed, hear the Gospel, who 
are no more impressed by it than though they were 
heathens. The minds of some men will stand as it 
were a regular blockade, and yet yield to a side- 
blow-— sit unchanged under a searching ministry, 
and yet fall beneath a casual word. I know sucK 
cases. We might account, indeed, for them, in 
some measure, as philosophers. The mind, which 
p}ants itself against and repels tlie formal and 
avowed^ttacks of the preacher, may be surprised 
by a hint addressed, perhaps, to another: yet, after 
all, the whole work is of God. We may make very 
little, therefore, of the vehicle. The gospel — the 
wants of men — ^the indisposition of the heart — ^and 
the mighty .power of God— are always and ^Divet- 
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sally the same. By whatever vehicle God conveys 
that mighty energy, which disposes man to find the 
relief (» his wants In the Gospel, hb still is the 
worker. It is a divine operation of God*s Holy 
Spirit. If God would raise up heathen prmces 
with the spirit ©f Peter the Great, or Kouli Khan, 
and send them forth under the powerful influence 
of Christianity to proselyte their subjects, we might 
expect the end to be accomplished^ but this is a 
scheme suited to our littleness, and not to Him, 
whose thoughts are not aa our thoughts^ and whose 
touys are not as our ways, 

A LADY proposed tame a case, which seemed to 
her to decide against those views of religion called 
evangelical. She knew a mibst amiiable girl, who 
was respectful and attentive to her parents, and 
engaging and lovely to all connected with her: who 
had, however, no objection to seeing a play; and 
had certainly nothing of that, which she knew I 
should call religion: but she asked if I could believe 
that God would condemn such a character to ever- 
ta sting misery. Many persons view things in this 
way. They set themselves up to dictate to God 
what should be done, on points which he only can 
determine. If these persons are ever cured of this 
evil, it must probably be in some such way as that 
by which it pleased God to teach Job. Job could 
jassert his integrity and his character against the 
arguments of his friends; but, when God asked 
Pvnere wast thou^ when I laid the foundations of 
the earth? Job prostrates his soul with this declar- 
ation—/ have heard of thee with the hearing of the 
ear, but now mine eye seeth- thee. Wherefore I 
abhor myself, and refient in dust and ashes. 



EvE^Y thinking man will look round him, when he 
iteflects on his situation in this world; and will ask, 
16 
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'*What will meet my case^ What is it that I waiit? 
What will satisfy mot I look at the rich— and I 
see Ahab, ia the midst of all his riches, sick at 
heart for a garden of herbs! I see Dives, after all 
his wealth, lifting up his f yes |n l^U^ and begging 
for a drop of water to pool the rage of his suner- 
ings! I see the rich fool sumn>oned away, in the 
very moment whep he was exulting in h^s hoards! 
If I look at the wise-^I see Solomon, with all his 
wisdom, acting like a fool; and I know, that, if I 
possessed all his wisdom, were I left to mj^self t 
should act as he did. I see Ahithophel, with all 
his policy, hanging himself for vexation! If I turn 
to men of pleasure — ^I see th|Lt the very sum of 
all pleasure is, that it is Satan's bed into which he 
casts his slaves! 1 see Esau selling his birth -right 
for a mes$ of pottage! I see Solomon, after all nis 
enjoyments, leaving his name a scandal to the 
church to the latest age! If I think of honor— 
take a walk in Westminster Abbey— there is an en4 
of all inquiry. There I walk amo^g the mighty 
dead! There is th^ winding up of human ^lory* 
And what remains of the greatest man of my coun- 
try?— A boasting epitaph! None of these things^ 
then, can satisfy me! I must meet death— I must 
meet judgment— I must meet God— I must meet 
eternity! 

On the Occasions of Enmity against Chfistianitytf, 

THE cattae of enmity against real Christianity is in 
the heart. The angel Gabriel might exhibit the 
truth, but the heart would rise in enmity. To sup- 
pose that there is any way of preaching the cross so 
as not to offend the world, is to know nothing of 
the subject. 

There are many occasions, however, of calling 
forth this enmity. Any man, who should bleed 
me, would put me to paip; but he would greatly 
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aggi'avaic my pain, if he rudely tore thy skin. 
Occasions may render the reception of that truth 
morally impossible, which, under the mo^t favor- 
able circumstances, is received with difficulty. 

Ignorance, in ministers, is an occasion of ex- 
citing enmity against Christianity. A man may be- 
tray Ignorance on almost every subject, except (he 
way of salvktion.^ But if others see him to be a 
fool off his own ground^ they will think him a fool 
on that ground. It is a great error to rail against 
human learning, so as to imply an undervaluing 
of knowledge. A man may have little of what is 
called learning, but he must have knowledge. 
Bunyan was such a man. 

Religisus profession was, at first a conflict-^ 
a sacrifice: now it is become a trade. The 
world sees this spirit pervade many men: and it is 
a great occasion of enmity. Men of learning and 
character have dohfirmed this impression: they 
have brought out this mischief, and exhibited it to 
the world. Let any man look into Warburton's 
^'Doctrine of Grace," and he may sit down and 
wonder that God should suffer such occasions of 
enmity to arise. 

Fanatical times furnish another occasion. 
The days of Cromwell, for instance. The great 
enemy of godliness will never want instruments to 
make the best of such subjects of ridicule.' As 
long as such a book as Butler's Hudibras id in the 
world* it will supply occasions of enmity against 
real religion. 

An UNHOLT, INSOLENT PROFESSOR OF RELI- 
GION occasions enmity. He scorns and insults 
mankind. His spirit is such as to give them occa- 
sion of contemning the truth which he professes* 
The world will allow some men to call it to ac- 
count: they will feel a weight of charsfcter in a 
holy and just man. 
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EccENTRiciTT, ia retigioQs men* is another 
occasion of enmity. Ask an eccentric man, a qiies^ 
tion: he wUl stare in yoor face, and look very spir- 
itual. I knew one of these men who called oat to 
a farmer as he was passing, ^Farmer! what do 
vou know of lesus Christ?" Much spiritual pride 
lurks under this conduct. There is want of breed- 
ing and good sense. The world is led to form 
wrong associatbns by such characters: "Religion 
makes a man a fool, or mad: therefure I will not 
become religious." 

Injudicious preacving increases the offence 
of the cross. Strange interpretations of Scripture-^ 
ludicrous comparisons-^ silly stories^— talking with- 
out thinking:-^ese are occasions of enmity. 

The i>oosE AND indiscreet conx»vct of 
professing Christians, particularly of ministers, is 
another occasion. The world looks at ministers oat 
q[ the pulpit, to know what they mean when in it. 

An OSTENTATIOUS SPIRIT in a professor of 
religion does great injury— that giving mit that he 
is some great one, £ven a child will often detect 
this ^irit, when we think no one discovers it. 

The MANNER ok CONDUCTING THE DEVO- 
TIONAL PART OF PUBLIC SERVICE IS some- 
times ofiensive. It is as much as to say, "we mean 
nothing by this %ervice>* Have patience, and you 
shall hear me!" 

Slighting the offence of irregular- 
ity has done much harm. It was a wise reply of a 
Spanish minister to his king: "Omit thb afiain 
it is but a cereraonyl"— **A ceremony! Why the 
King is a ceremony!" 

Good men have given occasion of oifence by 
maintaining suspicious connexions. There 
is a wide difference between my not harassing and 
exposing a doubtful character, and my indor«ing 
and authenticating him. 

•Bxodus sii, 26. 
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COKT&MPT OF ken's PREJUDICES OF IBUGA - 

TiON willofiend. It was not thus with St. Paul: 
lam made all things to allmen^ that T might by all 
means save some, 

A WANT OF THE SPIRIT OF THE CROSS IN 

ITS PROFESSORS increases the ofience of the 
cross— that humility, patience, and love to souls, 
which animated Christ when he offered himself on 
the cross for the sins of the world. 

These are some of the stumbling-blocks in the 
way of the world. And woe unto the worid^ says our 
Lord, because 0/ offences! for U must needs be that 
offences come^ but woe unto him by whom the offence 
Cometh! Every man, who is zealous for tiie difiu- 
sion of true religion, should keep his eye on aU 
occasions of oflfence, »nce religion, of itself and in 
its own native beauty, has to encounter the natursd 
enmity of the degenerate heart. 

On Religious Retirement. 

IT is difficult to speak on the subject of religious 
RETIREMENT. I am fully persuaded that most 
religious tradesmen are defective in this duty, those 
especially in this great city. I tell every one of 
them so with whom I am intimately acquainted,and 
they all contest the point with me. 

Yet there are some considerations, which, in my 
own private judgment concerning the thing, lead 
me to think that the religion of a great city is to be 
viewed in an aspect of its own. I say not this to 
those men whom I see endangered by the spirit of 
such a place. Give them an inch, and they will 
take an ell. But I learn from it to aim at possibili- 
ties, and not to bend the bow till it breaks. 

I say, every where and to all— **You must hold 

intercourse with God, or your soul will die. You 

must walk with God, or Satan will walk with you. 

You must grow in grace^ or yoa will lose it: and 

•i6 
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vou camid^ do thitk but by aptir^MriatiiijS to this oi}-> 
ject a dae portion of your time, and diligently em- 
ploying suitable means." But# httving said this, I 
leave it. I cannot limit and define to such men the 
exact way in which they must apply these prin- 
ciples, but the. principles themselves I insist on. 
What I ought to do myself under my circumstances, 
I know; and what I ought to do were I in trade, I 
seem now to know: but what I really should do 
were 1 in trade^ I know not; and* because I know 
it not, I am afraid, in telling another man precisely 
how he ou^t to apply this principle, that I should 
act hypocritically and pharisaically. Stated seasons 
of retirement ought to be appointed and religiously 
observed, but the time and the measure of this re- 
tirement must be left to a roan's own judgment and 
conscience. 

I am restrained from dogmatizing on this subject, 
by reflecting on the sort of religion which seems in 
fact to be best suited to human nature itself; and 
especially to human nature harassed, worried, 
loaded, and urged as it b in this great city. 

But I am restrained also by another consider- 
ation. — ^Difiference of character seems to stamp a 
holy variety on the operation of religious principle. 
Some men live in a spirit of prayer, Who are 
scarcely able to fix themselves steadily to the 
solemn act of prayer. Our characters are so much 
our own, that if a man were to come into my family 
in order to form, himself on my model, and to imi- 
tate me for a month, it might senously injure him. 
I have a favorite walk of twenty steps In my study 
and chamber: that walk is ray oratory: but, if an- 
nother man were obliged to walk as he prayed, it 
is very probable he could not pray at all. 

In denning the operation of religious principle, I 
am afraid of becoming an Albert Durer. Albert 
Durer gave rules for forming the perfect figure of a 
man. He marked and defined all the reladona and 
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proportions* Albert Darer^ man became the ino«- 
delof perfection in every Academy in Europe: and 
now every Academy in Europe has abandoned it, 
because no such figure was ever found in nature. I 
am afraid of reducing the variety, which, to a cer- 
tain degree* may beofGod's own forming, to my no- 
tion of perfection. **You must maintain and cul- 
tivate a spirit of devotion"— I say to all: "but be 
ye judges, as conscientious men, of the particular 
means suited to your circumstances.*' 

The SPIRIT of devotion should be our great aim. 
We are, indeed, buried in sense, and cannot pos* 
sibly attain or improve this spirit, but by proper 
means; yet these means are to be adapted and varied 
to character and situation. 

*•! MUST walk with God. In some way or other, 
whatever be my character or profession, I must 
acquire the holy habit of connecting every thing 
that passes in my house and affairs, with God. If 
sickness or health visit my family, my eye must se^ 
and my heart must acknowledge the hand of God 
therein. Whether my affairs mo\'« on smoothly or 
ruggedly, God must be acknowledged in them. If 
I go out of my house or come into it* I must go 
out and come in as under the eye of Gqd. If I am 
occupied in business all day long, I must still have 
the glory of God in my view. If I have any affair 
to transact with another, I must pray that God 
would be with us in that affair, lesc we should blun- 
der, and injure and ruin each other." 

This is the language of a real Christian. But, 
instead of such a spirit as this among the great body 
of tradesmen professing themselves religious — what 
do we see but a driving, impetuous pursuit, of the 
world!—- and, in this pursuit, not seidom-^mean, 
low, suspicious* yea immoral practices! 

Yet I once went to a friend for the express pur- 
pose of calling him out into the world. I said to 
him— "It is your duty to accept the loan of ten 
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thousand ptomids, fuid to pash yourself forward Into 
an ampler sphere." But he was a rare characters 
and his case was rare. His employers had said, 
"^^We are ashamed you should remain so long a ser- 
vant in our house, with the whole weight of affaira 
on you. We wish you to enter as a principal witl| 
us> and will advance you ten thousand pounds. It 
is the custom of the city—it is your due — wt are 
dissatisfied to see you in your present sphere." I 
asbured him that it appeared to me to be' his duty 
to accede to the proposal. But I did not prevail. 
He said — **Sir, I have often heard from you that 
it is no easy thing to get to heaven. I have often 
heard from you that it is no easy thing to master 
the world. I have every thing I wish. More 
would encumber me — increase ray difficulties-— and 
endanger me." 



Solitude shews us what we should be: Society 
shews us what we are. Yet, in the theory, soli- 
tude shews us our true character better than So- 
ciety. A than in his closet will find nature putting 
herself forth in actings, which the presence of 
others would restrain him from bringing into real 
effect. She schemes and she wishes, here, without 
reserve. She is pure nature. An enlightened and 
vigilant self-observer is surprised and alarmed. He 
puts himself on his guard. He goes forth armed 
into the world. But society shews him that na- 
ture is practically evil, The circuinstances of the 
day as they arise carry htm away. If he could 
abstract himself, and follow the actings of his own 
mind with an impariial eye, he could not believe 
,himi»elf to be the man who had entered into the 
world with such holy resolutions. 

RKCOtLECTiON is the life of religion. The Chris- 
t4an \\waK9 to know no new Uiing, but to have hLi 
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heart elevated more above the world by secluding 
himself from it as much as his duties will allow, 
that religion may efiect this its great end by bring- 
ing its sublime hopes and prospects into more steady 
action op the mind. 



I KNOW not how it is, that some Christians can 
make so little of recollection and retirement. I 
find the spirit of the worl4 a strong assimilating 
principle. I find it hurrying my mind away in its 
vortex, and sinking me among the dregs and filth 
of carnal nature. Even my ministerial employ- 
ments would degenerate into a mere follow iug of 
my trade and crying of my wares. I am obliged to 
withdraw myself regularly, and to say to my heart 
What are you doing? — ^VVhere are you?** 



«4 



Ona Sfiiriiual Mind. 

Dr. Owen says, if a man of a carnal mind is 
brought into a large company, he will have much 
to do: if into a company of Christians, he will feel 
little interest: if into a smaller company engaged in 
religious exercises, he will feel still less: but if 
taken into a closet and forced to meditate on God 
and eternity, this will be insupportable! 

The spiritual man is born, as it were, into a new 
world. He has a new taste. He aavora the things 
qf the Sfiirit, He turns to God> as the needle to 
the pole. 

This is a subject of which many can understand 
but little. They want spiritual taste. Na)^ they ac- 
count it enthusiasm. Bishop Horsley will go all 
the way with Christians into their principles: but he 
thinks the feelings and desires of a spiritual mind 
enthufiiastical. 

There are various CHARACTERISTICS of a 
spicitual mind. 
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Self-loathing is a characteristic of sijch a 
mind. The axe is laid to the root of a ▼ain-gtoridos 
.spirit. 

It maintains, too, A walk and converse with 
God. Enoch walked luith (r^d. There is a trans- 
action between God and the spiritual mind: if the 
man feels dead and heartless, that is mattered 
complaint to God. He looks to God for wisdom 
for the (iay-<-for the hour-«-for the basffiessin hand. 

A spiritual mind REFERS Its affairs to God! 
'*Let God's will be obeyed by me in this afiair. 
His way may differ from that which I shoold choose; 
but let it be so! Surety^ I have behaved and quitted 
myself 09 a child that ia weaned of his mother: my 
soul is even as a wextned child** 

A spiritual mind has something of the nature of 
the SENSITIVE- PLANT. *'I shall smart if I toocb 
this or that.'* There is a holy shrinking away from 
evil. 

A spiritual mind enjoys, at times, the influx 
of a holy joy and satisfaction, which sur- 
prises even itself. When bereaved of creature com- 
n)rts, it can sometimes find such a repose in Christ 
and his prom ises» that the man can say *'Well! it is 
enough: let God take from me what else he pleases!*' 

A spiritual mind is a mortified mind. The 
church of Rome talks much of mortification, but 
her mortification is not radical and spiritual. Simon 
Stylites will willingly mortify himself on his pillar, 
if he can bring people around him to pray to him 
to pray for them. But the spiritual mind must 
mortify itself in whatever would retard its ascent 
toward heaven: it must rise on the wings of faith^ 
and hope, and love. 

A spiritual mind is aq ingenuous mind. There 
is a sort of hypocrisy in us aU. We are not quite 
Sktripped of all disguise. One man wraps round him 
a Covering of one kind, and another of another. 
They, who think they do not this, yet do it though 
they know it no(. 
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Yet this spiritdal mltidis a sublimit mind* 4t 
has a vast and extended view. It has seen the 
glory and beauty of Christ, and cannot therefore 
admire iht goodly buildings, o^ the temple: as Christ, 
says Fenelon, had seen his Father's Hottse> and 
could not therefore be taken with the glory of. tiie 
earthly structure! 

I would urge young persons, when they are stag- 
gered by the conversation of people of the world, to 
dwell on the characteristics of a spiritual mind. 
**If you eannot answer their arguments, yet mark 
their spirit: and mark what a contrary spirit that is 
which you are called to cultivate." 

There are various MEANS of maintaining and 
promoting a spiritual mind. Beware of saying con- 
cerning this or that evil. Is it not a little one? Much 
depends on mortifying the body. There are silent 
marches which the flesh will steal on us:-*the tem-* 
per is too apt to rise: the tongue will let itself loose: 
the ima^ation, if liberty is given to it, will hurry 
us away. Vain company will injure the mind: car- 
nal professors of religion especially will lower its 
tone: we catch a contagion from such men. Mis- 
employment of time is injurious to the mind: when 
reflecting, in illness, on my past years, I have 
looked back with self-reproach on days spent in my 
study: I was wading through history, and poetry, 
and monthly jouf nals; but I was in my study! AnotUep 
man's trifling is notorious to all observers: but 
what am / doing? — Nothing, perhaps, that has a 
reference to the spiritual good of my congregation! 
I do not speak against a chastized attention to liter- 
ature, but the abuse of it. Avoid all idleness; 
exercise thyself unto godliness: plan for God. 
Beware of temptation: the mind, which has dwelt 
on sinful objects, will be in darkness for days. As- 
sociate with spiritually- minded men: the very sight 
pf a good man> though he says nothing, will refresh 
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the soul. Contcfnplate Christ: be much in i^tire- 
ment and prayer: btudy the honor and glory of your 
Master. 



On Dectenskm in Religion, 

A CHRISTIAN may decline far in religion, without 
being suspected. He may maintain appearances. 
Every thing seems to others^ to go on weW. He 
suspects himself: for it requires ^eat labor to 
maintain appearances: especially m a mmister. 
Discerning hearers will, however, often detect such 
declensions. He talks over his old matters. He 
says his things, but in a cold and nnfeeling manner. 
He is sound, indeed, in doctrine; perhaps more 
sound than before; for there is a great tendency to 
soundness of doctnne, when appearances are to be 
kept up in a declining state of the heart. 

Where a man has real grace, it may be part of ^ 
dispensation toward him that he is suffered to de- 
cline. He walked carelessly. He was left to de- 
cline, that he might be brought to feel hts need of 
vigilance. If he is indulging a besetting sin, it may 
please God to expose him, especially if he is a high- 
spirited man, that he may hang down his head as 
long as he lives. He acted thus toward David and 
Hesiekiah. But this is pulling down, in order tok 
build up again. 

The CAUSES of a decline in religion should be 
remarked. 

The WORLD has always much to do in religious 
declension. A minister is tempted, perhaps, to 
sacrifice every thing to a name. If any appetite 
is suffered to prevail, it will stupify the mind: relig- 
ion is an abstract and elevated af&ir: The may of 
iife is above to the wise , to defiattfrom heli beneath. 

KEEI»lJyG ON GOOD TERMS WITH THOSE WHO 

RESPECT us, is a snare. A speculative turk 
OF MIND is a snare: it leads to that evil heart of 



iQ 9V Fi D£Nc K thuiks himself in no dangor: he kiii^v^s 
the truth: he earn dispute for the troth:. **Wi]S%t 
should we fear?" Why, that we have bq fear* TrI'^ 
v^ivQ WITH goN9CiENG£, is a snare: no man.jtfi* 
dolges hiiQself in an^ thing which his consciente 
tciUs him ought not to b« done, but it will at length 
wear away his spirituality of mind. ■. .., 

The ^^MPTOMS of a religious decline: are 
, maaycr^ 

When a miniftter begins to depart. fram God» 
and to lose a spiritual mind, he bkcqmxs roKi> 

9Q1CBTI>I£S OF GENTE{;X. COMPANY, who can 

entertain him, and who know how to respect liis 
character! This genteel spirit is suspicbus: it is 
associated with pride and delicacy, and a love <}f 
ease: in short, it is the spirit of the world. It is the 
reverse of condescending to mean things: it is the 
reverse of the spirit of our Master. 
It is a symptom of decline, when a man will UV' 

NECESSARILY EXPOSE THE IMPERFECTIONS 

QF THE RELIGIOUS wx>aLD. '*Such a man,'' he 
will, say, '4s fond of praying; but he is fond of 
money. This is the very opposite spirit to that of 
St. Paul, who speaks even wee/iing of those who 
,mmd earthly thingM. 

A. VIOLENT SECTARIAN^ SPIRIT IS a sign of 

religious declension. Honest men stand firm for 
the vitals of reli^on. If the mind were rights the 
circumstantials of religion would not be made mat- 
ters of fierce contention. The spirit of St. Paul was 
of another kind. Ifmcai make my In'othert^ offend^ 
I wUl ^ no meat while the world atandeth, lest t 
make my brother to offend-^One beUeveth that he 
may eat all things: another^ who U weak^ eateth 
herds. Let not him^ that eateth, deafiise him that 
eateth not; andUt not him, vfhkh e^tePh not, Judge> 
him^hateateth, 

ir 
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' '-ArimBiov moM BEPEOOF markisi 1^' st^e of 
' retigk^us decline. The man cannot bear to hsiVe- 
• his state depicted, even in the piilpit. He calls the 
preaching, which searches and detects htm, Armin- 
' ian and legal. Haat thou found me, O wine enemyJ^ 
' Why should he quarrel with the truths K that 
truth is delivered in its jast proportionB, his quarrel 
is with God! 

Stupidity under chastisemevt proves a 
man to be under declension. He is not disposed ta 
ask. Wherefore dQ9t thou contend with me? He is 
kicking eigamst thefirick^. He is stricken, but baa 
not grieved. He is chastised^aa abuUock unuc^ 
customed to the yoke. 

Such a roan, too, has often a high mind. He is 
iinhumlfied<— boasting — stout-hearted. 'He is ready 
to censure every one but himself. 
Unnecessary occupation is another evidence 
of declension. Some men are unavoidably much 
enga^d in the world: to such men God will give 
especial grace, if they seek it; and they shall main* 
tain a spirit of devotion even in the bustle and oc- 
cupation of their affairs. But some men mil he 
rich, and therefore fall into temfitation and a enare; 
they will have shops in difierept parts of the town: 
they say they do not feel this affect their religious 
state; but I cannot believe them: a man is declined 
from God before he enters on such schemes: a spir- 
Hnal and devout man will generally find the business 
in which he is already engaged a sufficient snare. 
In short, the syniptoms may be this or that, but 
the disease is a dead palsy. Efihrami-'-he hath 
mixed himself among the fieofile: JSfihraim is a cake 
not turned. Strangers have 'devotired his strength , 
and he knoweth it not: yea gray hairs are here and 
there ufion him^ yet hfi knoweth if notr 






On a Christianas associating %vitk Irreligious 
Persons for their Good. 

CHRIST is aa example to us of ieocering into 
nixed society. Bat oar imkatioa of him herein 
must admit of restrictions. A feeble man must 
avoid danger. If any one could go into society 
as Christ did, then let him go; let him attend mar- 
riage-feasts and Pharisees* houses. 

Much depends on a Christianas observing his call 
—4^ openings which Providence may make before 
him. It is not enough to say that he frequents 
public company in orde|r to i^tard the progress of 
cvii>. 4 

S^ when in cempany of people of the world, 
we should treat ,them ):indly and tenderly*— with 
feeling and compasajon. They should be assisted. . 
if they are i^cltiieij ;to receive assistance. But if a 
Christian falls into j^l^e society of a mere worldling. 
it Qiust be lil^e the meeting of two persons in rain— - 
they will part as ^oon as possible. If a man loves 
such company, it is an evU symptom. 

It is a Christian's duty to mountain a kind inter* 
course, if practicable, with his relatives. And he 

must SV;.Y APPRECIATE THEIR STATE: if not 

religious, they canpot see ^nd feel and taste hb en- 
joyments: they ^ccon^moda^te themselves to him, 
and he accommodates himself to them. It is much 
a matter of accommodation on both sides. 

Avoid disgustivo such friends unnecss* 
SARZLY. A precise man, for instance, must be 
humored. Your friends set down your religion, 
^rhapsi as a case of humor. 

Cultivatjs good sense. If your friends per- 
ceive y,ou weak in any part of ^our views and, con- 
duct, they will think you weak m your religion^ 

Avoid vain jangling. There is adispositioa 
in such friends to avoid important and pinching 
truth. If yon will converse with them on the 
Qibject of religion, they will often endeavor to 
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dra^you on tp 8uch pointa as predestinatioD. They 
ivill ask you what you think of the satvatioii of io- 
fauts and of the heathen. Ail this ifi meant to throw 
out the grtet question. 

Seize rAvoRABLS ogcasiok^ — ^not only the , 
"mo^fd tempora fandi;"h\il when public charac- 
ters and public events furnish occasions of prdfit-^ 
able reflection. 

Bring before your friends thb extjieme 

CBILDISHNESS OF A SIHf'UL. STATE. Treat 

worldly ankusement& as puerile things. People of 
the workL are sick at heart of their very pleasure*! 

BHBEB 

On the Christian Sabbatks 

IT belbngs to our very relation to God, to set 
apart a portion of our time fot his service: but, as 
it tnight have been difficult for conscience to deter- 
mine what that portion should be, God has pre- 
scribed it: and the ground of the observance re- 
mains the same, whether the remembrance of God*8 
resting from his work, or any other reason, be 
assigned as the more immediate cause. 

The Jewish Sabbath was partly of political instil- 
tution, and partly of moral obligation. So far as 
it was a political appointment, designed to preserve 
the Jews distinct from other nations, it is abrogat- 
ed: so far as it was of moral obligation, it remains 
In force. 

Our Lord evidently designed to relax the strict- 
ness of the observance. Christianity is not a hedge 
placed round a peculiar people. A slave might 
enter into the spirit of Christianity, though obliged 
to work as a slave on the sabbath: he might be in 
the Bfiirit on the Lord*8 Day^ though iti the mines 
dfPatmos. 

Difficulties often arise in respect to the obdervance 
if the Sabbath. I tell conscientious person^, "If 
you have the spirit of Christianity, and are in ati 
employment contrary to Christianitv, you wilt 
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Ubor to escape from it, and God will open your 
way/' If socK a man's heart be right, he will not 
throw himself oat of bis employment the first day 
he suspects himself to be wrong, but he will pray 
and wait till his way shall be opened before him. 

Christ canine not to at^olbb tl^e Sabbath, but to 
explain and .enforce it, as he 4^4 ^^^ f^'t of the 
Law. ' It's pl^servance was no where positively enr 
joined by him, because Christianit)^ was tQ be prac* 
ticable, and was to go into all nations; and it goes 
thither stripped of its precise and various circum^ 
stances. Jwa»intht S/iirit on the Lonff^s Day^ 
seems to be the soul of the Christie Sabbath. 

In thi9 vieif pi the 4ay, a thousand frivolous 
questions concerning its observance would be an* 
swered. **What cak I bo^" says one: I answer, 
f«Bo what true servants of Grod will do. Bend 
not to what is wrong. Be m^the S/iirit. God will 
help you.'* 

In short, we are going to spend a Sabbath in 
Eternity. The Christian' will acquire as much of 
the Sabbath-spirit as he can. And, in proportioa 
to a man's real piety in ^very a|;e of the church, 
he will be found to have been a diligent observer of 
the Sabbath-day. 



On Judging Juatly, 

A SERFECTLT just and ^oqnd mind i^ 1^ f*are and 
invaluable gift. But it is still much more unusual 
to see such a mind unbiassed ^n all its actings. God 
has given this soundness of mind l^ut to few; and a 
very small nombec of those fei^ eopape the bias of 
some pre^lecUon* perhaps habitually operating; 
and none are, at aU times and perfectly, free. I 
pace saw this subject forcibly illustrated. A watch- 
maker told me that a gentleman had put an excjui-. 
site watch into his hands, that went irregularly. It 
was as perfect a piece of work as waa evc^ made. 

•17 
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He took it to pieces and put it together aga^n 
twenty tinrtes. No manner of defect was to be dis- 
covered, and yet the watch wtnt intoleraWy. • At 
last it struck him, that, possibly, the balance- wheel 
might have been ntar a magnet. On applying a 
needle to it, he foand his suspicions true. Here 
was all the mischief. The steel work in the other 
parts of the watch had a perpetual inflttence on its , 
motions; and the watch went as well as possible 
with a new wheel. If the soundest mind be HA 6-^ 
KETiZEDby any predilection, it roust act iriltgu- 
larly. 

pRsJuDiCE is often the result of sach stroi^ assQ- . 
ciations, that it acts involantarilyf itt spite ,of con* ; 
viction and resolution. The first step toward its 
eradication, is the persevering habit of presentiii^ 
it to the mind in its true colors. 



If a man will look at most of his prejudices, he will 
find that they arise from his field of view being 
necessarily narrow, like the eye of the fly. He can 
have but little better notions of the whole scheme 
of things, as has been well said, than a fly on the 
pavement of St. Paul's cathedral can have of the 
whole structure. He is ofifended, therefore, by in- 
equalities which are lost, in the grand design. This 
Y»ersuasion will fortify him against many injuriouc 
and troublesome prejudices. 

Jvsr judgment depends on the siri^{dicity and the 
strength of the mind. The eye wjiich conveys a 
perfect idea of the scene to the miiid, must be un* 
clouded and strong. If the mental eye be not sin- 
l^le, the judgment will be warped by some little, 
mean, and selfish ifiteresU^ and, if it be not capa- 
Ueof a, wide and distamt range» the 4€€tfio& will be 
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partial and irtipeifect. For efxaiviple: a man, with 
either of these failings, will be likely to blind his 
e^es from the conviction, that would dart on him, 
when he pljaces a son or a friend in any sphere of 
inflaencii, bkcausb he is his son or his friend; 
when a ^ngle or a strong eye would shew him, that 
the interests of religion and truth required him to 
prefer some other person. The mind must be 
raisisd above the petty interests and affiiirs of life, 
and pursue supremely the gloty of Ood and the 
church. 



SoMK minds are so diseased, that they can see an 
affair only in that light,, in which passion or predi- 
l^tion first pi*e8eiited it, or as it appears on the 
surface. The essence, the truth of the thing, 
which must give character to the whole, and on 
which all just de.ciuod must depend, may lie be- 
neath the surface, and may b^ a nice affiiir. But 
such minds cannot enter into it. It is as though I 
should try to convince such persons-fallowing me 
that the pineal gland is the seat of the soul — that, 
however fair and perfect the form, the man wanted 
the essence of his being, in wanting that apparently 
insignificant part of his bddy. Such men wbuld 
say, '^Here is a striking and perfect form — all parts 
are harmonious—life ammates the frame-^the ma- 
chine plays admirably ^^what has this little insig- 
nificant member to do with It?'* And yet this is the 
essential and characterizing pait of the man. 



Every man has a peculiar turn of mind, which 
gives a coloring and tin^^ to his thoughts. I have 
particularly detected this in myself with respect to 
public affairs. I have such an immediate view of 
God acting in them, that all the great men, who 
make such a oMse aod buttlft on the scene> seem i« 
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me like so manjr mere puppets. God is moving 
them all, to effect His own designs. They cannot 
advance a step, whither He does not lead; nor 
stand a moment, where he does not place them. 
Now this is a view of things, which it is mf privi* 
lege to take as a Christian. £fut the evil lies here. 
I dwell so much on the view of the matter* to which 
the turn of my mind leads me, that J forget some- 
times the natural tendencies of things. God uses 
all things, but not ^o ^n to destroy their natural 
tendencies. They are good or evil, accordine to 
their own nature; not according to the use wnich 
He makes of them. 

Thk mind has a constant tendency to conform 
itself to the sentiments and cast of thinking with 
which It is chiefly conversant, either among hooks 
or men. If the influence remain undetected, it 
grows soon into an inveterate habit of obliquity. 
Even if it be detected, it is the most difficult thing 
in the world to bring back the mind to the stand- 
ard, especially if there be any thing in Its constitu- 
tion which assimilates itself to the error. I was 
once much in the habit of reading the mystical wri- 
ters: a bodi: of I)r. P wen's dearly convinced me 
that they erred: yet J found my mind ever inclining 
toward them, and winding ground like the biassed 
bowl. I saw clearly the absurdity of the notions in 
their view of them, and yet I' was ever taUung of 
*'se]f annihilation'' Occ: and am not even now rid qf 
the thing. 



On the Character of St, Paul. 

I DELIGHT to contemplate St. Paul as an apr 
pointed pattern. Men might have questioned the 
propriety of urging on them theexample of Chri^ 
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thef «kiight havt satd that wt %te neteisarily in dis- 
similar circumstances. But St. Pacri stands up in 
lik« case with ourselves— a model of ministerial 
virtues. 

We cbnsider him, perhaps, in p^nt of character, 
more the immediate subject of extraordinary in- 
spiration, than he ^as in reality. And this mistake 
affects our view of him in tt^o different ways. 

We suppose, at one time, that his virtues were 
so- much the e£fect of extraordinary communica- 
tions, that he is no proper model for us; whereas 
he was no farther ntt^ to his circumstances than 
ev^iy Christian has warrant to escpect to be, so fat 
a» his cfrtumstanoes are similar. 
, At another time, perhaps, thou^ we acknowl* 
edg^e and revere his distin|*ulshed character, yet 
oilr view of his virtues is exalted beyond due meas- 
ure. We should riemember, that, as he was fitted' 
for his- circumstances^ so his was, in a great degree* 
made by them. Many men are, doubtless, executing 
their appointed task in retirement and silence, who 
would unfold acharaeteir beyond all expectation, if 
Providence were to lead them into a scene where 
the world rose up in arms, and they were sent forth 
into it under a clear conviction of an especial mis- 
sion. The history of the church seems to shew us 
that the effects of grace, ordinary or extraordinary, 
have been the same in all ages. 

In speaking of St. Paul, it has been usual to magnify 
his ieaiiiing, among the many other great qualities 
which he possessed. That point seems never to 
have been satisfactorily made out. He was an 
educated Pharisee; but, farther than this, I think we 
cannot go. His quotations from the Greek Poets 
are not evidences of even a school- boy's teaming 
in oor day; for we forget, when we talk of them. 
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that he was a Roman quoting; Greek* Nor dp I 
see any thing mom in his fanious speech in the 
Areopagus, so often produced as evidence on this 
subject, than the line of argument to which a strong 
and energetic mind would lead him. If we talk of 
his talents, indeed, he rises almost beyond admira- 
tion: but they were talents of a certain order; and 
the very display which we have of them seems a 
strong corroborative proof, that he is not to be con- 
sidered as a profoundly learned man of his ^ay. 
For instance, bad he stu(iUed Aristotle, it would 
have been almost impossible but he must have 
caught some influence, which we should have seen 
in his writings. But there is nothing like the dry, 
loeical, metaphysical character of that school; 
which yet had then given the law to the seats c€ 
science and philosophy. Instead of this, we. see 
every where the copious, dUiusive, dec|atm|og» dia- 
curttve; but sublime, and wise, and effisctive mind* 



Thebx is a true apostolicism in the character of 
St. Paul. It is a combination of zeal and love. 

The zeal of some men is of a haughty, unbending, 
ferocious character. They have the letter of truth, 
but they mount the pulpit like prize-fighters. It is 
"v^th them a perpetusd scold. This spirit is a re- 
proach to the Gospel. It is not the spirit of Jesus 
Christ. He seems to have labored to win men. 

But there is an opposite extreme. The love of 
some men is all milk and mildness! There is so 
much delicacy, and so much fastidiousness! They 
touch with such tenderness! — and!, if the patient 
shrinks, they will touch no more! The times are 
too flagrant for such a disposition. The Gospel is 
sometimes preached in this way, till all the people 
agree with the preacher. Hegives no ofifence, and 
he does no good! 
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Bttt St/ Paml united and blended love and 2ea1. 
Hie MU15T win Sduls: but he will labor to do this by 
all possible lawful contrivances. / am made all 
things to ail men, that I mi^t by alt meaii^ save 
some, Z^slX^ alone, may; degenerate into ferocious- 
ness and brutality; and love, alone, into fastidious- 
ness and delicacy: but the apostle combined both 
quaKties;and, more perfectly than other men, real- 
ized the union oiX}sLeJbrtiter in re with the suavUer 
inmodo. 



MiaceUaniiit, 

THE Moravians seem |o have very, nearly hit oa 
Christianity. They appear to have found jout what 
sort of a thing it is-«its quietness— meekness— pa- 
tience — spu*ituality-->heavenlines»— and order. But 
they want fire. A very superior woman among 
them once said to me-r^that there wanted another 
body, the character of which should be combined 
from the Moravians and the Methodists. The 
Moravians have failed in making too little of 
preaching; as the Methodists have done, n making 
too much of it. 



The grandest operations, both in nature and in 
grace, are the most silent and i mperceptible. The 
shallow brook babbles in its passage, and is heard 
by every one: but the coming on of the seasons Is 
silent and unseen. The storm rages and alarms; 
but its fury is soon exhausted, and its effects are 
partial and soon remedied: but the dew, though 
gentle and unheard, is immense in quantity, and 
the very life of large portions of the earth. And 
these are pictures of the operations of grace, in the 
church and la th^ soul. 



Athx^ism is a chs^ractenstlc of onr ^by/: On. the 
seati meats, manners, pursuits, amuseniefits, 4fd 
dealings of the great body of mankind, %]nt(te is writ- 
ten in broad chatact6F»^iBE^t^^(iu^ G<Klin the world/ 



I HAVE often had occasion to observe, that a warm 
blundering man does more for the world than a 
frigid wise man. A man, who gets into a habit of 
inquiring about proprieties and expediencies and 
occasions, often spends bjs life without doing any- 
thing to purpose. The state of the world is such, 
and so much depends on action, that every thing 
seems to say loudly to every man, ''Do something^ 
—"do it"^"do it/' 



fl» 



pRovioENCE is a greater mystery than religion. 
The state of the world is more humiliaitng to our 
reason, than the doctrines of the Gospel. A re- 
flecting Christian sees more to excite his astonish- 
ment and to exercise his faith in the state of things 
between Temple Bar and St. Paul's, than in what 
he reads from Genesis to Revelation. See the de- 
scription of the working of God's Providence, in the 
account of the cherubims in the Ist and tenth chap- 
ters of Ezekiel. 



TfltE scheme and machinery of rodeniption may be 
illustrated by the water- works at MaHy . We con- 
sider a part of that complicated m^tchinery, and we 
cannot calculate on the effects; but we see that 
they are produced. We cannot e:^plain to a phi- 
losopher the system of redemption, and the mode 
of conducting and commnnicatkijgp its benefits to the 
human soul; but w« know that it yields the water 
of life— <:ivili2ation, to a barbarian— direction, to a 
wanderer-HsupportitothosetJhat are.tx^y topettah-. 
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It is manifest that Grod desigptied to promote inter- 
course and commerce among men, by giving to 
each climate its appropriate productions. It is, in 
itself, not only innocent, but laudable. All trade, 
however, wmch is founded in embellishment, is 
founded in depravity. So also is that Spirit of 
trade, which pushes men on dangerous competi- 
tions. Many tradesmen, professedly religious, 
seem to look on their trade as a vast engine, which 
will be worked to no good effect, if it be not work- 
ed with the whole vigor of the soul. This is an 
intoxicating and ruinous mistake. So far as they 
live under the power of religion, they will pursue 
their trade for sustenance and provision; but not 
even that, with unseasonable attention and with 
eagerness: much less will religion suffer them to 
bury themselves in it, when its objects are some- 
thing beyond these: and, least of all, will it leave 
them to deceive themselves with certain commer- 
cial maxims, so far removed from simplicity and 
integrity that I have been often shocked beyond 
measure, at hearing them countenanced and adopt- 
ed by some religious professors. 



EvSRY man should aim to do one thing well. If 
he dissipates his attention on several objects, he 
may have excellent talents entrusted to him, but 
they will be entrusted to no good end. Concen- 
trated on his proper object, they might have a vast 
energy; but, dissipated on several, they will have 
none. Let other objects be pursued, indeed; but 
only so hr as they may subserve the main purpose. 
By neglecting this rule> I have seen frivolity and 
futility written on minds of great power; and, by 
xegarding it, I have seen very limited minds acting 
in the first rank of their profession^-I have seen a 
large capital and a great stock dissipated, and th^e 
18 
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man redaced to begg;ary; and I have seen a smaQ 
capital and stock improved to great riches. 

To eflect any purpose, in study, the mind must be 
concentrated. If any t)ther subject plays on the 
fancy» than that which ought to be exclusively be- 
fore it, the mind is divided; and both are neutraliz- 
ed, so as to lose their effect. Just as when I learnt 
two systems of short-hand. I was familiar with 
Gumey's method and wrote it with ease; but, whea 
I took it into my head to learn Byrom's, they 
destroyed each ot^er» and I could write neither. 

There should be something obvious, determinate^' 
and positive, in a man's reasons for taking a jour- 
ney; especially if he be a minister. Such events 
and consequences may be connected with it in every 
step, that he ought, in no case, to be more simply 
dependent on the great Appointer of means and 
occasions. Several journies which I thought my- 
self called on to take, I have since had reason to 
think I should not have taken. Negative, and 
even doubtful reasons, may justify him m choosing 
the safer side of staying at home; but there ou^ht 
to be something more in the reasons which put him 
out of his way, to meet the unknown consequences 
of a voluntary change of station. Let there always 
be a "because'* to meet t^e "why?** 

I SOMETIMES see, as I sit in my pew at St. John's 
during the service, an idle fellow saunter into the 
chapel. He gapes about him for a few minutes; 
finds nothing to interest and arrest him; seems 
scarcely to understand what is going forward; and» 
after a lounge or two, goes out again. I look at 
lum, and think, "Thoi; art a wonderful creature! 
A perfect a^iraclel What % maskine ^ tkst bodji 
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Variously,— fearfully,— wonderfully framed! An in- 
tricate — ^delicate — but harmonious and perfect 
structure! And, then, to ascend to thy soul!— its 
nature! — ^its capacities! — ^its actual state! — ^its de- 
signation! its eternal condition!— I am lost in amaze- 
ment!"— While he seems to have no more con- 
sciousness of all this than the brutes which perbhi 

SlK, pursued to its tendencies, would pull God 
from his throne. Though I have a deep conviction 
of its exceeding sinfulness^ I live not a Week with-* 
out seeing some exhibition of its malignity which 
draws from me— *^Well! who could have imagined 
this!*' Sin would subjugate heaven, earth, and hell 
to itself. It would make the universe the minion of 
ks lusts, and all beings bow down and worship. 

It is one of the most awful points of view in which 
we can consider God, that, as a righteous governor 
of the world, Concerned to vindicate his own glory, 
he has laid himself under a kind of holy necessity 
to purify the unclean, or to sink him into perdition. 

It is one of the curses of error, that the man, who 
is the subject of it, if he has had the opportunity of 
being better informed, cannot possibly do right, so 
far as he is under it. He has brought himself into 
an utter incapacity of acting virtuously: since it is 
vicious to obey an ill-informed consciente, if that 
conscience might have been better informed; and 
certainly vicious to disobey conscience, whether it 
be well or ill-informed. 

Th e approaches of sin are like the conduct of Jaek 
It brings butter in a lordly dish. It bids high for 
the soul. But when it has fascinated and lulled thif 
victim, the nail and the hammer are behind. 



L 
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I HATE metwidi oD^case in my ministry, voy 
frequent and yery distressing. A man says to me 
'*I approve all you say. I see things to be just as 
you state them. I see a necesuty, a propriety, a 
beauty in the religion of Christ. I see it to be in^ 
teresting and important. But I do not feei, it. I 
cannot feel it. I have no spirit of prayer. My 
heart belies my head: its affections refuse to follow 
my convictions." If this compl£unt be ingenuous, 
it is an evidence of grace; and I say *^Wait for 
God, and he will appear." But, too oft^n, it is 
not ingenuous: the heart is actually indisposed: 
some tyrant holds it in bondage. The complaint is 
a mockery-^because there is no sincerity of en* 
deavor to obtain the object of which it pretends to 
lament the want— there is no sincere desire and 
prayer for the quickening and breathing of God's 
Ilo^ Spirit on the torpid soul. 



Tftl man wh© labors to filease Ha neighbor for hia 

f'09d to edification^ has the mind that wa$ in Christ* 
t is a sinner trying to help a sinner. How different 
the face of thingslf this spirit prevailed! — ^if Dis- 
senters were like Henry, and Watts, and Dod* 
dridge; and churchmen like Leighton! The man 
who comes prominently forward in any way may 
expect to be found fault with: one will call hmk 
harsh, and another a trimmer. A hard man may 
be reverenced, but men will like him best at a dis- 
tance: hAsan iron man: he is not like Jesus Christ: 
Christ might have driven Thomas from his pres* 
enee for his unreasonable incredulity— but not so! 
It is as though he had said, *^I will come down to 
thy weakness: if thou canst not believe without 
thrusting thy hand into my ude, then thrust in thy 
hand." Even a feeble, but kind and tender man, 
mil effect more than a genius, who is rough or 
artificial. There i$ danger, doubtless^ of humor- 
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m^ others: and a^inst this we mvst be oa our 
guard. It is a kind and accommodating spirit at 
which we must aim. When the two goats met on 
the bridge which was too nan*ow to allow them 
either to pass each other, or to return, the goat 
which lay down that the other might walk over him 
was a finer gentlemen than Lord Chesterfield. 



To eocpect disease wherever he goes, and to lajr 
himself out in the application of remedies, is that 
habit of mind which is best suited to a Christian 
while he passes through the world, if he would be 
moste&ctually usefuL 



The Papists and Puritans erred, in opposite ex- 
tremes, in their treatment of mankind. The pa- 
pists, almost to a man, considered the mass of men 
as mere dnimals, and to be led by the senses. Even 
Fenelon fell into this way of thinking. Some few 
fine spirits were to be found, which were capable 
of other treatment; but the herd they thought 
capable of nothing but seeing and hearing. The pu- 
siTAVs, on the contrary treated man as though he 
had nothing of the animal about him. There was 
among them a total excision of all amusement and 
recreation. Every thing was effort. Every thing 
waa severe. I have heard a man of. this school 
preach on the distinction between justifying and 
saving faith. He tried to make his hearers enter 
into these niceties: whereas, faith in its bold and 
leading features, should have been presented to 
them, if any effect was expected. The bulk of 
mankind are capable of much more than the Papist 
allows, but are incapable of that which the Puritan 
supposes. They should be treated, in opposition to 
bothy as rational and feeling creati\res, but upon a 
bold and palpable ground. 
♦18 
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I BAVE seen such sia in the churehythat I have 
been often brought by it to a sickly state of mind.. 
Buty when I have turned to the world, I have seen 
sin working there in such mea^ires and forms, that 
I have turned back again to the church with moro 
wisdom of mind and more affection to it— tainted as 
It is. 1 see sin» however, no where put on such an 
odious appearance as in the church. It mixes itself 
with the most holy things, and debases them, and 
turns them to its own purposes. It builds its nest 
in the very pinnacles of the temple. The history of 
the primitive ages of the church has also checked 
the disgust which would arise from seeing the im* 
pure state of things before our eyes. Folly and 
wickedness sported themselves even then, in almost 
all possible forms. I turn, in such states of mind, 
to two portraits in my study — John Bradford and 
Abp. Leighton. These never fail, in such cases, to 
speak forcibly to my heart, that, in the midst of all, 
there is pure religion, and to tell me what that 
religion is. 

The Joy of religion is an exorcist to the mind. It 
expels the demons of carnal mirth and madness. 

The union of Christians to Christ, their common 
head; and, by means of the influence which they 
derive from Him, one to another; may be iilus« 
trated by the loadstone. It not only attracts the '■ 

g articles of iron to itself, by the magnetic , virtue; ! ' 
ut, by this virtue,it unites them one among another. I i 

SoMK considerable defect is always visible, in the ] 
greatest men, to a discerning eye. We idolize the 1 
best characters, because we sec them partially. 
Let us acknowledge excellence, and ascribe the 
glory where it is due, while we honoi^ the possessor; 
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but I^t us remeTnber that God has, by leaving his 
greatest servants to the natural operation of ha* 
man frailty in some point or other of their charac- 
ter, written on the face of the Christian Church, 
Cease ye from man! He does, by perfection in 
character, as he did by the body of Moses-4ie hides 
it, that it may not be idolized. Our affections, our 
prejudices, or our ignorance cover the creature with 
a dazzling veil: but he lifts it up; and seems to 
say, "see the creature you admire!" 

A MAN, who thinks himself to have attained Chrisr 
tian perfection, in the sense in which it has been 
insisted on by some persons, either deceives him- 
self, by calling sin, infirmity— or Satan leaves him 
undisturbed in false security*.or the demon qi 
pride overcomes the demon of lust. 

The trials of the tempted Christian are often sent 
for the use of others, and are made the riches of 
all around him. 



If I were not penetrated with a conviction of the 
truth of the Bible, and the reality of my own ex- 
perience, I should' be confounded on all side»^ 
from within, and from without— -in the world, and 
in the church. 

If a good man cannot prevent evil, he will hang 
heavy on its wings, and retard its progress. 

We are too much disposed to look at the outside of 
things. The face of every affair chiefly affects us. 
Were God to draw aside the veil, and to shew us 
but a little of the reality, and the relations of the 
most apparently mysterious and complicated dis- 
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pensations, we iKhould acquiesce with reverence 
and admiration. A minister, for example, may be 
taken away in the beginning of a promising career, 
or in the midst of great usefulness. If we cannot 
perceive any direct reason for this Providence, we 
stand amazed. But, if we could look forward into 
the farther life of such men, we should probably 
see that they were taken away in mercy to tbein« 
selves—to the church«— «r to the world. 



I HAVE seen too much of life, to have any thing to 
do in the troubled waters of my friends, by way of 
giving advice; unless they will allow me to rem tun 
in secret. This especially applies to some Chris- 
tians of more sincerity than prudence. An opinion 
given on difficult and controvm'ted cases, in confi- 
dence of its being used only as a private principle 
of action, has been quoted as authority in defence^ 
of the conduct founded on it. 



Many duties are involved on the very nature of 
religion, concerning which there is perhaps not one 
express precept to be found in the Scriptures. Pri- 
vate, family, or public devotions are no where en- 
joined; as to the time, or frequency, or manner of 
performing them. Yet they are so strongly im- 
plied in the very nature of religion, and they are 
supposed so necessarily to tiow from the divine 
principle of spiritual life in the soul, that those mea 
greatly err, who think themselves not obliged by 
their reUgion to the most diligent use of them that 
circumstances will allow. And, surely, we ma)r 
trace here the footsteps of divine wisdom. If it 
had been said **Thou shalt do this or that, at such 
and such times," this would have brought a yoke 
on the neck of the Christian; and, even when ab- 
solutely unavoidable circumstances prevented him 
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from complying with the injtmction, wddM have 
left sia on his conscience. While the way ift which 
the duty is enforced leaves him a Christian liberty, 
that is abundantly guarded against all licentious* 
pess. He sees the duty implied and exemplified 
in a thousand instances throughout the Scripture. 
The same principle is applicable to certain pur- 
6uits» which occupy the men of the world; the gen* 
eral unlawfulness of which is fully implied, though 
they neither are nor could have been forbidden b/ 
aame.^ 



KoTHXKG seems important to me but so far as it is 
connected with morals. The end-— the cui bono^— 
enters into my view of every thing. Even the 
highest acts of the intellect become criminal triflings 
when they occupy much of the time of a moral 
creature, and especially of a minister. If the mind 
cannot feel and treat mathematics and music and 
every thing else as a trifle, it has been seduced and 
enslaved. Prainerd, and Grimshaw, and Fletcher 
were men. Most of us are dwarfs. 



In imitating examples, there are two rules to be 
regarded: we must not stretch ours beyond our 
measure: nor must we despise that in another^ 
which is unsuitable to ourselves. 



A PIECE has been written to prove that the Gospel 
is preached to sinners, only in the lowest state oi 
misery and imbecility. Some men get hold of an 
opinion, and push it so far that it meets and con- 

* See this idea illastrated with regard to Articles of Faith 
in Jones's <*Short view of the ara^ment between the ohnreh 
of England and Dissenters,*' in the "Scholar Arme^." Yoh 
'ii,p.^9. J. F. 
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tradicts other opinions, fairly dedacible from Scrip- 
ture. And it is no uocommon thing with them to 
suppose, that nobody else holds the same opinion; 
when, if they would look into the minds of other 
men, they would find themselves deceived. We 
preach the Gospel to sinners in tlie lowest condi* 
tion; and the only reason I do not preach it to 
devUs, is, that I find no ^pel provided for devils. 
As to the Roman Catholic notion of a grace of coa- 
gruity, in their sense of it I utterly disclaim it. 
Some of the best of them taught that God prepared 
the heart for himself in various unseen ways. And 
who can deny this? but this is far different from the 
notion, that some minds have a natural congruity 
or suitableness to the Gospel. The fallow-ground 
of the heart may be broken- up, ploughed, and pre- 
pared by unseen and most circuitous means. I have 
gone from hearing a man preach incomparable 
nonsense who knew spiritual religion, to hearing a 
man of a carnal mind and habits who knew nothing 
of spiritual religion preach incomparable sense, and 
I thought the carnal preacher much most likely to 
call men to some feeling of religion. 

The imagination is the grand organ, whereby 
truth can make successful approaches to the mind. 
Some preachers deal much with the passions: they 
attack the hopes and fears of men. But this is a 
very different thin^ from the right use of the imagi- 
nation, as the medium of impressing truth. Jesus 
Christ has left perfect patterns of this way of 
managing men. But it is a distinct talent, and a 
talent committed to very few. It is an easy thing 
to move the passions: a rude, blunt, illiterate 
attack may do this. But, to form one. new figure 
for the conveyance of truth to the mind, is a diffi- 
cult thing. The world is under no small obligation 
to the man who forms such a figure. The French 
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strain this point so far, that the elfort is continaally 
ieen. To be efiective — ^there must be about it a 
naivete — an ease — a self-evidence. The figures of 
the French writers vanish from the mind, like the 
flourish of a musical band. The figures of Jesus 
Christ sink into the mind, and leave there the in- 
delible impress of the truth which they convey. 

The religious world has a great momentum. 
Money and power, in almost any quantity, are 
brought forth into action, when any fair object is 
set before it. It is a pendulum, that swings with 
prodigious force. But it wants a regulator. If 
there is no regulating force on it of sufficient power, 
its motions will be so violent and eccentric, that it 
will tear the machine to pieces. And, therefore^ 
when I have any influence in its designs and schemes, 
I cannot help watching them with extreme jeal- 
ousy, to throw in every directing and regulating 
power which can be obtained from any quarter. 

Nothing can be proposed so wild or so absurd» 
as not to find a party— 4ind often a very large par- 
ty-.ready to espouse it. It is a sad reflection on 
human nature, but it is too true. Every day's ex- 
perience and history confirm it. It would have 
argued gross ignorance of mankind to expect even 
Swedenborgianism to be rejected at once by the 
common sense of men. He, who laid the snare^ 
knew that if. a few characters of some learning 
and respectability could be brought to espouse it, 
thei*e would be soon a ^Uy multitude ready to follow. 

The religions world has many features, which are 
distressing to a holy man. He sees in it much pro- 
posal and ostentation, covering much surface. But 
Christianity is di^p and substantial. A man is soon 
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enlisted; but he is not soon made a soldier. He i&,. 
easiiv put into the ranks, to make a show there; 
but he is not so easily brought to do the duties of 
the ranks. We are too much like an army of 
Asiatics: they count welU and cut a good figure; 
but, when they come into action, one has no flint, 
another has no cartridge— the arms of one are 
rusty, and another has not learnt to handle them. 
This was not the complaint equally at all times. It 
belongs too peculiarly to the present day. The 
fault lies in the muster. We are like Falsta£FI 
He took the king's money to press good men and 
true, but got together such ragamuffins that he 
was ashamed to muster them. What is the con- 
sequence? People groan under their connexions. 
Respectable persons tell me such stories of their 
servants, who profess religion, as to shame and dis- 
tress me. High pretensions to spirituality! Warm 
zeal for certain sentiments! Priding themselves in 
Mr. Such-a-one^s ministry! But what becomes of 
their duties?— Oh these are "beggarly elements** 
indeed! Such persons are alive to religious talk: 
but, if you speak to them on religious tsmpsrs, 
the subject grows ix4s:some. 

Admiration and feeling are very distinct froca- 
each other. Some music and oratory enchant and 
astonish, but they speak not to the heart. I have 
been overwhelmed by Handel's music: the Dettin* 
^n Te Deum is, perhaps, the greatest compositioa 
m the world: yet I never, in my life, heard Handel, 
but I could think of something else at the same 
time. There is a kind of music that will not allow 
this. Dr. Worgan has so touched the organ at St. 
John's, that I have been turning backward and 
forward over the Prayer Book for the first lessoa 
in Isaiah, and wondered that I could not find Isaiah 
thei-e! The musician and the orator fall short of' 



the full p^wcr of tlifir iciflne^, Ittt^ hearer i)i left 
in possession of himself. i; 

' es 

Ths church of Ensland Is liotfittetf , in its preleti^ 
state, for a general church. Its sitcdlarity mujtt iih 
purged away. We shall hasten that day when 
Chnstians shall be of one heart and one mind, if wef 
inculcate the spirit of charity on our respectlre cir-*' 
cles. I have aimed much at this point, and shall 
push it farther. The rest must be left to Provl« 
dence. He only can, by unknown means, heal the 
scliisms of the c|kurch, and unite it tog^er as one 
external body: and th%t this wi)l b<s done as some 
think, by persecution, appears highfiy probable, I 
see no other means adequate tp jthe end. 



HYPecnisY is folly. It is much easier, safer, and 
pleasanter to b6 the thing which a ,man aims tQ 
appear, than to keep op tne appearance of being 
what he is not. Wnen a Christian, is truly such* 
he acts fi*om a nature— a new naturfe— ^n(l all the 
actings of thi^t nature )iave the ease and pleasant^ 
ness of nature in them. 



I I 



Humiliation Is the spirit of our dispensation-^ 
not a creeping, serviie» canting humility: but an' 
entire self-renunciation. The Mystics often talk 
admirably on the subject. Pride is the most uni« 
versa! and inveterate of all vices. Every man is a 
proud man, though all are not equally proud. No 
sin harasses the Christian so much, nor accompa- 
nies him so unweariedly, Its forms of exhibiting 
itself ai*e infinitely variea, and none are more com«- 
mon than the affectation of humility. The assump- 
tion of the garb of humility^ in all its shades, is gen» 
erally but an expression of a proud mind. Pride 
Is the master-sin iff the spirit; and the grace of 
19 
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€rod,' ifn 'the whole Urnor of our dispensation, f$ 
directed against it. 

I sx'tEND tde .cmleof; real religion very widely*; 
Many men fe%r Godv and love God, and have a 
sincere desire to serve 'Him, whose viewt of relig* 
ious truth are very imperfeot^and in some points 
perhaps utterly false. Bot I doubt not that many 
such persons have a state of heart acceptable 
before God, • 

Man is a creature of extremfes. Th^ middle path 
is generally the wise path; but there are few wise 
enough to find it. Because Papists have made too 
much of some things, Protestants have made too 
little of them. The Papists treat man as all sense; 
and, therefore, some Protestants would treat him 
as all spirit. Because one party has exalted the 
virgin Mary to a divinity, the other can scarcely 
think of that, most k^hty favored among women 
with coninion respect. The Papist puts the Apoc- 
rypha into his canon — the Protestant will scarcely 
regard it as an ancient record. The Popish heresy 
of human merit in justification, drove Luther on 
the other rtde into most unwarrantable and unscrip* 
tural statements of that doctrine. The Papists 
consider grace as inseparable from the participation 
of the sacraments^-^he Protestants too often lose 
sight of Uiem as instituted means of conveying 
grace* 

The language of irreligion in the heart, is, '*give 
>-*give— 'now— now— whatever the flesh and the eye 
lust after, a.nd whatever gratifies the pride of life* 
Give it now—for, as to any reversion, I will not 
sacrifice a single lust for it; or, if I must have a 
religion, \t shall be any thing rather than that 
demeaning system, which makes every tiling a 
wcm bcoBt.'* 
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' InstsAi^ of -attempting any logk^al,and.lne^pby9-^ 
ical explanation of j u s T if x c A t.i on by the impj^ted 
ri'ghteousness of Christ, all whicU attempts have 
human infirmU^ stamped upon them, I would look; 
tit the subject m the gre^t and jimpressive light in 
"which scripture places it before me^ It teaches 
me to regard the intervention oi Christ for me, as the 
sole ground of ^1 expectation toward God. In, 
consideration .of his suTOringSiW guHt is remitt«d«- 
and i am restored, to that which 1 had lost by sin^ 
Let us add to this» that the sujQferings of Christ 
were in our stead, and we shall see the point oC- 
view in which scripture sets him. forth as the 
deserver and procurer to u.s of all pardon and grace. 
The thing is declared^-not explained. Let us not 
therefore darken a subject which is held forth in a 
prominent light, by our idle endeavcnn to make it 
better understood. 

r 

Hi: GENE RAT I ON and coNVEftsiov may be 
distinguished from each other, though they cannot 
be separated. They may be distinguished; as a 
man's being disposed to go in a certain road, and his 
actually going in thai road, may be distinguished: for 
regeneration is God's disposing the heart to him- 
self; but conversion is the actual turning of the 
heart to God. 

There is an immeasurable distance between the 
genuine and the spurious Qhristian. The genuine 
Christian may be weak, wild^ eccentric, fanatical, 
faulty; but he is right-heaited: you find the root tf 
the matter in him. The spurious Christian is the 
most dangerous of men, and one of the most diffi- 
cult to deal with. You see what he is, but you 
find it almost impossible to keep clear of him. He 
will seek yonr acquaintance, in order to authenti- 
cate his own character— to indorse his own reputa- 
tion* Bdt avoid him. His errors and vices will be 



nsjgned td tft^'eiturcli, bf an mdiJcHtttitfiatinff 
world. Theii6^ ik les^ daitf^er in sUaociating ^itn 
woridly people by prbfession, and more tendenteas 
(b be exercised tbv^strd: tfh^ih. St; PAul teaches iis 
the distinttton/l Coi'. ♦=, d^U. 



I rEEt dispeaed tb^ treat carnal men and carnal 
raihiireers with t^daiteta^ tiot tb shew theni that I 
am a sp!ritoally*ppo(id itian. Let them see that 
yoii have sdnie secret in possession* which keeps 
y^ou quiet, humb1^,patient, hotji meek* and tlfifec^a* 
ate» in a turbulehtiuid [ia^onate world. 

*t*ij[S character of Balaam is not uncommon in the 
church. 1 have been amiazed to see religious pro- 
feasors, whose ungodly character, has been known 
and read ef all men, who have nevertheless enter- 
tained a good opinion of themselves, I have ac« 
counted for it, by supposing that they build entirely 
on the distinction of their views of truth from those 
of other men. They *'knQW the points: they see 
the distinctions: and, moreover, they approve what 
they know, and desire to die the death of the right- 
eous and be where, they are-xand, certainly, they 
must be the men of God s council, and the men who 
stand on bis sid^gainst the world!'* 

I HAVE long adopted abn escped^ent, whibh t have 
found of singular service!. I have a 'shelf in my 
study, for tried authors; and one in my mind, for 
tried principles and characters. 

When an authoe has stood a thorough exam- 
ination, and will bear to be taken as a guide, I put 
him on the shelf! 

When I have more fblly made up my mind dn a 
raiNciPLE^ i put it on the shelf! A hundred 
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subtle objectidns may be bronght agamst this prin- 
ciple: I may meet with some of them, perhaps: but 
my principle is on the shelf! Generally, I may be 
able to recal the reasons which weighed with me to 
put it there; but, if not, I fun not to be sent out 
to sea again. Time was, when I saw through and 
detected all the subtleties that could be brought 
against it. I have past evidence of having been 
fully convinced: and there on the shelf it shall lie! 
When I have turned a character over and over 
on all sides, and seen it through and through in all 
situations, I put it on the shelf. There may be 
conduct in the person, which may stumble others: 
there may be great inconsistencies: there maybe 
strange and unaccountable turns — but I have put 
that character on the shelf: difficulties will all be 
cleared up: every thing will pome round again. I 
should be much chagrined, indeed^ to be obliged 
to take a character down which I bad once put up; 
bOt that has never been the case with me yet; and 
the best guard against it, is— 4iot to be too hasty in 
putting them there^ 



iNFLtJRNcs, whether derived from money, talents 
or connexions, is powers there is no person so in- 
significant, but he has much of this power: the 
little Israelite maid, in Naaman^s family, is an in- 
stance: some, indeed, suppose that they have more 
power than they really have; but we generally thmk 
we have less than we in reality have. Whoever 
neglects or misapplies this power, is an unprofitable 
servant: unbelief, timidity, and delicacy often 
cramp its exertion; but -it is our duty to call our- 
selves out to the exertion of this power, as Mordecai 
called out Esther (ch. iv:) it is our duty to watch 
against every thing that might hinder or pervert 
our influence; for mere regard to reputation will 
often carry many into error: who would not follow 

•I? 
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AaroB in wordiiffpSnff the gokten caK? Eren 
men of feeble public taleota may acquire mach 
influence by kindness and consistency of cbaractrar: 
ministers are defective in resting their personal in- 
fiuence too much on their pnbhc minbtry: time will 
give wei^t to a man's character; and it is^ on« 
advantage to a man to be cast early into his sltiiation« 
that he may earn a character. 



Tut. instances of AltTiFiCK which occur in scrip- 
ture are not to be imitated^ but avoid<6d: if Abra« 
ham, or Isaac,or Jacob equivoc^ein order to obtain 
their ends, this is no warrant to me to do sos 
David's falsehood concerning Ooltath's sword argn- 
cd distrust of God. If any part of the truth which 
I am bound to conmiunicate be concealed, this 
is sh^ful artifice: the Jesuits In China, in order 
to remove the offence of the cross, declared that 
it was a falsehood invented by the Jews that Chilst 
was crucified; but they were ex|>elted from the em- 
pii*e: and this was designed, perhaps, to be held 
up as a warning to all missionaries, that no good 
end is to be carried by artifice. 

But ADDRESS is of a different nature. There is 
no falsehood, deception, or equivocation in address. 
St. Paul, for instance, employed lawful Address, 
and not artifice, when he set the sadducees and 
Pharisees at variance: he employed a lawful 
argument to interest the Pharisees in his f«vor; 
this was great address, but it had nothing of crim- 
inal artifice. In Joshua's ambushes for the men 
of Ai there was nothing sinful: it was a lawful strat- 
agem of wan it would have been unlaw fill to tell 
the men of Ai there was no ainbash; but they knew 
that they came out of their city liable to such am- 
bushes. Christ's conduct at Emmaus, and that of 
the AageU of Sodom, were meant as trials of the 
regard of those with whom th^ were conversing. 
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Precipitation is acting tvithcnt «iifllcieiit 
grounds of action. Youth is the peculiar season of 
precipitation: the young mao's motto is **onward!" 
There is no sucn effectual cur^ of this evil, as 
experience; when a man is made to feel the effincts 
of his precipitation, both in body and mind: and God 
alone can thus bring a man acquainted with hi^i- 
sel£ There is a self-blindiiess in precipitation: a 
precipitate man is, at the time, a blind man; That 
Se/arjrom thee J said St. Peter: thi^shaUmt hafifien 
to thee. Ah the Lord Ivoethy said David, the man 
that hath done thit thing' shall surely diej .. 

There is great criminality in precipitation. A 
man under its influence is continually tempted to 
take God's work out of his hands. It is not a state 
of dependance. It betrays want of patience with 
respect to God; and want of faith: / shall one day 
fierlsh by tht hand of ^nl. It d]$covers a want of 
charity: in a rash moment we may do an injury to 
our neighbor, which we can never repair. 

There are few, who do not feel that they are 
Bufiering through life the effects of their own 
preoipitation, ffct then, that truateth hU own 
hearty is a foal. In precipitate moments we should 
learn to say, "I am not now the man to give ai^ 
opinion, or to take a single step!^ 



Method^ as Mrs. More says, is the v^ry hinge of 
business; and there is i^o method without punctu- 
ality. Punctuality is important, because it sub- 
serves the peace and goo4Ttemper of a fanuly^ 
the want of it no( only infnnges on necessary duty, 
but ^metimes excludes this duty. Punctuality is 
important as it gains time: it is like packing tilings 
in a box; a good packer will get in half as muoh 
more as a bad one. The calmness of mind, which 
it produces, is another advantage wf pi^nctuality: 
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adisoi»dcrly tnan is always in ahttrry:hchas no 
time to speak with you, because he is going else- 
where; and, when he gets there, he is too late for 
his business, or he must hurry away to aiwrther 
before he can finish it. It was a wise maxim of the 
Bake of Newcastle— * I do one thing at a time. 
Punctuality gives weight to character. "Such a 
man has made an appointment: then I know he 
will keep it." And this generates punctuality m 
you: for like other virtues, it propagates itself: 
servants and children tnust be punctual, where 
their leader is so. Appointments, indeed^ become 
debts: I owe yon punctuality, if I have made an 
appointment with you; and have no right to thrpw 
away your time if I do my own. 



It is a difficult question in casuistry— How FAft a 

3fAN IS BOUND TO BETRAY CONFIDENCE FOR 

GENERAL GOOD^i Let it be considered what con- 
sequences would Mlow from a roan's disclosing all 
the evil he knows. The world would become a 
'fiestof scorpions. He must often mistake, and of 
course calumniate. Such is his incapacity to 
determine what is really evil in his neighbor, and 
such are the nuschiefs frequently arising from the 
^sclosure of even what should be in truth evil, 
^hai he seems rather called on to be silent, till cir- 
cumstances render it a case of diity to remain silent 
no longer. ,But, if this be bis general rule, it 
will be his duty to observe silence much oftener in 
cases of confidence. Professional inen-»a min- 
Ister-^a lawyer— a medical man<^have an official 
secrecy imposed on them. If this were not the case 
.—a distre«t conscience could never unbnrtheii itsetf 
to its confessor. Incalculable injuiioa to health 
and property must be sustained, for want of proper 
advisers* I'his applies in a very high sense to a 
:9>iDistery considered as a confessor—- a director of 



liHe cGVtsel6iic«$. Ait fll)it<m^ cotisctene^ will uAlbidl 
its most interiof tisciiskes before him. It Is said 
Dr. Owen advised a tnan^ Whd' Uffder religious 
Convictions cdnfeised to him a nturder' which he 
had perpetrbttid s6m<e yekrs before, «o surrender 
himself up to justice: The man did so, and was 
executed* I think Dr. Owen tffred in his^ a4vice« 
I thought mp^lf right, in urging on persons, who 
Ifrave opened theit* hearts to me, deep humiliation 
before God for cririties committed in an unconverted 
state; but, as ithadpliJafiied Him to give a lAiorough 
hatred of thojse crimes to the nhtnd, and^i tonse*' 

Sient delf-iOathihg and humiUirtion, and '^ttb 
low in His providence that %htf ishCHild huve 
remained nndiicovfered, I judged that tl;^ instter 
might be safely left with Him. Yet there imy be 
cases, in which general consequences require that 
confidence should be betrayed. Such cases wRutiy 
relate to Evil ik fiogmss. To preivent or 
counteract such evil, it may be necessary to disclose 
what has been intrusted in confidence. Yet the 
party should be honestly warned, if its purposes 
are not changed^ what duty your cQiiicieac6« will 
require. 

I HAVE felt twice in my life very extraordinary 
impressions under sermons, and that from men leatft 
calculated to affect me. A man of great powers, 
but 80 dissipated on everv thing that he knew 
nothing— -a frivolous, futile babbler, whom I was 
ready almost to despise^urprised and chained *nie 
so, in my own church at Lewes, that I was thunder* ' 
struck: I think it was concerning the dove not 
finding rest for the sole of her foot: he felt the sub* 
ject strongly himself; and In spite of all my prejir 
udices against him and my real knowledge of bis 
character, he made me feel it as I have scarcely 
ever done before or since. In the other instance, ( 
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144 to de vnih a very 4iffiBr«iit ohftracter: he w««. 
aaimjilc^but weak man: it pleased God, hcjwever, 
to i^oot an am>w by his h^d ii^tp my heart: I had 
been some time in a dry «, fruitless frame, and was 
pervuadiog myself that all was going on well: he 
8iud one dayt at Le^es, with an indescribable sicn- 
plicity« tliat **men might cheer themselves in the 
morning, and they might pass on tolerably weU 
perhaps Without God at noon; but the cool of the 
day was coming, when God would come down to 
talk with them/' It was a mesfiage frc^ God to 
me: I felt as though God h^d . descended into the 
chan&h; and was about to call, me to my account! 
In the ibrmer instance, I wa». inore surprised and 
asto»kihed than affected religiously; but, in this, I 
vas unspeakably moved. 

flMOT 

COKsnturioKAL biasis a suspicious interpreter 
ci PRdviDi|NTiAL LKADXNas. A man's besetting' 
flihi lies in that to which his nature is most inclined; 
and, therefore^ to walk wisely and helily, he should 
be very jealous of such supposed leadings in Prov- 
idence as draw with his constitutional propensity. 
He is never safe, unless he is in the act of coHariog 
his nature as a rebel, and forcing it into submission. 
A aoHguine man sees a sign and token in every 
thing; in every ordinary occurrence, his imagination 
hears a call: his pious fancy is the source and food 
of an eager, disquieted, and restless habit of mind. 
An enterfiriaing man has great facility in finding 
God in whatever seems to open to honor, or influ- 
ence, or power. But he has lost the right estimate 
of things: if God seem to draw with an enterpris- 
ing mind, the man should stand and tremble. 
Providence may really lead some retired and hum- 
ble men into situations which the ambitious man 
would covet; but, even in that case, it is not to be 
regarded ^^° evidence of favor, so much as an 
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mcreMe oftt4al and respotistbilitf: but he e«ii nevc^ 
open before an enterprising and «mlntious char-* 
acter,'unlds9 in judgment, or in such imminence' 
of trial as shocild call the man to self-suspicion and 
humility. A pkOBurabtt man easiltr discerns God^ 
hand in every thing, which seems to put .his fayor-^ 
ite indulgences within his power: such a thing wa» 
a great providence! and he is vastly grateful! while 
he sees not that he is led away to broken tistema. 
An idie man has a constant tendency to torpidity. 
He has adopted the Indian maxim— -that it is better 
to^ Walk than to run, and better to stand, than Ka 
walk, and better to sit than to stand, and better to 
lie than to sit. He hugs himself into the notion^ 
that God calls him to be qaiet:-^hat he is not 
made for bustling and noise!— *that such and such a 
thing plainly shew him he ought to retire and sit 
stiW A btMy man is never at rest: he sees himself 
called so often into action, that he digs too much 
to suffer any thing to grow, and waters so pro* 
fusely that he drowns. The danger in all thesQ 
cases is, lest a man should bless himself in his 
Snares* 



Adam well observes:— ** A poor country parson« 
fighting against tUe Devil in his parish, has noblec 
ideas than Alexander had." Men of the world 
know nothing of true glory: they know nothing of 
the grandeur of that sentiment— >7'i^ou» O God^art 
tht thing that I long' for J You may , perhaps* find 
this sentiment in the comer of some monastery, 
where a poor ignorant creature is mumbling over 
his prayers: or, it may even b6 found to exist with 
the nonsense and fanaticism of a Swedenborgtan; 
but, wherever it is, it is true dignity. 

Look at the bravery of the world! Go into the 
Park. Who is the object of admiration there^*^ 
The captain swelling aud strutting at t^e head of 



his corps) And! what is there at tb6 court^— ^ 
••Make way! Make way!" And wkc^is this? A 
bit'of clay, wkh a rihbontied vound ttl^ -Now it 
makes oetHing against the comparative emptiiieM 
and IkHeness of these things,' that I orany tnaa 
should be ensnared by them, and play the fool with 
therest of the species. Truth is truth, and dignity 
i^ di<gnity in spite of the errors and foUy of any man 
living*' 

But this is the outside^ What are the greatest 
minds, and the noblest projects of the world, com- 
pared with a Christian! Take Mr. Pitt for aif 
instance: and contrast him 'with the most insigt^- 
cant old woman in the church of Christ! If the 
HMe be not true, you have no standard: all youc 
pcasontngs, and science, and. philosophy, and meta^ 
physics, are gross' absurdity and folly. Bat, if the 
Kble be true, Mr. Pitt, great and noble as he is, 
yet, considered as a mere politician, even Mr% Pitt 
has a little, contracted, mean mind!*-a driveller!-** 



an earth-worm! Compared with his prefects and 
schemes, the oldwomaov who rises at two o'clock 
in tbe morning, lights her farthing candle, stands 
all day over her wash-tubi at night puts on her 
red cloak, steals out to some place of worship, 
h(?!ars the truths of the gospel mangled perha^ 
with ignorant yet honest zeal, but draws io good 
into an honest and prepared heart— why, this wo-» 
man is a heroine— a noble mind— compared with 
the greatest of men, considered as a mere man of 
this world! 

Bishop VV^ilkins has said admirably. That nothing 
in man fo great, but, so far as it is connected with 
God. Tlie only wise thing recorded of Xerxes, is 
his reflection on the sight of his army— That not 
one of that immense multitude would survive a 
hundred years: it seems to have been a momentarj^ 
j;leam of true li^ht and feeling. 
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THE EDITOR BY SQME FRIENDS. 

J^ HI0XK6-PLAGS implies secrecy. He, who can 
say unto God, Thbu :,arf *^y hiditg-filace, may go 
atmiad about his affairs* anid may pass through a 
thousand dangers, and yet, at the same time, have 
such a hiding-place, in the favor and protection of 
God« that, when he seemf^ to be ei^posed on every 
Qide^stili he is secured and hidden from every eviL 

.' ' as ' 
A GREAT man,however high his office and talentSj, 
is dependent on little things. Jonah vfoa exceeding 
glad of hi» gourd* However splendid and tower^^ 
ing, man is crushed beneath the rnQth^ if God does 
not uphold him: so that, while we are admiring the 
great man as he is called, and however he may be 
disposed to admire himself and to speak ^eaf 
sweking words of vanity 9 facts will shew that he is 
ft poor* dependient creature, who cannot live a mov 
ment without God. If- the Holy Spirit opens his 
eyes, he will perceive that he cannot stand alo^e; 
but can only support himself and climb, like the 
ivy, by clasping one stronger than him^lf, 

Dreas^s are common to sleeping. No maii 
begins to slumber in religion, but ne falls into some 
golden dream. It is a device of Satan to seduce 
men into a drowsy state, and then to beguile them 
with some dream. When the duties of religion 
become irksome, then he presents some novelty 
20 
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which allures and dcccive» us: whereas, had wc 
been in life and vigor, we should have detected the 
deceit. 

^HBRE are no greater objects of pity in the world, 
than men who are admired by all around for their 
nice discernment and tine taste in every thing of a 
worldly nature, but have no taste for the riches 
that endure for ever— no lave for God or his word, 
—no love for Christ or their souls. In such a state* 
however admired or respected, they cannot sjee the 
kingdom of God. 

A SPIRITUAL man is a character that rises fer 
above all worldly wisdom and science. He is 
described by our Lord as bom of the SfiiriL Spir- 
itual senses are given to him. He has a spiritual 
TASTE, that rejects whatever is injurious, and 
gladly receives whatever is salutary to the spiritual 
life: he desires the sincere milk o/* the word, that he 
may grow thereby. He has aspiritual siGHT:he/oo)^» 
not at the things which are seen, but at the things 
which are not seen. He smells a sweet savor in 
the things of God: His name is as ointment fioured 
forth. He has a quick feeling. And he has a 
spiritual ear: My sheep, hear my voice. He lives 
in a world of his own: he is tried by spiritual coo- 
fiicts, and supported by spiritual comforts. If the 
things of God do not afford him consolation he 
droops, and nothing in this world can lift up his 
head: he will say to every other oh}ezt. Miserable 
comforters ure ye all! He is pursuii ,g a spiritual 
end, and while others boast and are |. uflTed up with 
their great attainments, he is humbled in the dust 
and gives all glory to God. 

There are critical circumstances, under which a 
man who is in general on his guard, is called to 
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redouble hb Christian vigilance. If be is about to 
encounter imminent danger, for instance, he will 
take care to secure himself by every possible 
means. A house may be well guarded and secur- 
ed* but, if there is any fear and expectation of 
thieves, every place will be doubly barred and 
.watched. Good care may be takf n, in the general 
habits of a family, to guard agsunst fire; but if it 
be known that a spark has fallen among any com- - 
bustibles, every possible search is made to discover 
it and to prevent its ravages. Thus should every 
servant of Ohnst redouble his guard in critical cijr- 
curostances. He should remember, that, while 
awful providences seem to be threatening us, and 
while we are surrounded with dangers on every 
aide, and while the enemy of our souls is going 
about (u a roaring' lion seeking whom he may 
devour^ it ill becomes us to trifle. Let us stir up 
ourselves, and attend to our Master's admonition, 
JLet your loins be girded about^ and your lights 
burnings and ye yourselves like unto men that vHiit 
for their Lord. 



If St. Paul had not been an entire character* he 
would not have spoken so ingenuously of himself aa 
he does in the 7th to the Romans. He would 
have acted as many others have done: he would 
have put the best aspect on things. He would notr 
have opened the chambers of imagery; and have 
shewed, while all the church was admiring him, 
what was passing within. Here were real simplic- 
ity and humility-Hdothing of that Pharisee which 
he once was. The Pharisee is become a Publican: 
the reality is coming forward; and he seems to say, 
**Is any man groaning under a body of sin and 
death?'-^n searching his heart, does he find that 
therein fiffve//e/A no good thingSf-^This \s my case 
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also; and if I have any thing irhertin to gfoiyi it is 
in Christ and not in myself.*' 

Charity should teach as to exerbise hope and 
love toward all men-^hope toward those who are 
without, and love toward those who are within, the 
walls of the city of God. Of those without, we 
are apt to despair too soon, and to ^y There » no 
h^; when we should labor to allure them into 
the church of God, and to impress them with a 
sense of its glory and its privileges. Toward those 
within the walls, we sometimes fail in the exercise 
of love: we are too much influenced in our feeling^ 
toward them by a difference of education, taste» 
or disposition; while the great question ought to be, 
•*Are they really feUowcUizena vAtkthe Mint^, 
and of the household 0f God^^^mcmd if so, whatever 
their defects may be, we ought to honor and love 
them as the temples of the Holy Ghost, 

When Christians are delivered from trouble, they 
are apt soon to forget it; and to lose sight of the 
holy resolutions foroied while under affliction: the 
strong impressions soon decays Whereas if we 
were enabled to glory in tribulation-Al our con* 
science were made tender — ^if more reality were 
put into our prayers— ^e should take heed how we 
give way to an evil heart of unbelief: we should 
remember, too, how our troubles were brought on 
us, and the benefits which we received while they 
continued: we should watch that we might not 
estimate them falsely; and at all times, we should 
bear it in our mind, that it is not sufiering which 
hurts us, but sin. 

8oM£ men will follow Christ on oertun conditions^ 
v*-if he wiU not lead them through roogh roads— if 
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he iviU ^Bot enjoin them any painful tftsks--if the 
sun and wind do not annoy them— 4f he will renait 
a part of his plan and order. But the true Chris- 
tian, who has thefspirit of Jesus^ will say, as Ruth 
said to Naomi, ** Whither thou goest^ I will gol" 
ni^atever difficulties,a&d dangers maybe in the way. 



It is our happiness, as Christians, that, however 
we may change our place, we shall never change 
our object. Whatever we lose, we shall not lose 
that which we esteem better than life, God has 
made to us this gracious promise—*/ will dwell in 
thetfif ond walk in them. And though we may 
endure much affliction, and pass through many 
deep waters, yet this is our honor and comfort, tbe 
LORD IS WITH us! and then — what is difii* 
culty?-^what is tribulation? — ^what is deaths—Death 
to a Christian is but an entrance into the city of 
God! it is but joining a more blessed company, and 
singing in a more exalted strain, than he can do in 
this world* 



The WAY of every man is declarative of Uie end 
of that man. 



How difficult is it to shew those who are in the 
house of mourning, k that God is teaching them, 
that, if they had not leaned so much on their crea^ 
ture*supports, they had not been so broken! Still 
they are crying,0 Absalom^ my son^my aoni -Why 
is it that we are shocked to see the world faUiog to 
pieces around us, when we shall leave it ourselves 
to-morrow — ^perhaps to-day? We forget that it is 
the design of God to dash every thing to pieces. 
It is by these trials that we begin to learn we have 
been walking by sense rather than by faicli-^abd 
•20 



looking at our chUdren and oar posseuioDS as 
though we were nev9r to lose them. 

It is by faith that we are relieved under the dif« 
ikuluesof SENSE. Sense revolts, when it views 
our great High Priest on the cross-^Faith glories 
in this object! Sense tal]{;s like the Jews: He saved 
others: himself he cannot save: if he be now the 
King" of Israel^ let him come down from ihe crosa^ 
and we itriii believe him, — Faith lays hold en him as 
the Savior of the worid* and cries Lord! remember 
me when thou comest into thy kingdom! Sense 
envies the prosperoas worldling, and calls him 
happy-— Faith goes into the sanctuary » to see what 
his end will be. When the waves run high. Sense 
clamors— Paith says ^*Speak but the word, and the 
winds and waves shall obey thee." When we feel 
our earthly house of this tabernacle taking down. 
Sense sinks — but faith says We know^ that^ if otir 
earthly house of this tabernacle be dissolved^nue have 
a buUding of God, a house not made with handst 
eternal in the heavens. 

Wisdom prepares for the worst: but folly leaves 
the worst for that day when it comes. 



Abraham tefaches us the right way of conversing 
with G(tA\^~And JIbrahamfell on hisface, and God 
talked with html When we plead with Him our 
faces should be in the dust: we shall not then speak 
lightly of him, nor complam; nor will there be any 
more boasting. We shall abase ourselves and exalt 

The Christian's secret intercourse with God will 
make itself manifest to the, world. We may not 



iMie the ' hosbaiidnian cast the seed into the ground^ 
yet when the com grows and ripens we know that 
It was sown. The mere pro^ssor, who may be 
found every where but in his secret chamber* may 
think that with care he shall pass for a good Chris- 
tian: but he mists^kes, for the spirit wiLl. discover 
itself, of what sort it is. He, who would walk 
safely and honorably, must walk closely with God 
in secret. 



A iTARiETY of circumstances render the sinner's 
first approaches to Christ diliicult. They, who find 
an EAST access^ will find an easy departure when 
troubles arise. 



The most likely method we can take to hasten the 
removal ef what welove, is, to value it too much-*- 
to think on it with endless anxiety — ^to i^ive on its 
favor with solicitude. It shall soon ^ther become 
a thorn in our side, or be taken away. 



Be ye not unegualiy yoked. If a believer marries 
an unbeliever, the miseries which ensue are endless. 
Were they determined, in kindness, to grant all 
they could to each other; yet they live as in two 
separate worlds. There is a great gutf between 
them» which cannot be passed without the grace of 
God; on which, while all should hope and pray for 
it, none should presume. They cannot taste the 
same pleasures, nor share the same sorrows, nor 
pursue the same objects, nor walk in the same path.^ 
What hope, then, can there be of comfort? Every 
Christian finds the corruptions of his own hearts 
the snares of the world, and the devices of Satan, 
together with innumerable secret anxieties, quite 
enough to struggle with in hia( journey to heaven^ 
without adding another to his difficulties.. 
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Iw studying the word of God, digest it under these 
two heads: either as removing obstructions, which 
keep God and thee asunder; or as supplying some 
uniting power to bring God and thee together. 



Perhaps it is a greater energy of Divine Power, 
which keeps the Christian from da^, to da^» front: 
year to year — spraying, hopingi runnmg, behevijig-— 
against all hindrances--- which maintains him as 
a LIVING martyr: than that which bears him up 
for an hour in sacrificing himself at the stake. 



Bt the course of his Providence, God will assert 
the liberty of his council. 

Let me ask, every day» what reference it has to 
the Day of Judgment; and cultivate a disposition to 
be reminded of thatday. 

Indulge not a gloomy contempt of any thing 
which is in itself good: only let it keep its places 

GoD has called us to meet his best gift to man— 
his only -begotten Son-— not in a splendid court, but 
in a mangeH— in the wilderness! — ^in Gethsemane! 
-—before the high priest, when they spat in his 
face, and bufieted him, and smote him! — at the i< 
cross! — and at the sepulchre! Thus it is that he cor- 
rects the pride and ambition of the human heart!. 

There is in sin, not only an infinite mischief done 
to the roan, but it is accompanied by an infatuation . 
that J8urpas«es all description. When the heart 
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declines from Gdd, and loses commonion with 
Christ, the man resembles one in a consumption, 
who is. on the brink of the grave and yet talks of a 
speedy recovery! A death will come on the spirit, 
which wiU be perceived and fblt by all around: yet, 
when the roost a^ectionate ftiends of snch a man 
attempt to expostulate, they often find him not only 
insensible but obstinate and stout-hearted. He who, 
like Samson, the champion of Israel, lays his head 
In the \xp of temptation, will rarely rise again as 
he lay down: he may say, / will go out^ aa at other 
Hmea ^^fbr^f and $hiike myadf: but he wiat$ not that 
the Lord » departed from himl'^Stranf^era have 
devoured hia strength^ and he knotoeth it not I 

Th£ whole life of Christ was one contmued ex^ 
pression of the same desire>-«>"Let me lay aside my 

f lory.— let me expire on the cross--4o that thy 
;mgdom may come!" And the blood of everv 
martyr, who ever suffered in the cause of God, 
oried ''Let thy Kingdom come!'* 

Growth in grace manifests itself by a simplicity--^ 
that ls« a greater naturalness of character. There 
will be more usefulness, and less noise; more ten- 
derness of conscience, and less scrupulosity: there 
will be more peace, more humility: when the full 
corn is in the ear, it bends down because it is full. 

The history of all the great characters of the 
Bible is summed up in this mte sentence:— they 
acquainted themselves with God, and acquiesced in 
his will in all things. 

Gop*s way of answering the Christian's praye;r 
for an increase of patiencef experience, hope, and. 
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love<--usaa1l3r is to put him into the furnace of tribu- 
lation. St. James therefore says, Cottnr i^ a/O^y 
vfhen ye fall into divert temfitationt. People of the 
world count it ail joy when they are in ease and 
affluence; but a Christian is taught to count it ail 
joy when he is tiied as' gold in the fire. 

Ik Christ we see the most perfect 'exUbition of 
every grace, to which we, as his followers, are 
called. Let there be but in us that poverty of 
spirit — that disposition to' bear with provocations, 
and to forgive injuries— that obedience to God and 
acquiesces ice in his will — ^that perseverance in dcung 
good — ^that love which overcometh all difficulties—* 
that meekness, humility, patience, compassion, and 
gentleness which were found in Christ; and if any 
ihan should be so ignorant and debased as to imag-* 
ine that this is not true dignity of character, 
let it be remembered that this was the mind which 
was alao in Christ Jeauai 

Looking back is more than we can sustsda without 
going back! 

When the multitudes followed our Lord on a par- 
ticular occasion, although he wished for retirement, 
and had gone purposely to seek it, yet he gave up 
his design and attended to them. Mark the con- 
descension and tenderness of such conduct, in oppo- 
sition to a sour, monastic, morose temper. We 
are too fond of our own will. We want to be doing 
what we fancy mighty things; but the great point 
is, to do small things, when called to them> la a 
right spirit. 

The world will allow of a vehemence approaching 
to ecstasy, on almost any occasiim but ^t, which, 
obote all others, will justify it. 
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A CHRISTIAN will find hift parenthesis for prayer,, 
even through his busiest hours. 

We treat sensible and present things as realities, 
and future and eternal things as fables: whereas 
the reverse should be our habit. 

An Enthusiast will court trouble, and that for 
itself: but a Christian, while he does not court 
it, yet rejoices in it: not for its own sake, but because 
he knows that tribulation worketh fiatience^ and 
patience exfierience, and experience kofie-^'^ hope 
that maketh not ashamed. While patience is the 
fruit of his conflicts and trials, he gains experience 
by them: he acquires the knowledge which a trav- 
eller obtains in performing a long journey: he is in 
possession of a bundle of cnolce maxims and obser- 
vations, gathered with much pains: he is taught by 
them to know his own heart: he is brought ac- 
quainted with the faithfulness and mercy of God, in 
holding him up in the deep waters, and accompa- 
nying him through the fire of afiiiction. And this 
experience produces Ao/t^— a hope that he is sav* 
ingly unitea to Christ— a hope that he is in the 
church of God--^ hope oj the glory qf God"-^ 
hope that maketh not ashamed^ keeping us steady 
at anchor through every storm, and when every 
other support fails. 

There are but two states in the world which may 
be pronounced happy— either that of the man who 
rejoices in the light of God's countenance, or that 
oi him who mourns after it. 



Let the warm-hearted Christian be careful of re- 
ceiving a wrooig bias in religion. When a ball is in 
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motion, almost any tfait|g^ presented to it obliqiiely 
vfiW turn it wholly out of its course. Beware, 
therefore of a wrong direction in Christianity. Fix 
your attention ever on such examples as St; John 
and St« Paul, and hea|r how they speak: If tiny man 
love not the Lord Jesm ChrUti let bim be Jrnathe' 
muj Maranatfia! 

Goo denies a Christian nothing, but with a design 
tagive him something better, 

God teaches some of his best lessons in tbe school 
of affliction. It is said that St Pair's Epistle to 
the Ephesians has quite the spirit and air of a prisoa. 
That school must be truly excellent, which pro- 
duces such experience and wisdom. 

We cannot build loo confidently on the merits of 
Christ, as our only hope; nor can we think too 
much of the min4 that waa in Christy as our £[reat 
example. 

A CHRISTIAN does not glory in tribulation^ as he 
does in the cross of Christ. The Cross of phrist is 
the OBJECT in which he glories: but he glories ia 
tribulation as an appointed means and instru- 
ment in the hand of Godt of accomplishing has 
own pleasure and promoting pur real good. 

Never was there a man of deep pietv, who ha^ 
not been brought into extremities— 'Who has not 
been put into the fire— -who has not bee^.tau^t to 
say, Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him! 

A christian's st^sare not only safe, bat steady; 
r-i5fc, that beUeveth^ shall npt make haste. When 
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SANGER approaches, he shall not be thrown into 
confusion from his alarm^ so as to be ready to say 
*'Whither shall I run^" but, finding himself on safe 
ground, he shall be quiet. Being built on the sure 
foundation and Btabliahed in ChrUt^ he shall not 
make haste in his expectations: he shall not 
make haste with respect to the promises, as though 
they wei-e long in their accomplishment, knowing 
that all the firomiaes of God are Yea^ and^ ih'Vhriat^ 
AinenI In affliction, he shall not make haste 
In running to broken cisterns; as A$a did,' when, 
ki hia dwaae^ he sought not to the l,ordy but to the 
flhyakiana: he shall not be alarmed, or driven 
about, as one who has not a strong-hold to enter; 
but shall say, None^ftheae thinga move me! neither 
coujit I my life dear unto myaelf so that I might 
Jinish my courae with joy I ^ith respect to his 
CHARACTER, the Christian shall not make haste: 
if a cloud come over his reputation, and men will 
suspect his integrity without grounds, he will com- 
mit himself to God, and wait his opportunity, and 
not make rash haste tojustifyand^clear his character. 

Whj£N a man can say^ '*My God!'* if he can add 
no more, that is sufficient: for rov God is all-wise in 
appointing, and almighty to uphold and to deliver. 
My God IS a Father to me in Christ: yea he is a 
Father who hid his face from Christ for my good. 
If, then, I am in darkness, let me remember that 
God never had a Son that was not sometimes in the 
dark; for even Christ, his only -begotten Son, cried 
out My God! My God! why hoit Wiuforaaken tne? 

Few Christians, if any, sufficiently honor Christ, 
as governing their concerns. They do not ^ay^ 
'*Now, while I am praying on earth, my Saviour is 
working for me in heaven. He is saying to one, 
*Do this!'— and to another* 'Do that!'«»and all lor 



\ 
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roy goodl" While Jeremiah was, doubtless, crying 
to God out of the dungeon, Ebed-meleth was 
kitcrceding for him with the king, and they were 
preparmg the means of his deliverance. See 
Jer. xxxvui. 

Let the restless, comfortless state of a backslider* 
distinguish him from an apostate. 

If you have set out in the ways of God do not 
stumble at present difficulties. Go forward. Look 
not behind. 

Something roust be left as a test of the loyalty of 
the heart— in Paradise, the Tree: in Israel, a 
Canaanite: in us, Temptation. 

Religious joy, is a holy, a delicate deposit. It is 
a pledge of something greater, and must not be 
thought lightly of: for let it be withdrawn only for 
a little, and, notwithstanding the experience we 
may have had of it, we shall find no living crea- 
ture can restore it to us, and we can only, witli 
David, cry, Restore unto me, Lord, the joy o/tky 
salvation. 

A CHRISTIAN should beware of that temptation. 
Why ahotUd I wait for the Lord any longerf He 
should remember, if it is a time of extremity, that 
is the very reason why he should waii. If his way 
is so hedged up that he cannot go forward, he 
should say "Now is the time for me to stand still, 
and wait till God opens my way." tVhen my sfiuit 
was (yveraxfielmed within me, then thou knewest my 
fiath. 

Human nature is always putting forth its fears and 
unbelief* in anxious questions concerning tv-morrovf, 
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or spone threatening calamity: bat, Christ says to 
ever]^ Christian, **Ze^ not your heart be trpubled, 
neither let it be afraid: I go to fire/iare a place for 
you; and I will protect and g;uide you throughout 
the journey thither/' 

God vHth ua is the traveller's security. Jacob 
was destitute: he. had a long and dreary journey. 
but God said Behold I am with thee^ and will keefi 
thee in allfilacea whither thougoeat, 

God calls not for thouaanda oframa nor ten tkou" 
9anda ofrivera of oU: he calls not his creatures to 
live in sackcloth and ashes^nor sets them to perform 
]ong pilgrimages, bor to inflict pains on their bodies. 
No! the rigors of superstition are from man. Thcf 
voice of God is, **Be happy, here and forever! ^\y 
that which will make you miserable every wherel 
Come unto me t aU that labor and gre heavy-laden^ 
and I will give you reati** 

Th e voice of Christ is, My Son^ give me thy heart! 
and to him, who obeys, he will say, '*Go in peace t 
go into the grave! go to Judgment! go into Eternity? 
goinpeacer' 

A cmRisTiAN must stand in k posture to receive 
every message which God shall send. He must be 
80 prepared, as to be like one who is called to set 
off on a sudden journey, and has nothing to do but 
to set out at a moment's notice: or like a merchant 
who has goods to send abroad, and has them all 
packed up and in readiness for the first sail* 

How many people go out of their sphere under 
good preteucesi 

A PERSON who objects to tell a friend of hb faults* 
because he has faults of his own, acts as a surgeon 
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-vrould who fihould refuse to dress another person^ 
wound because he had a dangerous one himself. 

When the most inugnificant person tells ns we 
are wrong, we ought to listen. Let us believe it 
possible we may be wrong, when any one supposes 
we are; and enter into the true littleness whidi 
consists in receiving correctioii like a child. 

No man rejects a minister of God who f^thfuUf 
performs hia office, till he hasirejected God. 



Thb plainest declarations of God's favor» and the 
strongest encouragements, are mnerally manifested 
in tlie darkest night of trial. Who could be more 
destitute than J[^cob, when he lay down in the 
desert with a stone for his pillow? See also Acts 
xxvii, 20—24. 2 Cor. U 3, 4, 5. 



Tnnfiride of Israel tcatificth to his /ace; and the^ 
dQ not return to the Lord their God. This is the 
worst symptom in a sinner — when he is too proud I 
to go to God. Whatever be our condition, if there 
is contrition of spirit under it there is hope of that 
man. There is no room for despair, to whatever 
lencths a man may have g^ne in sin, if he can smite 
on bis breast, and say *'0 Lord! though my siaa 
testify against me, yet thou art a God of compas* 
sion. Do thou it, for thy name's sake/' 



f» 



A CHRISTIAN should uover attempt to try lus state 
while under a temptation: he might as well attempt 
to examine the face of the moon while she is undei; 
an eclipse. But, when he :Bnds corrupt nature set? 
(ing in with a temptation— and who has not lel| 
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thla^-^let him remember his Great Physician. This 
it the glory of the Soa of God, that no case, either 
of the body or of the soul« was ever found too hard 
for Him! Blessed be God, that we have in Him a 
hiding-place— 41 covert from the storm-'-a refuge 
from all our enemies! 

The great care of theman'who is content with 
the form of godliness without the power, if, that 
every thing should be right without; while the true 
Christian is most careful that every thing should be 
right within. It would be nothing to him to be ap- 
plauded by the whole world, if he had not the ap- 
probation of God and his own conscience. Real 
religion is, therefore, a living principle. Any one 
may make a show, and be called a Christian, and 
unite himself to a sect, and be admired^— but, for a 
man to enter into the sani:tuary; to .hold secret 
communion with God; to retire into his closet, and. 
transact all his affairs with an unseen Savior; to 
walk with God like Enoch, and yet to smite on his 
breast with the Publican, havii^ no confidence in 
the flesh and triumphing only in Christ Jesus — these 
are the life and acts of a new creature! 

O Lord! let me have any thing but thy frowfi^ 
and ANT THING, wUh thy smile!* 

Wh ATSVEit, below God, is the object of our love, 
will, at some time or other, be the matter of oar 
sorrow. 

Take care, Christian! whatever you meet with in 
your way, that you forget not your father! When 

* "Give what thou oftntt, vithoat Thee we are poot; 
And with Thee rifib, Uke what thou wQt away.'^ 

Gowper. Tmk. Y. J. P. 
»31 ^ 
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like proud and wealthy rash by in triomph, w^M 
you are poor and in sorrow, hear the voice of your. 
Father saying* *'My Son! had I loved them, I should 
tiave corrected tuEM too. I give them up to the 
ways of their own hearts: hut to my children, if I 
give sorrow, it is that I may lead them to a crown 
of glory that fadeth not away!" 



It is by faith that' we contemplate unseen thingsi* 
To the eye of a clown, a planet appears but a 
twinkUng star: but, if he lookejd through a telescope* 
andjWere able to calculate, he would perceive that 
it was a great world, and would be astonished at 
its distance and magnitude., While the ^ay and tho 
busy are moving on their little mole-bills, full o£ 
an^dety, faith thus reaches beyond the world: i( 
views death as at hand: it looks at heaven, and 
catches a glimpse of its gloiy: it looks at hell and 
sees tl^ torments of the condemned: it looks at 
judgment, and realizes that awful day: it looks at 
eternity, and says Our Hght affliction, which ia hut 
for a moment^ workethfor ua afar more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory: while we look not at t& 
thinga which are aeen^ but at the things which are 
not seen; for the things which are aeen,are temftorai 
hut the things which are not seen are eternal. 



Where there is a real character, a man will not 
•sit down in the Christian conflict, and say,"If I must 
carry about with me this body of death, X must 
submit, I must bear these enemies as quietly as I 
can." No! 1»e will say, as St. Paul seems to say« 
**I will be on DO terms with sin! I will raise an out** 
cry against the corrupt nature! I will triumph ii) 
my Physician! His grace is sufl^ient for me: I will 
wait for a cure, and wait for it in the appointed way. 
I see light, and hope, and liberty; and I thapk God» 
that, if I am a sinner* yet I am a saved shiner!" 



t* 
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God hath see the day of/iroafierity and the day of 
odverHty^ the one over against the other^-^^ tke 
clouds are gathered* for ram, by the shixMng of the 
ain: and, if for a moment they are blown aside, we 
inust exjpeot their return* Where, in our sk}% 
should we look for clouds?—- where it is brightest: 
where our expectations are highest. Our sharpest 
sorrows arise out of our sweetest comforts. Rachel 
said, Give me children^ or else I die: and,, in ob- 
t^ning what she esteemed her highest comfort— 
^hat she would have at any rate— -was hidden the 
cause of her sharpest grief* God gave her chil- 
dren; and, in bearing her second child, U came to 
paaa^ as her eotil woe in defiarting (for she died, J 
that she coiled his name Ben-on^^he son of my 
sorrow. 

Who is the most miserable man on earth?— and 
whither shall we go to seek him?— Not to the tav- 
ern! not to the theatre! not even to a brothel!— but 
to the church! That man who has sat Sabbath 
after Sabbath under the awakening and affecting 
calls of the gospel, and has hardened his heart 
against these calls— be is the man whose condition 
b the most desperate of all others. Woe unto thee^ 
Chorazin! vfoe unto thee^ Bethsaida!-»and thou^ 
Capernaum^ vfhich art exalted to heaven^ shalt be 
thrust dovm to hell» 

Give every kind of knowledge its due attention 
and respect: but what science is to be compared to 
the knowledge of Christ crucified? Had a traveller 
lost his way in some desert, where he had wandered 
till he was fainting with hunger and thirst, for what 
would he first ask?—- for music?— for paintings?— 
No!— he would ask for bread— for water! Aoy 
thing dse offered him would be a mocking of his 
misery* 
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What an oppressive burden is taken ofF a Cln^* 
tian's shoulders, by his privilege of leaving all con-r 
sequences, while in the path of duty, to God^ He 
has done with— "How shall / bear this trouble?"— 
"How shall /remove this difficulty?"— "How shall 
/get through this deep wateT?''-^ut leaves himself 
Ih the hands of God. 

We may form some idea of the joys of heaven, by 
the innocent pleasures which God grants us on 
earth. Here is a fine situation, with wonderfal 
prospects— every thing to delight the senses: yet 
all this we find in a world which is under a curse! 
what then may we not expect in a heavenly worlds 
where God exercises all bis power for our bles« 
redness? 

However ill men may treat us, we should never 
give them a handle to say that we misbehaved our- 
selves. Were I to meet my most iMtter adversary, 
and know that he was come with the most malicioua 
mtentions, I should ^ideavor to be so on my guard, 
Ihat he could not lay his finger, with truth, on any 
part of my conduct. 

SIS 

The motive determines the quality of actions^ 
One man may do i^ penurious act, because he 
knows he shall be put to difficulties If he does noti 
another may do the same from mere avarice. The 
king of Edom oflfered up his son on the wall, and 
his abominable cruelty excited just indignation: but 
Abraham, having in intention offered up his son, is 
held forth to all generations for this act as the 
father of the faithful. 

It is always a sign of poverty of mind, where men 
are ever aiming to appear great: for they, who are 
tpMy great, never t^eem to know it. 
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What the world calls the best company is such, as 
a pious mechanic would not condescend to keep: 
he would rather say, Turn away mine eye9 from 
beholding vanity! 



Qne way of reading tiie Bible with advantage ls« 
to pay it great homage: so that, when we come to 
any part which we cannot connect with other pas- 
sages, we must conclude that this arises from our 
ignorance, but that the seeming contrarieUes are in 
themselves quite reconcilable. 

You NO Christians, on setting'out in life, often mis- 
take greatly in not sufBcientlv attributing events to 
tiie immediate providence of God. They are not 
reluctant, at the end, to acknowledge that their 
way has been directed; but diey do not eiio^h 
mark it as they go on. There is a habit of saying 
**Such a thing may tu&m up," as if it depended on 
chance; whereas nothing will turn up, hut what 
was ordered long before. One canie ii this evil 
it, that the divinity of our day deals too much in 
common-place: certain fundamental truths are set 
forth; and if a man profiesses these truths, too little 
account is made of the faith, dependance^ and oth^ 
graces of a Christian. When a man becomes a 
Christian he .is written i^khi, as it were, "to ib 
PB0viD£i> FOR!"-^nd he ought, therefore, to 
notice, as he goes on, how Providence does provide 
lor him. 



Men mistake in nothing so much, as when they 
leust their dispensation: for, while God shut- 
teth up a man, there can be no opening. Resist-* 
ance does but make the dispensation hiu-der to be 
l^iime- Job says* He teareth htmMclf in hk angeri 
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but shall the Rock be removed because of thee I The 
man U, as it were in a labyrinth; and the hand« 
which brought him in, must be the hand to conduct 
him out« 

Ws require the same hand to protect us in appar- 
ent safety* as In the most imminent and palpable 
danger. One of the most wicked men in my neigh- 
borhood was riding near a precipice, and fell over: 
his horse was killcad, but he escaped without injury: 
instead of thanking God for his deliverance, he re^ 
fused to acknowledge the hand of God therein: but 
attributed his escape to chance. The same man 
wds afterward riding on a very smooth road: hi» 
horse suddenly tripped and fell, and threw his rider 
over his head, and killed him on the spot, while the 
horse escaped unhurt 

Ir a man is dead in sin, our attempting to correct 
his false itotions is like laying a dead man straight, - 
who before was lying crooked. The man is dead, 
and will remain so; though, before, he was lying 
crooked, and is now lying straight. It matters Uttle 
what right notions we may have, while we are 
dead in sin; for we shall never act up to them, till 
God awakens our hearts. 

To have too muck forethought, is the part of a. 
wretch: to have too little, is the part of a fool. 

Self-wil;. is so ardent and active, that it will 
break a world to pieces, to make a stool to sit on. 

We are too little acquainted with the sacred char- 
acter of God. ^ certain man sold a fiossession^ and 
brought a certain part of the price. We should 
l)ave thought this a generous act: but God sa^ir 
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that there wanted a right estimation of hn char- 
acter. Many sins are suffered to pass, to be pun- 
ished hereafter: but God sometimes breaks out, 
and strikes an offender dead in vindication of bis 
ewn glory. 

RsMEKBEft always to mix ijpood sense with good 
things, or they will become dlisgusting. 

Things are not to be done by the effort of the mo* 
meat^butby the preparation of past moments. 

If there is any person to whom you feel dislike, 
that is the person of whom you ougnt never to speak. 

Iarftability urges us to take a step as much 
too soon, as sloth does too late. 

Wheic we read tlie Bible we must always remem- 
ber, that, like the holy waters seen by Ezekiel,* it 
iaiasome places, up to theanclea; in others, up 
ia the knees; in others, up to the /owtf/and, in some 
«r rhfter too deep to be fathomed, and that cannot he 
Jtaased over. Ttiere is light enough to guide the 
kimble and teachable to heaven, and obscurity 
enough to confound the unbeliever. 

TsuK religion, as revealed in the Scriptures, may 
be compared to a plum on the tree, covered with 
it& bloom. Men gather tlie plum, and handle it, 
and turn and twist it about, till it is. deprived of all 
it& native bloom and bemity: the fairest hand would 
as much rob the plum of its bloom* as any other. 
Kow all that little party -spirit, which so much pre- 
vails, among men, and which leads them to say 4^ 

* Eaek. ch. 4vii. 
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am of Paul and I of ^o^d«— is but bandliag the 
plum till it loses its bloom. 

There are but two classes of the wise:— the men 
who serve God, because they have found him: and 
the men who seek him, because they have fonnd 
lum not. All others may say, la there not a lie in 
my right hand? 

Philosophy' is a proud, sullen detecter of the 
poverty and misery of man. It may turn him from 
the world with a proud, sturdy contempt: but it 
cannot come forward, and say "Here are rest-** 
grace*— ipeace-»Btrength— consolation!'* 

Ws hear much of a decent pride— a becoming 
pride — a noble pride— a laudable pridel Can 
that be decent, of which we ought to be ashamed? 
''—Can that be {BECOMING, of which God has set 
forth the deformity?*-Can that be noble, which 
God resists, and is determined to debase.^— Can 
that be laudable, which God calls abominable^ 

Mant things are spoken of, in the Scriptures, as 
good: but there is not one thing emphatically 
called 600D9 which does not relate to Christ or 
his coming. 



Sat the strongest things you can, 
and kindness, to a man^ face; and 



J 



with candor 
make the best 
excuse you can for him, with truth and justice, 
behind his back. i 

Many people labor to make the narrow way 
wider. They may dig a path into the broad way; 
but the way to life must remiuB a narrow way to 
the end. 
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All extremes are error. The reverse of error 
19 not truthy bat error. Truth lies between these 
extremes. 

I HAVE no donbt, but that there are persons of 
every description, under every possible circnm- 
stancey in every lawful calling among Christiaqs* 
who will go to heaven — ^that all the world may 
see» that neither their circumstances nor calling 

Erevented their being among the number of the 
lessed* 

God has given us four books:--4he Book of Grace; 
the Book of Mature; the Book of the World; and 
the Book of Providence. Every occurrence is a 
leaf in one of these books: it does not become us 
to be negligent in the use of any of them. 

Eloqu^ncx b vehement simplicity. 

God is omniscient as well as omnipotent: and om* 
niscience may see reason to withhold what omniiH 
etence could bestow'. 

Attend to the presence of God: this will dignify a 
small congregation, and annihilate a large one. 

Having some business to transact with a gentle- 
man in the city, I called one day at his counting 
house: he begged I would call again, as I had so 
much more time to spare than he had, who was a 
man of business. "An hour is nothing to you," 
said he— **An hour nothing to a clergyman!" said 
I: 'Vou seem little to understand the nature of our 
profession. One hour of a Clergyman's time rightly 
employed. Sir, is wor^ more to him than all the 
gains of your merchs^^ze.". 
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If a man has a quarrelsome temper, let Mm alone. 
The world will soon find him employment. He 
will soon meet with some one stronger than him* 
self, who will repay him better than you can. A 1 
man may fight duels all his life, if he is disposed < 
to quarrel. \ 

One day I got off my horse to kill a rat, which I 
found on the road only half killed. I am shocked 
at the thoughtless cruelty of many people, 3[ct I did 
a thing soon after, that has ^ven me considerable 
uneasiness, and for which I reprosbch myself bitterly. 
As I was riding homeward, I saw a waggon stand- 
ing at a door, with three horses: the two foremost 
were eating their com from bags at their noses; but 
I observed the third had dropt his on the ^ound, 
and could not stoop lo get any food. However I 
rode on, in absence, without assisting him. But 
when I had got nearly home, I remembered what 
I had observed in my absence of mind, and felt ex- 
tremely hurt at my neglect; and would have ridden 
back had I not thought Uie waggoner might have 
come out of the house and relieved the horse. A 
man could not have had a better demand forgetting 
off his horse, than for such an act of humanity. It 
is by absence of mind, that we omit many duties. 

A WICKED man is a candidate for nothing but 
hell! — However he may live, if his conscience were 
awake he would turn pale at this question^ What 
ehall Ida in the end thcreqff 

There is a gre^t defect in Gr»y*s Elegy. You 
cannot read it without feeling a melancholy: there 
is no sunshine-^o hope after death: it shews the 
dark side only of mortality. 3ut a man refined as 
he was, and speculating on the bankruptcy of [ 
human nature, if he brought not evangelical views * 
into the estimate, COULD describe human nature l. 



s 

II 
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only as HOPELESS and forlorn: whereas what 
HE felt a subject of melafacholy, is with me included 
in the calculation. I know it must be so, and, ac^ 
coiiiing to my views, should be disappointed if it 
were not so.— it/y kingdom^ said our Lord, is not 
of thia world. 

Revelation never staggers me. There may be 
a tertium quid, though we are not yet in possession 
of it, which would put an end to all our present 
doubts and questions. I was one day riding with a 
friend: we were discussing a subject, and I ex- 
pressed myself surprised that such a measure was 
not adopted. **If I were to tell 'you one thing,** 
said he, '*it would make all clear.'* I gave him 
credit that there did exist something, which would 
entirely dispel my objections. Now if this be the 
caset in many instances, between man and man, is 
it an unreasonable conclusion, that all the unac- 
countable points, which we may observe in the 
providence and government of God, should be all 
perfection in the Divine mind? Take the growth 
of a seed^ cannot possibly say what first pro- 
duces the progress of growth in the grain. Take 
voluntary motion-—! cannot possibly say where ac- 
tion begins and thought ends. The proportion 
between a fly's mind and a man's is no adequate 
illustration of the state of man with respect to God; 
because there is Sonne proportion between the 
minds or faculties of tVo finite creatures, but there 
can be none between finite man and the Infinite God« 

One little preacher will endeavor to prove, with 
a great deal of waripth, the truth of Calvinistic 
principles:— and another little preacher will clearly 
demonstrate the truth of the Armhuan scheme* 
Good sense will go between them, and say, '*There 
are certain things written on thesie subjects-«>7%UA 
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BoUh the Lard:^* good sense win hesitate to puab 
what is said to all its apparent conclusions, for-^ 
It ia written again. Here ends all dogmatism with 
•a wise man. 



f r 

A MOUSE that had Uvecl all his life in a chest, says 
the fable, chanced one day to creep up to the edge, 
and, peeping out, exclaimed with wonder"—**! did 
not think the world was so large.** 

The first step to knowledge, is to know that we 
are ignorant. It is a great point to know our place; 
for want of this* a man in private life, instead of 
attending to the lUTairs in.his '*chest," is ever peep- 
ing out, and then he becomes a philosopher! he 
must then know every thing, and presumptuoosly 
pry into the deep and secret councils of Qod— not 
considerbg that man is finite, and has no faculties 
to comprehend and judge of the great scheme of 
things. We can form no other idea of the dispen- 
sations of God* nor can have any knowledge of 
spiritual things, except what God has taught us bk 
his word; and, where he stops, we must stop. He 
has not told us why he permitted the angels to fall 
—why he created Adam—why he suffered sin to 
enter into the world— why Christ came in the latter 
ages-»wUen he will come to judgment^what will be 
the doom of the Heathen nations— nor why our state 
throughout eternity was made to depend on such a 
moment as roan's life: all these are secrets of his 
council. Where vfast thou^ when I laid thejbunda- 
tiona ofthl^earth? God, urges it on us again and 
again, that sin has entered— and that we musiAee 
from the wrath to come, Christ, in the days of bis 
flesh, never gratified curio^ty: be answered every 
inquiry accordmg to the snitiT <rf the inquirer, 
not according to the letter of the inquiry: if any 
man came in humility for instruction, he always in* 
structed; but, when any CAme to gratify a vain 
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i5dHoftity9 he answered* as when one said Lord^ arc 
there fevf that be eaved^-^sTRiYZ to enter iw 
AT THE STRAIT GATEt^-oT, as when another in* 
quired, Lord, and what thall Mm man dof-^Whai 
U that to thee? Follow thou me* 

We are too ready to say, in trouble, AU these 
thin^a are against me! but a Christian should sajp*, 
*This or that may seem against nne! but there is 
meicy for me: there is a Savior: there is God's 
word: and there are his ordinances/* He should be 
more careful to enumerate what is for him, than 
what is AGAINST him. He should look over the 
list of his spiritual and temporal mercies, as well as 
that of his sorrows; and remember, that what things 
are against him are so on account of his sin. Our 
pilgrimage is but short:— let us make nse of our 
nelps and means. God has given us a guide, and 
a support to lean on: when the clouds gather, we 
have only to look to Jesus. We are not to expect 
the joys of heaven while on earth:— let us be con** 
tent that there is a highway for us to walk in, and 
a leader to conduct us in that way. 

It is a Christian's business, as much as possible, 
consistently with his duty, to lessen his cares and 
occupations in the world. It is very common to 
hear Christians complain what a hindrance bust* 
ness is, while they are, perhaps, at the very time, 
too anxious to increase it! There is some fallacy, 
too, in the complaint: for, where there is a prin- 
ciple of grace, it will prevail even in a multitude of 
engagements. There is much difference between 
SEEKING busy situations,andB£iNO pound in them. 

What we call '*taking steps in life," are most 
serious occurrences;— especially if there be, in the 
motive, any mixture of ambition. Wherefore gad*^ 
dest thou ahout to change thy. way? 
•3t 
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Tqe dbp«iiaat&wt of gtace ta some, is little morr 
than a oontinttal coinlK^t with corruptions: ao that, 
instead of advancing, a maa seemt to be but juat 
able to preaerve himself from sinkingc A boat» 
with the tidefi^ agaipst it, does well if it can keep 
from driving; back, and must have strong force in* 
deed to get forward. We most estMnate grace by 
the oppositiqii which it meel^ with. 

Hqw blessed is the Chnstiai^y in the midst of his 
greatest troubles! It is true we c^anot say he is 
perfect in h61ines»-^hat he has never any^ doubts-f 
that his peace of mind is never internipted<«-that 
he never n^istakes Providence: but, after all, his is 
a blessed condition; for he is supported under his 
trials, and instructed by the discipline: and, as to 
his fears, the evil under the apprehension of which 
he is ready to sink, frequentfy does not come*— 
or it does npt continue— %or it is turned' into a 
blessingw 

0ns of the greatest impositions of Satan on the 
mind, is that of quieting a man in the pursuit or 

Sossession of what is law^. So that it is nptmur- 
er, or adultery, or theft which he is committing, 
all is well! Because a man's bed is his own, he 
may idle away in it his inestimable time! Because 
his business ts lawful, 9. mau may intoxicate. his 
mind with the pursuit of it! 

Th£ very heart and root of sin, is an independent 
spirit. We erect the idol self; and hot only wbh 
others to worship, but woi*ship it ourselves. 

We must take care when we draw parallel cases, 
not to uk^ such as are uot or cannot be made 
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parallel. For instancev-^we ma^ ask, before we act» 
**What woaM Jesus Chmt do m this case.^ or what 
would St* Paul^" but we cannot be guided by this 
rule in every thing, because Christ's missioa was pe-> 
euliar: it was an unparalleled event: it was for three 
years only: and, like a great fire, he was always 
buming'>«-aiways intent on one point. St. Paul also 
was in peculiar circumstances: he was sent on an 
especial errand. In every thing which is in any 
degree sinful, we should turn to these examples; 
but, in the conduct peculiar to our station, our 
application of these examples must be governed 
by circumstances^ 



Many ineicperienced Christians are apt to look for 
wrong kinds of evidences, and so distress themselves 
about their state. The questions which we should 
put to ourselves, in seeking the best evidences, are 
—"Do 1 hate sin.>— Is it my grand fear?-^Is it 
my grief, that, while X have a good hope of pardon ^^ 
I yet should make such ill returns.^ Have I brok-' 
enness of spirit?*'— -Godliness is analogous to the 
principle of gravitation, in that it reduces every 
thing to its proper centre. 

The difierence between what is called fate, and 
PREOESTiNATioK, is Something like that of a 
house tuithout a governor, and a house vnt/i a eov* 
emor. The Fatalist says, "Every thing mustf'of ne-^ 
cessity be as it is— -as a stone must fall to the ground, 
fire must ascend, See. The Predestinarian says, 
that every thing is determined by a wise Governor, 
who inspects, orders, and superintends the whole 
machine; so that a sparrow does not fall to the 
ground, or a hair of ^e head perish^ withoat per- 
mission, 
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We are so accnstomed to $eesin within and Without 
us, that wc seldom deeply feel it» ©rare so shocked 
at it, as we shoald be were it less frequent. If an 
inhabitant of the court were to walk through some 
of the filthy streets and alleys of the Metropolis, 
how would he be disgusted and terriiiedl while the 
poor wretches, who live in them, think nothing of 
the matter. Thus a clearer view of sin and of the 
holiness of God, made the prophet cry out, fPoe 
if me I for I am undone; because I am a man of 
unclean lifia^ and I dwell in the midst of a fieofile of 
unclean lifts: for mine eyes have seen the Kingt the 
hard of Hosts, 

It is much easier to settle a point* than to act 
on it. 

I ONCE said to myself, in the foolishness of my 
heart, **What sort of Sermon must that hive been 
which was preached by St. Peter, when three thou- 
sand souls were converted at once?"— what sort 
of Sermon!— such as other sermons. There is 
nothing to be found in it extraordinary. The effect 
was not produced by St. Peter's eloquence; but by 
the mighty power of God, present with his word. 
It is in vain to attend one Minister after another, 
and to hear Sermon after Sermon, unless we pray 
that the Holy Spirit accompany his word. NHther 
lis he that filanteth any thing, neither he that water^ 
tth; but God that giveth the increase^ 

That humility which courts notice, is not first- 
icATE. It may be sincere, but it is sullied. Do 
not sound a trumpet, nor say "Come and see how 
humble I am!'V 



Vft should be careful never to discourage any one 
who i» but se«rching aft^j- God., If a man begins 
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fa earnest t<k/eel after him ifhaftly he mayjittdhim^ 
let us be 'Aware how we stop him, by rashly telliog 
him he is not seeking in the right way. This would 
be Wke setting fire to the first round of the ladder^ 
by which one was attempting to escape. We must 
wait for a fit season to communicate light. Had 
any one told me, when I first began to think reli- 
giously, that I was not seeking God in the right 
way, I might hare been discouraged from seeking 
him at all. I was much indebted to my mother, 
for her truly wise and judicious conduct toward me 
when I first tiuraed from my vanity and sin. 

We should always record our thoughts in aifiictioa 
•—set up way -marks— set up our Bethels— erect our 
Ebenezers; that we may recur to them in healtl^ 
for then we are in other circumstances, and caa 
liever recover our idck bed views. 



A CONTEMPLATIVE life has more the appear- 
ance of a life of piety than any other: but it is the 
divine plan to bring faith into activity and exer- 
cise. We choose that sort of walk, which we 
like best: if we love quiet, we are for sedentary 
piety; but the design of God is to root us out of 
every thing, and bring us into more useful slap 
tions. 

A WRETCHED prisoner, chained to the floor for a 
length of time, would deem it a high privilege to 
be allowed to walk across the room. Another, 
confined to lie on his hack till it had become soi^e, 
would think it a great favor if he might be per- 
mitted to turn on his side for a few minutes. In 
a course of habitual pain, I am thankful for five 
minutes freedom from suffering: how forgetful have 
I been of fifty years of tolerable ease! How lin* 
mindful are we of what we call common mercieal 
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In order to read the Bible with profit, we must be^ 
gin by denying ourselves evciy step of the way; 
tor, every step of the way, it will be found to oppose 
our corrupt nature. 

Christians resemble travellers in a stage-coach. 
We are full of our plans and schemes, but the 
coach is moving rapidly forward: it passes one 
mile- stone, and then another; and no regard is paid 
to the plots and plans of the passengers. 

A CHRISTIAN has adraiMsed but a little way in 
religion when he has overcome the love of the 
world; for he has still more powerful and importu* 
nate enemies: self— evil tempers—- prlde-^undue 
jiffbctions— -a stubborn will—- it is b^ the subduing of 
these adversaries, that we must chiefly judge of our 
growth in grace. 

A iPRiEND called on me when I was |iH, to settle 
some business. My head was* too much confused 
\^y my indisposition to understand fully what he 
said; but I had such unlimited confidence in him, 
that I did whatever he bid me, in the fullest assur- 
ance that it was right. How simply I can trust in 
man^ and how little in God! How unreasonable is 
a pure act of faith in one like ourselves, if we cannot 
repose the same faith in God. 

_____^^_ ' -* 

Spme negatrUe rules^ given to a Young Mtnktef 
going into a situation of fieculiar difficulty. 

As I know you have received much good advice, I 
would suggest to you a few hints of a negative kind; 
with a view of admonishing yoH to be <<areful, whilv 
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you are doin^ ynur work, not by any niKtakes of 
your own to hinder your success— 

I. By forgetting that your success with othernU 
very mucif connected with your fiertonal cAi*r- 

Herod heard John gladly, and he did many 
IhingijtiecAux he knetr the preacher to be a just 
and Doly man. Words uttered from the heart tin4 
tiieir way to the heart, by a boly sympathy. Char- 
acter is power:— 

"A good nun kicb, Ihoogh Mleot, •oodmI gtTM.** 

If you would make deep imprestions on others, 
you must use all means to have them first formed 
en your own mind. Avdd, at the same -time, 
all afifiearantca ^ evil — as a covetous or worldly, 
a vain or&ssumbg, a careless or indevout deport- , 
roent. Neversuner jestiqgitiUi sacred persons or' 
things, Satan will employ such antidotes as these, 
to counteract tlie operation of diat which is efiective 
and gracious in a Minister's character. 

II. By filacbig your defiendance on 
guaUtiea, or eireutasiances, howevtt 
Ihepisetves. > 
The direct way to render a thing w 

on it as strong. Gad is a jealous (^ ' 
utterly aboliak idols as means of 
designs to demonstrate that men and 
what he makes ihem, and that oa^ 

should be your encouraeemer ^_^_^^ 

diligent and humble use in means, to that Spirit of 
life and power without whose ii^uence all your 
endeavors will be to no purpose, you have Teai,ati 
to expect help suited and adequate to all your 
difficulties. 

III. By uTinecftsari/y afitievmg-ia dangerous or 
imfir<^er siluatitmt. 

It is one thing to be humble and condescending; 
it is another to render yourself common, cheap, and 
contemptible. The men of the world know when 
a lauister is out of his place— when they too, 
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oppr^$ him by nombers or circaiiistances-^vrhea 
they can make him laugh, while his office frowns. 
VVeli will it be for him, if be is ooly rendercid 
ABSURD in his future public admonitions, by his 
former compliances; well if, being found like St. 
Peter on dangerous ground, he is not seduced, vir- 
tually at least, to deny his Master. 

IV. By 9(mfiiciou9 afipearancea in hU family » 

As the head of your household you are xes]>oti-> 
sible for its appearances. Its pride, sloth, and dis- 
order will be yours. You are accountable for yoar 
wife's conduct, dress, and manners, as well as 
those of your children, whose education must be 
peculiarly exemplary. Your family is to be a pic- 
ture of what you wish other families to be: and* 
without the most determined resohition, in reliance 
on God» to finish this picture cost what it will, 
your recommending family religion to others will 
but create a sn>ile. Your unfriendly hearers will 
recollect enough of Scripture to tell you that yon 
onght. like the primitive Bishop, to be on^, that 
ruleth xf^ell his onvn houae^ having hia children tn 
subjection svith all gravity: for if a man know not 
how to rule his jown honae^ how shall he take car» 
pf the chmeh of GodP^ 
V. By meddling beyond your sfthere in temfioraU. 

Your aim and conversation* like your sacr^ call, 
are to be altogether heavenly. Asa manofQod^ 
you have no concern with polities and parties 
and schemes of interest, but you are to live abo^e 
them. . There is a sublime spirit in a devoted min- 
ister, which, as one says of Christianity itself^ pays 
no more regard to these things, than to the battles 
of rooks, the industry of ants, or the policy of bees. 

VI. By venturing off general and acknowledged 
gr' find in spirituals. 

B; giving *O'0«^ w^tf?, instead of milk^ to those 
who are yet but babes^by giving keedto fabks^ 
which minister guestiom rather than godly etUfyingf 
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amudn^ the mind, but not affecting the heart) 
often disturbing and bewildering, seldom convinc- 
ing; frequently raising a smile, never drawing a 
tear. 

VII. By maintaining acknowledged truth in your 
own sfiirit. 

Both food and medicines are injurious, if admin- 
. istered scalding hot The spirit of a teacher often 
effects more than his matter. Benevolence is a 
universal language: and it will apologise for a mul- 
titude of defects, in the man wno speaks it; while 
neither talents nor truth will apologize for pride, 
illiberality, or bitterness. Avoid, therefore, irri- 
tating occasions and pnersons, particularly disputes 
and disputants, by which a minister often loses his 
temper and his character,. 

Vill. Byfieing too 8harfi-Hghted^o» quick-eared^ 
or too ready-tongued. 

Some evils are irremediable: they are best neither 
seen nor heard: by seeing and hearing 
things which you cannot remove, «fQU will create 
implacable adversaries; who, being guilty aggres- 
sors, never forgive. Avoid speaking meanly or 
harshly of any one: not only because this is forbidden 
to Christians, ^t because it is to declare war as by- 
a thousand heralds. 

IX. By the temfitationa arising Jfom the fsmale 
sex* 

I need not mention what havoc Satan has made 
in the church, by this means, from the fall to this 
day. Your safety, when in danger from this quar- 
ter, lies in fiight— to parley, is to fall. Take the 
first hint from conscience, or from friends. 
. In fine, IVatchthou inaU things: endure a fflie- 
tiona: do the work of an evangelist: make full firoqf 
of thy ministry: and then, whether those around 
you acknowledge your real character or not now, 
they shall dne day know that there hath been a 
profiket among them! 
23 
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FRAGMENT. 

J Dying MinUter^B Farewell. 

Whek a Cht-istian minister feels the springs of life 
giving way:^— his faculties decaying-^is Voice fail- 
ing^his spiHts 6inking— though he may not have It 
in his power to say, as the apostle did to his 
friends, / knonf that ye ail, anung whom 1 harve 
preached the kingdom ofGod^ shall see myfitce no 
^ore — ^yethe should stand ready to part from his 
fiock, and every sermon- should be felt by him as if 
it were his last. 

Wherefore I take you to record thit day^ that I 
am pure from the blood of all men: for I have not 
shunned to declare unto you all the counsel 
OF GOD. And what have I deelared that counsel 
of God to be^ — All the curious distinctiotis of the 
schools? — All the peculiarities insisted on so strongly 
by different sects? — No such thing! I have al- 
lowed the great apostle in testifying repentancs 
tonvard God tfJwf faith toward our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

There has been a slander brought against relig* 
ion — ^that we are NOT agreed, as to the truths 
•we should set before men. I say. It is false! We 
ARE agreed. All, who know any thing of real relig- 
ion, are agreed, that the suqstance of the matted 
is contained in repentance toward God^ and 
faith toward our L^rd Jesus Christ. 

If a man, like the prodigal, feels that he has left 
his father's house— turned his back on God--and ik 
become a fool and a madman for sodoing-'i-and that 
there is no hope but in his returning again; if such 
a change of mind is wrought in him by the Hcdy 
Spirit, as he wrought in David, when he cried. 
Wash me thoroughly from my iniquity ^ ^nd cleanse 
tyiefrom mtfsin: if, like Peter, he goes forth weep- 
inp^ bitterly — ^feeling that he has acted foolishly and 
wickedly, and that his only hope is in the mercy 
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of God through the Savbr— then the man enters so 
far into the spirit of religion— repentance 

TOWARD OOD. 

But does he rest in this? Nay, he knows that if 
he conid offer thoiManda ofratna^ and ten thousand 
rivers of oil, he could make no satisfaction for the 
ain of hi9 souL He looks' to the atonement! — to 
Him, whom God hath set forth to be a j/iropitiation 
through jaith in his blood* 

Reftentance toward God must be accompanied 
by faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ, 

He came unto his own^ and his own received him 
not. But as many as received him, to them gave 
he power to become the sons of God, even to them 
that believe an his name: which were bom not of 
blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will 
of man, but qf God* These men are enabled to 
say, with St. Paul, **I count all things but loss for 
the excellency of the knowledge qf Christ Jesus our 
Itordn I bave no refuge but in him— <no other 
hope«-«Qo other plea. All my confidence before 
God is grounded on this~-that He suffered, the just 
for the unjust, that he might bri?ig us to God'* 

If a minister testifies these things — ^if he speaks 
plainly and simply these grand essential truths of 
God*s word— though he die before another Sabbath 
return, hemayrsstin PSACE^-'leaving the issue 
in God^s hand. 

The ground of a minister's own solid satisfaction 
cannot be popularity: for, even to Simon Magus 
all gave heed,from the least to the greatest ^ying. 
This man is the great power of 6oa/— neither can 
he ground his satisfaction on the exercise of strong 
and enlarged talents: for even Balaam was a 
man of extraordmary endowments^-pupr can it be on 
his succESs:ybr many, saith our Lord, shall come 
to me, and say. Have we not done many wonder- 
ful works in thy name, and in thy name cast out 
deviUf Then wiU I profess unto them^ I never 
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knev} yotit As thrm^h he had said, **I deny not tte 
works, but yc arc evil men!'* 

But a minister's satisfaction must be grounded 
on the faithfuldischargeof his office in THE DEL IV- 
ERT OF HIS MESSAGE. A Prince sends a special 
messenger to his rebellious subjects, with offers of 
pardon: in examining* bis conduct, he will not in- 
quire whether they received and approved him or 
not: the question will be — "Did you deliver my 
message? I)id you deliver it as one that believed 

yourself? — as one IK earnest?" If a man 
thould come and tell you, with a cheerful counte- 
nance and careless air, that your house was on fire, 
and that you and your children would be burnt ia. 
the flames if you<lid not make haste to escape, yoa 
would not believe him. You would sav, *'He does 
not believe it himself, or he would not be so unfeel- 
ing as to speak of it in such a manner/' 

If a minister delivers his message, then no scom» 
no reproach that may be cast upon him, can take 
away his rest — he has done his duty. When the 
King sent out his servants to invite men to his 
feast, they excused themselves on various pretences: 
but the servant might say, **No matter! — ^I have 
decUred the message— I may rest in having done 
my part, .though no success seems to attend my 
pressing Invitations." 

I would lodge, therefore, my appeal in your 
consciences— //a A-f you to record'-^I appeal to con- 
science: for there is a conscience in man; and, in 
serious moments, it will speak out. It wrung from 
Joseph's brethren that confession. We are ve^fly 
guilty €onceming eur brother! It forced Balaam 
himself to cry out. Let me die the death of the 
righteous! and let my last end be like his! It torment- 
ed the traitor Judas into that self accusation, I have 
sinned^ in that I have betrayed the innocent bloodt 

When a young person has been talked to by his 
parents— when they have represented to him the 
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misery and ruin of a wicked course, and of bad 
habits-^e might affect to brave it out at the time; 
but he has gone afterward weeping through the 
streets— because coNsc I EN t£ would speak! 

But when the Spirit of God softens a man's heart 
-^when he is made te feel w/iat an evU and bitter 
thing it is to sin against GcK/*-then a faithful minis* 
ter's appeal to that man is like that of St. Paul to 
the Thessaionians: Ye are tntneaaes, and God alao^ 
how holUy^ and justly^ and unblameably we behaved 
ourselves among you that believe. As you know how 
we exhorted^ and comforted, and charged every one 
qfyou fas a father doth his children J that ye would 
walk worthy of God, who hath called you unto hia 
kingdom and glory. For this cause also thank we 
God without ceasing, because, when ye received the 
word of God which ye heard of us, ye received it not 
as the word of men, but, fas it is in truth J the word 
of God, which effectually worketh also in you that 
believe: 1 Thess. ii. 10—15. 

It is most affecting to see to what miserable shifts 
men will have recourse* in order to evade the truth. 

**It is IRRATIONAL," says one, "to insist so 
much on certain peculiarities of doctrine!'*— But 
whose reason shall be the judge?— /^or the preach* 
ing of the cross is to them that fierish foolishness: 
but, It is written, I will destroy the wisdom of the 
wise, ttnd will bring to nothing the understanding 
qf the prudent, 

**It is unnecessart," says another-*»But has 
God commanded— and do we pronounce his com- 
mands unnecessary? 

*'It is DI5REPUTA9LE"— Did Christ regard rep- 
utation?— Nay, he made himself of no reputation, 

'It is a NARROW way"— Ah! there, indeed, you 
pronounce truly! The way to heaven is a narrow 
wayl But what savs the Judge?— FTic/f is the 
gate, and broad is the way that Uadeth to destruc^ 
tim^ and many there be which go in thereat ; bf^u^ 
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strait is the gate^ and narrow is the way which lead' 
eth unto Ufe^ and few there be that find it. 

Oh how distressing is it to observe many, to 
whom we cannot but fear, the Gospel which they 
hear preachpd from Sunday to Sunday, is but the 
savor of death! If God has made a difference in 
any of us» let us not forget to whom we are 
indebted. 

Brethren! you are my witnesses. I take you to 
record, that yoa have had the whole counsel of God 
declared unto yoa-^^tiiat all curious and metaphys- 
ical inquiries, all critical and conjectural points, 
have been cai^efuUy avoided for your sake. I have 
attempted to clear my mimstiy of all disputable 
subjects, in order to set before you the plain fact 
of the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, and 
of salvation through him. 

But, consider! tou also must give an account! 
I must give an account, whether I plainly and 
simply declared the truth, as one who felt its 
importance, and was in earnest. Yov must give 
an account, whether you have gone away from this 
place, as if you had heard nothing to the purpose, 
and immediateljr dissipated your thoughts with 
some trifling subject— some mere secular concern: 
...or— whetner what you heard brought you to your 
knees before God, beseeching him to seal and 
impress his truth upon your hearts. 

Oh consider the satisfaction you will find, in 
really embracing all the counsel of Ood, Consider 
how soon the. time will come, in which it must be 
your ONLY SATISFACTION, thatyouhavc embrac- 
ed it! Let it be your prayer, as you go hence— 
*'0 God give me grace to repent with that repent- 
ance which is unto life! Make me serious! Teach 
me what I must do to be saved! Help me to believe 
the record which thou hast given of thy Son. Give 
me faith to receive the atonement — to set to my 
seal, that there 99 none other name unxkr heaven 
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given among men ivhereby we must be ^aved, but 
tbAtname of Jesus Christ/* 

Come to your Savior, with humility as a din- 
ner: come with GRATiTusE and love. Pot ye 
are not come unto the mount that might be touched^ 
and that burned withjire, nor unto blackness ^ ana 
darkness^ and tempest^ ana the sound of a trumfiet^ 
and the vmce of words: when, so terrible was the 
sight, that Moses said, I exceedingly fear and 
guake. But ye are come unto mount iSion; and 
unto the city of the living God-^he heavenly Jeru- 
salem} and to an innumerable company qf angels; 
and to the general assembly and church of the first' 
bom^ which are written in heaven; and to God$ the 
Judge of all; and to the spirits of just men made 
perfect; and to Jesus the Mediator of the, new 
covenant; and to the blood of sprinklings that 
speaketh better things than that of MeL See^ then^ 
that ye refuse n%t him that speaketh! -^ut'^ 
receiving a kingdom which cannot be moved$ let us 
holdfast gracct whereby we may serve Godaccep* 
tably^ with reverence and godly fear.* 

*Heli. «ti, 1%^-n. 



